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-V An analysis ojE the .procedures states have adopted to 
distribute* federal funds for vocational 'education under the 1976 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act ffehows that there is 
.widespread confusion and variation among the states. tJhile the Act 
specifies that a formula' must boused for distribution 1 * of funds, the 
exact criteria for determining the formula are not spelled out, and 
states, therefore, have Established a variety of ' Hormulas, some or 
which'are no more un tiine with the-Act f s intent, than a simple , y - 
per-capiti distribution would be. There are three basi^C steps in 
designing formulas for distributing funds: data selectTda*' 
transformation of data into standardized scored, and transtormation 
of standardized scores into dollar allocations br 'reimbursemei ^ 
rat^J^ States employed a variety of approaches .to data collection and 
to transforming raw data into standardized scores*).. although theyNjsed 
oni ,6f three general methods for transforming standardized scores 
into dollar allocations ,or rates of reimbursement: a tabular method, 
a reimbursement rate equation, a weighted pointsr method. No o state v 
was using a procedure free of technical difficulties, arbitrary 
judgments, unexplained calculations*, questionable interpretations of 
federal law, or inaccurate and inappropriate questionable . • . . 

interpretations of federal law,' or inaccurate and inappropriate*dat'a»' 
An alternative formula was proposed. (The^ final section of thig . ■ \ 
report .provides detailed descriptions of 'the fund distribution 
practices in each state— -see note. ) (KC) ' - • *; 
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* „ EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

' * . . j • 

*' • ' ; 

No other asplctof the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act has generated more controversy and confusion than the issue of -how 
states areto distri bate .federal funds -to. eligible, recipients. .Almost 
four yeafU after/the passage, of the 1976 Amendments, clear federal - w 
guidelines have not been established, 'and every state. operates under \" 
'great uncertainty^ to whether it is complying with federal law. This 
report analyzes the procedures states have adopted to distribute federal 
fund's' for vocational education. It is organized in four sections. The 
first discusses contradictions and ambiguities 'in federal legislation 
and regulations affecting -distribution of funds. The second develops 
a taxonomy of procedures .adopter by the .states and analyzes the strengths 
"and weaknesses of various approaches. The third suggests a cTearer and 
simpler approach to funds distribution. The fourth provides 'detailed . 
descriptions of the practices in each state. * 

Federal Law and Regulations • v , 



* A number of contradictions and ambiguities in federal vocational ^ 
education legislation have hampered the development of clear and effective 
distribution procedures at the state level. The Congress* clearly stated 
that it would not permit procedures that produced. uniform per capita 
distribution of funds, but it did not specify what type of non-uniform 
distribution was to be achieved. Critera affecting the distribution of 
funds — such as location in an economically depressed area, proposals- 
for programs new to the- area to meet new and .emerging manpower needs , 
relative financial ability, and concentrations of low income families or. 
•individuals — have been so vaguely defined that, in most states, an 
local education agencies (LEAs) receive some federal, fund?. Moreover, 
since neither the legislation nor the regulations specifies what weights 
are to be attached to these criteria, it is quite likely that in several 
states, the' distribution^ funds .is not significantly different from . 
that which would result from allocating funds on the basis of per capita 
enrollments or through matchi ng funds on a uniform percentage basis. 

the importance of claiming these issues cannot be overemphasized: 
Despite -the requirement that\tates distribute funds by formula, there 
is nothing inherently fair about a formula. By including and excluding 
different variables .and by manipulating values assigned to different 
• coefficients' of the variables, it is possible to design a formulato 
-.produce any^outcome desired, while still appearing to consider the 
' criteria required in existing legislation. A, formula £er se is no . 
assurance b^kairer and more effective allocation, unless, the criteria • 
and weights-$!qey are to be assigned are specified explicitly. 



Sta te Distribution Formula! * . * • . 

— — ■ # 

* • 

There are three basic steps tp designing formulas for distributing 
funds: 1) data selection, 2) transformation of data into standard zed 
Scores, and 3) transformation of standardized scores into dollar allo- 
cations or reimbursement rates.- The first step involves identifying 
and defining variables that are used to measure the various criteria 

• affecting the distribution of funds. States have enjoyed great latitude 
in. the choice and employment of different variables, and dozens of 
different measures have been used. For formulas affecting ^distri- 
bution in FY 1979. all but four" states employedrone or more measures of 
relative financial ability, and only three did not use some measure of 
income. "Twenty-nine states used a* variety of measures of unemployment. 
Reflecting the difficulty of defining a sensible variable for measuring 
"new programs," only seven states included .this criterion in their 
distribution procedures. Thirteen states incorporated some measure of . 
relative costs, and only eight used a separate factor designating .some 

• eligible' recipients as located in an economically depressed area. 

The states employed a variety of different approaches to trahs- 
' forming raw data into standardized 'scores that permit accurate, 
comparisons among variables measured on different scales. Twenty-n ne 
states used non-continuous methods that were judged to be ^appropriate 
--imprecise, arbitrary.. and subject to manipulation. Twenty-one states 
used continuous methods that, while superior to non-continuous methods, 
were sometimes employed incorrectly. 

For transforming standardized scores into dollar allocations or 
rates of reimbursement, states developed on* of three general methods. 
1) a tabular method, 2) a reimbursement rate equation* or 3) a weighted 
- points method. Eleven states used the tabular method, considered the . 
least appropriate of the three approaches. Typically, this approach 
was poorly explained, and provisions seemed arbitrary. Six states 
calculated a reimbursement rate that varied depending on an eligible 
Recipient's scores on the various. distribution criteria. However, the 
range of variation was usually.too narrow to .produce significant • . 
differences among recipients. Consequently, this approach tends to 
direct more funds per student to higher spending recipients, who often 
are alVso high wealth districts. In short, this approach may often 
contradict the stated purposes of the law and was considered inappro- 
priate. Finally, twenty-seven states employed some ^nation of the 
weighted points method, allocating -funds based on each recipient s 
total point score as a proportion of total pojnts earned by all 
recipients in the state. While superior to the other two methods, 
this approach also suffers from-^efficiencies that were poorly 
handled by most states adopting this method.; To summarize, no .state 
Jls isi n e a procedure fre^of technical difficu ties, arbitrary ; 
j udgments, unexplained calculati ons. Questionable interpretation s_of 
federal law, or inaccurate and lnapproprjate_data. ^ 



An Alternative Formula ^ \ 1 

* ♦ * 

For reasons developed in detail in Section II of the / e P° r ^_ Q 
none of the three general methods proposed by the* states in FY 1979 . 

«<1s capable of fairly incorporating all the criteria the Congress 
has specified to determine, allocations of federal -funds for vocational 
education. Consequently, Section III suggests an alternative approach, 
. It procee'ds in three steps.' First, it calculates each eligible 
recipient's vocational education enrollment, weighted in terms of 
enrollment of target populations and students in -high. cost programs. 
Second, it calculates relative financia^ability in terms of both 

• property wealth and household income, . Third, ,tt allocates ^.funds 
based oh relative financial "ability per unit of weighted vocational 
education enrollments by "levelling up," - i.e., first bringing 
the neediest recipient up to the level of the second ne,edie?st., then 
those two together to 'the level of the third, and so forth until 
funds are. exhausted. The suggested formula has the,virtue Of being 
easy to administer and monitor, while simultaneously addressing the 
major objectives of federal vocational education legislation. 
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.; I; GENERAL OVERVIEW 



Among .the most significant feature's of the 1976 Amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act were provisions ^modifying funding 
arrangements;. Consolidating programs that previously hadLbeeo • 
separately funded', the Amendments created four general types of 
grants: .1) a "basic" grant that,' in addition to regular vocational 
education programs, could 1 be used for other purposes: including 
work-study, cooperative vocational education, construction, and several 
other activities; 2) a grant for ^program improvement and supportive 
services*," including research," exemplary and innovative programs, 
curriculum development guidance and counseling, teacher training, and 
.grants "to overcome sex bias; 3) a grant, for "special programs fo.r the ' 
disadvantaged;" and 4) a grant, for consumer and homemaking education. ♦ 
The Amendments also created a number of national programs, including the 
establishment of the Vocational Education Data System (VEOS) and the . . # 
National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. Finally, it 
provided for state planning grants, bilingual training, special 
renovation and remodel ipg,* and state and ^national advisory councils-. 

By consolidating programs, Congress pursued a "block graftt" approach 
that simplified. the basic structure of federal funding for vocational edu- 
cation, but at the' same time, Congress considerably complicated the rules 
by which these grants were to be distributed by the states to eligible • • 
recipients. Maintaining the "setaside" provisions' .for handicapped, disad- 
vantaged, and postseco.ndary and adult students — as well 'as designating 
funds_for the Bureau "of Indian Affairs and for efforts to promote sex equity 
— Congress further specified several new criteria that were to affect 
Junds distribution-. Henceforth, states would not be permitted -to distribute 
funds' uniformly to* eligible recipients. Rather, they would^have to consider 
such factors as, relative financial ability, the relative number or concen- 
tration of low-income families or .individuals, location in an economically 
depressed area or an area of high unemployment or high dropout rates, and 
•proposals for "new programs. Further, subsequent regulations interpreted 
the setaside provisions of the Amendments ^to apply-only to the "excess 
costs"_of providing programs for the h,a\|icapped and disadvantaged. 'To 
ensure that states met these requirements^tne Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education (BOAE) of the Office of-Wu£a£ifn encouraged states to 
adopt funding "formulas" — presumably representing objective, ••quantita- ^ 
tive procedures for allocating funds. These formulas were to determine 
the distribution of federal funds' under Sections 120, T34..140 and 150 of . 
the Vocational Education Act. ■ . 

-Probably no other aspecf.of "the 1976 Amendments has generated more 
. controversy, -confusion, andTrustration than the general issue of how states 
* are" to distribute funds to eligible recipients. 'Almost four years after 
passage of the 1976 Amendments, clear federal guidelines' have not yet been 
established, and every state operates under great uncertainty as to whether « 



it is complying with~ federal* law , fattens ^. guid •JJg d J^^ 0¥td - 
&&&&VSb£te-£ S°n?r a t d o 1C b e° r a y pproved again. . 

This raport reviews the procedures states have jdpped to di|tr1bute 
federlwuXfor vocational education ^^S^f^^th. . 
a general overview, concentrating ort /hespecif i c^ro vis . 
distribution^ Yunds and Identifying the 1 sues «at have mpe 
development of workable procedures. JJese Issues incjuaej dis _ 

that are .sufficiently current and disaggregated. 

Section II analyzes the . types of fi^^^ft&X^ * 
and develops a taxonomy of da ^ transformation ana ™ h in our . . 
procedures. Section III develops a Suggested ^JJJnts and could bt ' 
judgment, meets the requirements Qf the 976 Amendments an 
used as a model for state systems. F l"3'^%J; C s;°V e s ^ FY 1979 
.detailed descriptions of procedures used by the states in 
for distributing federal funds. , ■ 

have adopted for distributing federals ^s. We. a J e v ^ v mathematical 
have found no state that has designed proc ^esrree ^ 
errors, arbitrary -judgments, juestionable ^f^^ ° n 5 everthe less, we 
- a'nd regulations, and inaccurate or <™PP r °P r1a Vwill become apparent in- , 
find it difficult to fault indiv dual states. As win oeco hh 
,the sections. that follow, federal ja grsjlp Jeen woefuJ.y , ^ . 
The Bureau of Occupational and /Jul t Education ^OAt| na di , s . tributing 
define unambiguous criteria and t design ' lear P™*° ur s , f , w . 

federal funds. A partial ex P] ana ^° n ^° r Q ^ n ' school finance systems, 
adequate expertise for analyzing and designing school Qf the 

How'eyer, greater technica prof ciency at BOAE cannot r^ ^ 
ambiguity. . Clearer, directions are neeoe Q ^rom a Moreover, the 

lation is irresolvably vague on several "g^t « s « K ahd too 

legislation pursues too ma ny objectives w *™ ™ jew * sucn pro blems 

■ to reflect a chaotic state of disarray^ 
■ a.'- Achieving "Non-Uniform" Di stributions 

- A major change of the 1971 1 Amendments ^^^^ £ 
plicit requirements for distributing ■ ' IT per iodic evalu- 

ated states to give due cor.slderat oj to th ^^gitffeknt popu- 
ations, to the relative neec o o at ^ J™«S? n d1str f cts to provide- 
lation sub-groups, to the relative , pro g ra ms. Yet, such provi 

resources, -and. to the excess ^^^f^^^f^tuim'^tiw 
sions had -proven inadequate. For example, me noub* 
and Lafior reported: . . . 



From our oversight of the [vocational education] Program during . 
the last two -years, .we have.foand that these requi rements are 
- tdo general in nature to carry out the intention of Congress 
- which was to provide additional resources to those school- dis- 
tricts' and agencies most In.fteed of those resources to Provide ; - . 

* 'programs (House of 'Representatives, Report , No. 94-1085, May 4, ; 
1976, p.^). . 

Similarly, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public welfare nottfd: # 

• Existing law prohibits the allocation^ funds among eligible 

* applicants in a manner which fails to take Into account the statu-, 
tory criteria for allocation, such as the matching of local expen- 

..• ditures at a uniform percentage ratio The purpose of such a pro-, 
. vision was to require State boards to take into account the rela- , 
tive- needs of applicants for Federal funds, and their relative . • 
ability to match such funds, inrelation to other applicants within 
the- State. Despite' this* provision, a number of states allocate 
J funds among school districts- on the basis . of a flat fomulajjrith- m 
out taking relative need or ability to pay jjito account (Senate, • . 
Report , No. 94-882, May 14, 1976, p. 7,1). ^ • 

In the 1976 Amendments, , the Congress clearly states that liericef'orth 
•uniform diltri^tion of federal funds to eligible recipients is unaccep- 
t&ble: • «> . , - 

'. . .the* Stated 11 not allocate'such funds among eligible . . 
recipients within the*State on the basis of per capita enroll- 
ment or through -matching of local expenditures on a uniform 
percentage basis (P.L. 94-482, Sec. 106(a)(5)(B)(n )) . 

Instead, state administrations' are to direct federal .funk to gcal agen- 
cies most 'in need of additional resources. "Need," in this instance, takes 
several forms r Thus, the Congress directs 

N that the State*shaTl, in considering the 'approval of such appli- 
cations'Cfor funds], give priority'to those applicants wjnch -- 
4 (i) are located fn economically depressed areas and areas, 

with nigh rates of unemployment, and are unable to provide the 
resources hecessary.to meet the vocational education needs of 
those-areas without Federal- assistance, /and ♦ 
* (ii) propose programs which are new to the area -to be served 
and which are "designed to meet new and emerging, manpower needs 
and job opportunities in the area, and, where. relevant; in the 
State and the Nation . . .. (P.L. 94-482, Sec. 106(a)(5)(A)). 

t * . 

While more explicit than- the 1968 .Amendments, these directions remain- 
ambiguous? What constitutes an "economically. depressed" area or a -hjgh- 
rate of unemployment is not defined, and liberal interpretations have 
Sibled,S states to -label almost all recipients "economical y depressed. 
For example, of 62 counties in New York, all but two - Dutchess Ad, 
TomkiSs -- are defined by the .1979, Annual flan as economically depressed. 



„ jrsftrsaswi zs ass s rate, 

if not ^U, local-ities* ' .* . 

Perhaps- anticipating such difficulties, the Congress specified fyr^ 
f ther criteria: . . _ - 

the State shall, in determining the amount of funds availr' 
able'under this Act which shall be made available to those appTi- • 

education among various populations and the various areas or me 

Sta H^ tte e, StatS a iin use as the two most important factors'™ ' 

■ w-lnc™ fSll?« or individuals within such.* mc,es, an (II) . 

• -sn +ho mcp nf other elioible recipients, the relative nnanciai- 

Si u/ f sSth°redpien 9 ts to prov?de the resources to l„x i.atj j or 
maintain vocational education programs to meet ^ needs of tn eir 
students and the relative number or concentratipn of students wnom 

• they've whose Education imposes higher than average costs, Such 

(P.L.' 9<-482. See. 106(6)(5)(B)(i)). 
' Here again, the language Is much mi specific ^^•Si'S'tfip- ' 

1 fo? I»i and merging manpower needs? Or. are hey to e a e n- 
oe'pendently with additional money, going to local ties "'fJT,!! raulre 
ability regardless of nee based on o her en er. a Doe th ™i 

' one on several criteria will distribute funds more br-oadly eind^unlformly 

S™1ve P «"e1unds. and y depend?Vo" the. weights assigned to each cnterta 
capita distribution. 

7 ..A - 
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Is it legal\o fund all applicants in. this way? BOAE has said yes. . 
In the March 1980%aft'of its policy Manual for. Federal Vocational Edu- « 
caption Fund Distribution, the Bureau, states: ** 1 

• States may- distribute Federal VEA funds to all applicants. Al- 
• though P,L. 94*482 describes separate approval ^selection, and funding 
* .-stages--, there Mno thing in the Law or -Regulations to prohibit 
" . a State from furtefong all applicants. Where all applicants are , ' . . 
•- 'funded, States cM use a combined prioritizing and funding pro- 
/' 'cess, as long as' fie two most important factors (1 relative fi nan- # 
dial ability and Cll low-income families (for LEAs) or (2) high cost 
students '(for'.other\l1gible recipients') individually receive the • 
v • greatest .Weight in' the process. (BOAE Information Manual for - ; 
■' Federal' Vocational Education State .Grant Fund Distribution Pro- * , 

,, .' cedures, March- 1980, p. 6). * *% - 

BOAE also gives .states the option of using a two-stage process of approval 
•and fbnding but 'does not require it. . . * 

" . ■ . , ^ 

- Despite BOAE's assertion that it is legal to distribute funds to all . 
applicants, mach doubt remains. Reporting on the 1976.1egislation to amend 
the Vocational Education Act, the Senate Committee*^ Labor and Public Wei- ■ 
fare states-, that the purpose of these criteria are to help States-make 
"hard.choices" about whom to fund, implying that only the neediest appn- 
cants are to receive funds:. ", ., ,» 

" •'• The Committee hopes that the specific provisions for the 
" eligible recipient applications will, prpvide the" State board 
' :' • with the necessary information to make. hard oho.ices among com- 
petin'g, applications for ; scarce Federal funds. : 

* However, even this statement-is ambiguous because the report continues: 

<■ •■ ' ; .-»" • .'1 

. . Of course, successful J on-going programs, should continue 
to receive assistance'. However, with the development of new • 
.vocational programs competing- for limited dollars, State boards 
may have to ".decide to fund new and .innovative programs, allowing 
"Stajje and local furfds. to pick up the costs of some operational 
prdframs. K » \' 

Short-of 4 more*-exjJl1cn'leg1s>at1on, the question^ whether all applicants 
may receive some federal funds cannot be answered. A clear .response nas 
" import policy impTica'tiOns, affecting not only what types of distribution 

•procedures are appropriate but also the effectiveness of Congress efforts 
to target resources where neetis are greatest. More will be said on these 
■s&U . issues in -Sectidn •11." y •' 

B.' Criteria Affecting Funds Distribution. 

While it' is-unclear whether. Congress intended all applicants to receive 
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■ feiterai funds, there 1s- no -doubt that it intended some to receive more- •, 

• • is "to receive. Each .criterion- deserves some discussion. . 

' v. ! pcatlon in an-EcoP ^r.nv Depressed Area! Stotes.have enjoyed 
' ' • much dis cretion in def ining economically depress ed, ar ^ny have em 
; v Dloved thrtriteria used to designate, areas under the Public . Works and . 
V P Ec°di!omic h Uelopment Act criteria, so >oad at mos areas tjfe s 

. > elude in their definitions measures of .unemployment rates and JhMHnlHj to 
^ orovide resources fir 'vocational education programs. Thus* BQAE encourages 
•\ ' NSStes to abandon dichotomous variables and to employ continuous' van ab es 
* Xtl wm force states to recognize that some areas are more economically 
» SMS! Implicit in these" directions is the ^ire-ent „- 
that, among localities designated as economically depressed, states alio ^ 
- • * catt-greater .resources to those, with greater needs. - 

. ' Js&sm toiap&pftjQjft '£'5" ' 

means in operational terms. 
,% -2. Hew Programs . ' Similar ambiguities >1 ague the definition of pro- • 

numbers of' trained workers. Such an interpretation Is consistent wltn ^ 
. other sections of the Act that stress, program planning based on careful 

••• . issssass fe. ... 

.would declare ineligible a locality that sought to expand an gating pro . 
(• to use updated .new equipment and -curriculum at substantial additional costs 
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— would not qualify for federal funding under a strict interpretation 
of the "new program" criterion. 

* * 

Such outcomes are clearly inconsistent with concerns expressed else- 
where in the legislation. The Act begins with a declaration of purpose 
tH&t leaves no doubt that Federal funds' are intended, among other aims, 
to help states extend and Improve existing programs, but the later 
phasis on new programs as one of only two criteria for approving appli- 
cations, discourages sensible planning. Instead, such heavy priority on 
"newness 11 may encourage potential recipients not only to rash into poorly \ 
♦developed programs for the sake of doing something new, but also to design 
elaborate new disguises for aid programs that do not change at all. . 

♦ 

The extent of such practices requires empirical, analysis* Regard- 
less of empirical findings', however, the emphasfs on new programs is 
misplaced* Not only is it a poor criterion for encouraging localities to 
use existing resources efficiently tut also it v unfairly rewards localities 
with the most limited offerings. It is much.more difficult, for a large 
recipient with a widely varied- program to develop new ones, though it may 
be important to expand existing ones. As written,' the legislation^ un- 
necessarily inflexible on this point. 

3.^ Relative Financial Ability . One of* the "two most important" fac- 
. tors, affecting funds distribution, relative financial ability has two pos- 
sible meanings, 'according to the VEA Regulations., First, it may be defined 
as local property wealth per capita, a measure similar to those used in 
school finance formulas seeking,to neutralize the Influence of tax base dis- 
parities on spending for education. Alternatively, it may be defined as 
total , local tax effort, per capita local tax. revenues divided by local per 
capita income. This Utter measure'* -one* of the criteria affecting alloca- 
tions of Inderal revenue sharing, * recognizes that property taxes are ulti- 
mately paia out of current income. Measuring the burden relative to income 
thus provides. a better indicator of ability to pay than a measure of assessed 
value per capita. Assessed value per capita ignores not only revenues ac- 
tually generated, but also variations in burden relative to local differences 
in the cnstrtbution of income.^ 

Despite the superiority of the tax effort measure, BOAE urges states 
to use property wealth per capita to detqrmirie» % relative financial ability. 
The Bureau argues that a measure of total tax affort is too* difficult to 
implement. Two major problems impede implementation. First-, in many states, 
the jurisdiction responsible for education is not geographically coterminous 
with other jurisdictions respohsible*for other services. Consequently, ag- 
gregates of tax revenues for air* local services are very difficult to cal- 
culate. Second, in many states', there are nd current, accurate measures of 
local income' for school districts. Typically, -states levying income taxes 
can calculate distributions of income for counties and municipalities, but 
unless school district boundaries coincide with these jurisdictions, dis- 
tributions for school districts cannot be determined. A few states have 
solved this problem by requiring taxpayers to include on their tax returns 
the name of the school district in which they reside. Others have developed 
trict boundaries; the programs permit easy and reasonably accurate estimates 
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of income, distributions for school districts. I" Jh^t, severa I states 
are capable of calculating per capita income for school districts, 
and BOAE could encourage, or indeed require, that these states use per 
capita income in measures of .relative financial ability. 

' BOAE has prohibited states -.from employing assessed value per student, 
ADA or ADM, as a measure of relative financial ability: Such ™asure 
fail to recognize that age distributions vary greatly among jurisdictions. . 
Sn eqSent y 5 "tricts with relatively few school age-cMldren may enjoy 
a fiical advantage-, in providing educational services, but this advantage 
Is cffset by greater difficulties in financing other public services in 
areater demand by adults, especially the elderly. Further, measures em- 
9 pl ylng ADA or ADM tend to penalize" districts with large private school . 
populations, high rates of absenteeism, and rapidly declining enrollments. 
E nW P <! have relatively higher fixed costs for education. Thus, tax 
base 'per cap?ta is aliplHor measure, more .neutral with respect to demands 
for non-school services anc^variations in fixed costs. 

npsnite'the suDeriority\f the per capita measure, it is difficult » 
for mw sStes to Calculate accurately.- Most states do not have data on 
Se re id t population of school. districts. Such data are available from 
the decennial census, but they S&ome qu ckly dated. Onl/ where school 
districts' are coterminous with mu%ipalities or counties can states secure 
accurate counts of resident population. BOAE recognizes this difficulty 
Ind limits Sites' that can substantiate their inability to secure popula- 
tion data to substitute assessed valul per student. The vast majority do 
'employ this proxy. 

4 Low-Income Families : The second of the two "most 'important" fac- 
tors de termin ng funds distr ibution is ^"relative number or concentra- . 
tiSnJf lSw-income families or individuals; with n such agencies The. 
ma ior unresolved question regarding this criterion is relative to what -- 
the US? of low-income families Relative to the total population of the 
LEA , or the number of low-income familTe* relative to the total numbe -of 
low-income families in the state? BOAE has opted f. or the former, a choice 
that can lead to some rather perverse outcomes unless" variables are care- 
lull v adiufted'fo? the size of the LEA. To see why, consider the extreme 
case of a site with on y two districts of vastly different s ze. One has 
a population of Too 000, of whom 800 are low-income individuals. The 
second has a- population of 1,000, of Whom SOO.are low-income. Thus, the 
coS ent ati?n P of low-income individuals relative to the | populttoq n of ;tto 
district is 20 percent and 80 per cent, .respectively. By BOAE s rale, funds 
are to be directed to the second district, despite the fact that over eo 
percent of the state's population of low-income individuals resides in the 



-first. 



The critical question here is whether the criterion is .intended to 
direci funds trindMouaU or geographic areas^ BOAE's procedure s directs 
funds to areas with the possibility, that veTTsTzable numbers of target 
nnn.iiations will receive little special assistance. Further, on tne very 
rea on bS aT. Ipt?"that population heterogeneity Jj^eases w th s ze. a 
-procedure that measures proportions of targei populations within LEAs in- 



evitably favors .small jurisdictions. There ma/ be some justification for - 
this practice. If It can be; shown that high concentrations of target, pop- 
ulations within LEA's produces, higher costs ger student, some adjustment 
is called for. However, if the problem is that target populations. gen- 
erally require more cosily programs, regardless of where .they reside, 
then distributing funds on the basis of numbers 'relative to the state ; * 
jtotals would be more' equitable ahd effective. 

. A second difficulty affectlngX the Implementation of this criterion • 
is the lack of data that are sufficiently disaggregated to target funds * 
precisely. Where states maintain income data only It the county level, i 
the number of low-income Individuals within LEAs within each county can . 
only be obtained by -pro-rating, countyX totals among districts. Typically, 
pro-rating is based on the distribution of the county's total population 
among LEAs. Thus, to the extent that target populations are not evenly 
distributed in relation to the total population, some LEAs are penalized 
while others are faVored-. As was noted above 1 several states have pro- 
cedures for pbtaining more accurate measures of school district income, 
distributions and BOAE could be urging universal adoption of these pro- 
cedures* • . 

/ 5. Above Average Costs . Many. LEAs eligible for federal funds 
receive, po local revenues and are wholly supported by state, funds. Hence, 
conventional measures of relative financial ability are not applicabTe, 
and where states allocate equal amounts per student, the criterion has no 
relevance at. all. However, in such instances, the law directs states to 
consider "the, relative number or concentration of students whose education 
Imposes higher than average costs, such as handicapped students, students 
from low- income .families, and students", from families in which English is 
.not the 'dominant language." Here again, BOAE has interpreted "relative" 
"to mean concentrations within, institutions rather than the size of the 
LEA target population relative to the state total. The practice has the 
same problems as ,those discussed above. 

Additionally, BOAE presumes that LEAs do in fact incur above average 
costs in educating these students. The* Bureau instructs states to count 
students; it does not require evidence that such costs are incurred 'or 
that additional funds based on such counts are actually to be spent on 
students identified. The failure to .insist on direct evidence of above- 
average costs may ignore important differences among LEAs. . Costs are 
likely to vary substantially — by factors of two or more — among types 
of students and types of services offered. ^Simple population counts are 
crude measures at best; at worst, they signify nothing. 

«* 

6. Weighting Criteria . Assuming these criteria could. be clearly 
defined and Accurately measured, the problem would remain as to. how each 
should be weighted in determining the distribution of funds. On this point, 
the legislation is extremely vague. States are directed to "give priority 
to" or consider "most important" various factors, but these phrases have 
no pperatTonal meaning. Until Fall 1979, the regulations simply repeated 
the language of the law and provided no additional insight. The draft of 
BOAE's policy manual issued in March 1980, fails to offer any guidance 
other than to specify which factors must receive the "greatest" weight. 



* * _ 

/ Presumably, a formula giving weights of .26 to two variables, relative 

,v financial ability and number of- low-income individuals, and weights of 

.24 to two others is legal for there is no specified minimum by which 
the' weights of these factors must exceed those of others.* v 

A more fundamental question is whether it is appropriate at all to 
try to solve a number of different objectives simultaneously through ar T 
bitrary weighting schemes. Arrifternative approaches to prioritize ob- 
x . ' jectives and devote resources to realizing the first before proceeding to 
the second.,. Thus, Congress might specify that federal funds are to be 
used first to eliminate vocational education spending disparities pro- 
duced by differences in relative financial ability. If resources remain 
after that objective* is Satisfied, they mvght then- be applied to\compen- 
sating for -above av§rage\ costs of educating special students. If some 
federal funds still remained, they might then be applied to supporting 
programs aimed at new labor' market _needs. Pespite the relatively small 
proportion of vocational Education dollars that federal funds represent, 
''such prioritizing may not be far-fetched. Some states, after all, have 
already" achieved substantial expenditure equalization through school fi- 
nance reform, and in thes£ states the criterion of relative financial 
ability has no meaning. /What objective are they to pursue next? We sug- 
gest a form of this approach and' develop it more fully in Section IV. 
One of its attractive^features is that 1t avoids the issue of mathematical 
weights, which is usually arbitrary and is occasionally subject to abuse. 

»C. Distri bution Mechanisms 

Prior to the 1976 Amendments, states distributed funds to'eligible , 
recipients in a- wide var*iety^-jtfays. 'State plans rarely described the 
distribution procedures precisely, and H is practically impossible to re- 
construct the distribution mechanisms actually used. However, generally 
one "of two types of procedures was adopted. Funds were distributed either 
on the'basjs of applications for grants to-support proposed projects or on 
the basis of a predetermined entitlement. Under the first, eligible recip- 
ients submitted a project proposal and budget which was reviewed by the 
state administration' ahd approved, modified, or rejected.. All those eli- 
gible did'not necessarily receive funds, and state offjciaU enjoyed sub- 
stantial discretion in determining what projects would be approved. Under 
the second, state officials determined an entitlement for each eligible 
recipient, which then submitted an application against the funds. The 
entitlement might be based s|mply on a flat amount'per .student for each 
recipient or it might attempt, by mathematical formula or administrative 
adjustment, to vary entitlements among recipients depending on need or 
other criteria* 

Although the 1976 Amendments explicitly forbade uniform distribu- 
tions, the legislation did not preclude states from continuing to employ 
either of these 'approaches'. 'Henceforth, states wpuld be required to apply 
the various criteria discussed in. the previous section to either the en- 
titlement or project based distribution. The legislation nowhere speci- 
fied how these criteria were to be applied, and indeed the regulations db 
, little to "clarify the, type of -mechanisms states" are to employ. For the 

\ most part, th£ regulations issued in "October 1977, merely repeated the • 
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language of the Act. 

However, in Appendix B of the .Regulations, a peculiar word appears: 

Question flo. 1 ; To^what part of the Act does the Section 106(a)(5) 
funding formula a pply? • 

Answer ; The section 106(a)(5) funding formula must- be applied to 
•all Federal J funds distributed under sections .120, 134, 140 and 150. 
, • ( Federal Roister , Vol. 42', Np. 191, Monday, October 3, 1977, p. 
53865, emphasis added) ' . * 

* \ * i 

"Formula" appears nowhere in the Act and >£. used only once in the main 
body of the Regulations — referring to the computation of expenditures for < 
•persons with limited English-speaking ability (Federal Register, Vol. 42, 

' Ho. 191, Monday, October^, 1977, Article 104.313(c), p. 53841). Seem- 
ingly, while never explicitly stating the requirement, without providing 
a single example of how the computations/ were to be performed, without 
offering any guidance as to what variab/es were to be included and how 
they should be weighted, BOAE had intended states to employ a formula to 
distribute federal funds. Yet it is odd to relegate s such a formidable 
requirement to. one sentence in the appendix. to forty-three pages of de- 
tailed regulations. How were states expected to implement the requirement 
for distributing funds by formula? The question has been at the center of 
four years of regulatory debate between BOAE and the state agencies over- 

, seeing the distribution of funds. 

What precisely is meant by the term "formula"? Though the ReguU- 
tions offer few hints, we take the term to mean a clearly delineated method 
— usually though pot necessarily mathematical — for allocating funds. 
Its chief feature is that it makes explicit and repli cable each step in 
the allocation process, ideally, it should produce the same outcome 
regardless of who performs the required computations; the need;. for subjec- 
tive judgment i's minimized and its influence teirpered, At the very least, 
- an outsider ought to be able to foBsw and understand how.a particular out- 
come was produced. • 

To employ a formula effectively and fairly, there are some additional 
criteria that it should striveNp meet.* • * 

1. Definitional Clarity 1 . Each of the variables employed .in the . 
formulas — i.e., the criteria governing funds distribution —'must be 
clearly defined. The definition should apply uniformly among eligible 
recipients witftin each state, and perhaps among states as well. Each 

•variable should strive to reflect or measure accurately the intended phe- 
nomenon. • „ v 

2. Ease of Understanding . In 'one sense, a formula "works" if it 
produces the outcome intended by, the controlling legislation.^ Hence, one 
might argue that it is necessary only to understand the outcome rather 
than the procedures that produces it. However, often the intended out- 
come 1s not realized*- perhaps because objectives conflict or perhaps 
because mathematical or statistical errors have been made and it is 
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Important to be able easily to identify the source of the problem. More 
importantly, there is not always consensus on the legislative Intent, 7 
and it 1s therefore useful to be able to understand how a particular for- 
mula reinforces one Interpretation or another. Consequently, formulas 
should be designed to allow easy understanding by federal, state, and • 
local . officials, legislators, parents, teachers, and others concerned with 
operating educational programs. , 
• 

3. Use of Current and Reliable Data . Often it is possible to define 
clear criteria for distribution, but data are not available that are suf- . 
ficiently current and reliable. Lagged data that deviate significantly 
•from current conditi6ns will produce unwanted results. • Some data, while 
reliable in the aggregate, are suspect when disaggregated or prorated.- 
Data may be missing for some states or for. some recipients within states, 
and bias in the pattern of missing data will bias distributions based on 
such variables. • „ 

4. Geographic Specificity . Related to problems of data* currency • 
and reltability^^-the problem that data may not be available in a form ." 
that permits effective targeting of funds. At whai-JeveT is it necessary 
to distinguish eligibility — among states, counties, LEAs, schools, class- 
rooms, or individuals? ' 

5; * Stability - Also related to problems of data reliability and geo- 
graphic specificity is the formula 1 sensitivity to small changes in the 
measures employed. High sensitivity may be desirable, although this will 
lead to large differences in allocations among recipients and over tinfe. -. 
Large changes may impair'recipients 1 ability to plan effectively; on the 
other hand, formula* insensitive to>eal differences among recipients 
defeat objectives to target funds, ^ - ^ 

6. Unintended Incentives , Even formule^ that -meet all of the abdve^ 
criteria can create unintended incentives and consequences that counteract 
the intended objectives of the formuU., The formula may encotirage recip- % 
ients to*report false or misleading data, to relabel students, or, shuffle 
financial accounts. ' 

< 

Evert: when these criteria for good formula design are respected, a 
formula may not produce the intended res.ult. There is nothing inherently 
fair about formulas. The most important decisions affecting a formula's 
outcome — the; choice of variables, the mathematical specification of the ' 
relationships ^mong .variables, the values given to coefficients or exponents 
— iare all external to the -formula itself; they are policy decisions. that . 
must be made by administrators and legislators and therefore subject to 
political" debate and conflict. From this'bfroader perspective, formulas 
are not objective at all, despite their apparent quantitative precision. 
Indeed,* by. including and excluding different variables and by manipulating 
values assigned to different coefficients, it 1s prbbably possible to de- 
sign a formula that would produce any outcome desired, while still meeting, 
the criteria outlined above and those specified in legislation. A formula 
per-se 1s no guarantee of fairer or more effective allocation. 

• Unfortunately', this point has been missed by'BOAE, as^el 1 'as 'others 
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press1ng s fq»»the adoption of formiflas as the primary* mechanism' for d1s-*. • » - 
trtbutfng Ads. Although formulas help to explain the steps followed by • . 
states to JTlocate funds,- in the absence of unamb1guousVVnstructipns about . 
what variables to include and how they are to be prioritized or weighted,, 
formulas are "no more likely to produce desirable outcomes than any , other 
method of distribution. In this sense, the concentration on developing 
.different "models" of formulas may be misplaced; more fundamental issues - v 
must be resolved before these models have any real operational meaning.. 

. D. Setaside Provisfons . . 

- " ■ . ' # . 7 

The setaside requirements of the 1976 Amendments are another_area of 
on-going confusion and debate. The legislation contains three primary %. 
setaside provisions. First,* at least 10 percent of each state's basic ■ 
grant is reserved to pay not more-than 50 percent- of the excess costs of . * 6 
vocational education programs for the handicapped. Second,, at /I east 20 -* 
percent of each state's basic grant is. to be used to cover no more than 50 
* percent of the excess costs of programs for the disadvantaged. Third, the 
Act reserves 15 percent of each state's basic grant for not "more .'than 50 « 
percent of the costs of vocational educat16n for persons who have completed 
or left high school or who arl unemployed or -already in the rabor market 
.(the postsecondary setaside). Additionally, a portion, of the'disadvan- ' • '.* 
' taged setaside is reserved for persons with limited-English proficiency ,- 
the amount varying with their number as a proportion of each spate's pop-, 
ulation aged fifteen to twenty-four, Inclusive. ' • , 

The Original legislation did ""not specify that funds reserved for the' 
handicapped and disadvantaged could be used to cover only the excess costs 
' of programs and services.- Following the publication of proposed regulations, 
in April'1977, a letter to Commissioner of Education Boyer from Represen- f y 

tatives Perkins and Quie and Senators 1 Pell and Javits made i-t clear that, 
the setasides were intended to help cover the costs of "special forms of , 
assistance, over and above the regular program." The Congressmen argued ^ . 
tha*t any 'other interpretation would-not lead to an*expans1on of services 
"for the handicapped and disadvantaged and might lead to a reduction. Con- 
^ _ • sequently, subsequent regulations required that the setasides ? for ^the hand- 
icapped and disadvantaged be applied only to the additional, costs- of- * - '. 
special programs, services and activities. r 

Much confusion remained, however, especially as to whether the prin- 
ciple of excess cost applied -to both .mainstreamed programs and-.separate 
specialized programs. Consequently, 1n March 1978, OE issued a further v 
... interpretation. First, the interpretation reiterated the emphasis of the 
Vocational Education Act on malnstreaming: . '. 

« The State shall use, to the maximum extent possible, the funds. ■• • ' 
expended for handicapped and disadvantaged persons to enable, 
these persons to participate in regular vocational education ' H * 
" programs (Federal Register , Vol. 43, No. 59, Monday, March 22, 

• $ . 1978, p. 12357). \ ' « 

For students placed iK regular programs, excess costs refer .to expends 
ture per student for non-handicapped* or non-disadvantaged students in > 

-is- - •■ . ■ ■•- . 
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'vocational education. , 

When'it is-necessary to place a student in a separate specialized 
program, the entire cost of this programimay be counted as excess costs, 
provided the average statewide (state and Ideal ) expenditure per student 
equals or exceeds the average per student expenditure for non-hajldi capped. 

- or non-disadvantaged students. Unfortunately, 1 this interpretation creates . 
a powerful incentive to isolate students rather,- than mainstream. Consider 

, the following hypothetical example.' Suppose a state spends $1,000 per 
student for non-handicapped students. The state has 1 ,000. handicapped 
students Jrr vocatiohal education and 10. percent of its basic grant amounts 
to $300,000, or $300 per handicapped student. > If the state mainstreams' 
these students, it must spend $1,600 per student, including an additional 
$300,000 Of state- lt)cal expenditures to match the federal setasldes dolla^ 
for dollar. However, if the state electa to place all students in. spe- 
cialized facilities, it' need spend only $1,300 per student. In this case, 
average statewide .state and local expenditure is the required $1 ,000 per • 
student, $300 of which can be counted as the 50 percent match for the 7300 
per student of federal funds. The state need not spend the additional 
$300,000 required if students are mainstreamed. Consequently, the larger 
the setaside, the greater 1s the -incentive to Isolate students in special 
programs rather than mainstream them as the legislation would prefer. 

, The excess cost provision has made it difficult for some states to 

match federal setaside funds, and a few have threatened to return funds 
to OE. . It is easy to see why they are experiencing difficulty. In effects 
the operation of the excess cost provision creates a perverse incentive 
structure. On the one*hand", spending small amounts per student in setaside 
dollars forces states to match at unusually high total matching ratios. 
Spending 'larger amounts decreases total matching ratios but forces states 
to raise substantial sums of new dollars. Fo^example,- assume a state 
spends an average of Jl ,000 .'per student for vocational education. Assume 
further that the federal setaside amounts to $50 per handicapped student 

^^in' vocational education. For a mainstreamed student, the state must put 
up an additional $50, bringing the state-local total to $1.050 or a 
total matching -ratio of 21:1. As the.per student setaside increases, say 
to $300 in our previous example, this <atio declines greatly, but states 
have substantially more difficulty generating additional funds. 

In'shcrt, the excess cost provision is a clumsy mechanism foc tar- 
> geting funds. It is insensitive to' existing levels of state spending 
an* matching ratios for target groups .and creates strong disincentives to - 
use the'money at all. Attempting to respond 'to the problem, Congress 
amended the Vocational Education Act in 1978 -to allow states to exceed the 
50 percent limit on the fed(£JJ share for eligible recipients financially 



unable" to provide pro grams >o\target groups. However, the amendment 
' merely Perpetuates the basic shortcomings of the excess cost notion and 
creates additional problems as. to-how "financially unable* recipients a 
to" be defined. 

A simpler and more effective approach might be tcf reserve setasldes 
for special purposes — services, programs, and activities - but drop 
' the matching requirements altogether. .To avoid supplanting stated-local 



funds with federal funds — the major concern of the Congress in insist- 
ing on the excess cost interpretation ~ stat.es could be required to 
matntaih-existtng! levels of support (on a per student basis adjusted for 
inflation), as well as document that state-local average expenditures per 
student for target groups equaled or exceeded average expenditures per 
student for 1 non-hand1 capped and non-disadvantaged' students ... Such an- ap- 
proach would be consistent bofh with efforts to jncoura'ge mains treaminj) \ 
and with Congressional objectives to provide necessary special services. . 
i'that facilitate participation in vocational education. 

E. Summary » 

, 4 - While- by no means an exhaustive treatment of the ambiguities and 
problems complicating implementation of the T976 Amendments, the discus- ' 
si on thus far serves to highlight some of the major issues, . Important 
questions remain to be answered by Congress before one can reasonably 
expect states to adopt clear ^distribution procedures that respond * 
effectively to the aims of the Congress: ' m ' * 

1. Can'federal funds be distributed to all LEAs and insti tutionsi or 
must monies be directed first to thostf most in need on the basis Of 
ability to pay and other criteria outlined in the* legislation? 

„ <* * 

2. If universal distribution is permitted, what is the operational 
^meaning of the "priority" assigned to the various factors affecting ,* 

distribution? ^ * m 

3. If universal distribution is not permitted, is eligibility deter- 
mined by satisfying^only one of the several factors or must all be 
satisfied"? . - 

4. Are stales permitted, to use <dichotomous variables ~ e.g., location 
in an economically depressed area or operating a new program — to 
determine eligibility or must they employ' continuous measures of 
these characteristics that distingufsh among different levels of need? 
How should such measures be defined? 

5. Where data, such as'measures^pf low-income families-, are not currently 
available at the relevant, level of geographic specificity, to^ what extent 
will proration or the use of proxies be permitted? Wi 1.1 states be re - 
quired to collect such data? by what deadlines? 

6. Does Congress intend to direct funds to needy individuals or needy 
areas? If areas, what types of distribution methods should states -employ 
to avoid unintended concentration of all resources in a few small juris- 
dictions? 

7. Is & presence of target populations sufficient evidence thatrecip-, 
ient'^sUicur above average costs for certain students or must such costs 
be documented? 

8. Should such objectives as overcoming the disadvantages of low relative 
financial ability or high concentrations «.of low-income families be priori- 



tized and 'addressed-' sequentially, or should states seek, to address all 
simultaneously? \ , 

9. " If objectives are' to be addressed simultaneously, how is each to be - 
Weighted? . 

10. Did Congress .intend states tQ adopt a mathernatically based formula 
to allocate funds, and if so, A to what parts of the Act does such a for- 
mula apply? How much discretion" are states to have in formula -design and. 
application? * 

11. ' If a formula is to be" employed, how will the basic decisions be made 
regarding what variables to include and how to weight them?- • 

12 Does the 'matching requirement for excess costs lead to -the result^ 
- niended by Centres s? MoUld full federal funding of excess costs be more 
Hkely- to realize Congressional intent, while'greatly simplifying compli- 
ance and eliminating perverse incentives? • . 

These are but a few of the unanswered questions. In light of such uncer- 
tainty! how have states responded? < What .procedures for distributing funds 
have actually been adopted? To that subject we now turn. 
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II. STATS DISTRIBUTION FORMULAS 
* .* > 

•* Although never explicitly required by the 1976 Amendments, the hall- 
mark of 'the new legislation has -become the funds distribution formula. As 
set forth in the Regulations, distribution formulas are to govern the al- 
location of funds distributed undet Sections 120, 134, 140, and_15Q -- 
approximately 90 percent of the 495 million spent in 1977-78, No other . 
aspect of vocational education funding has caused greater controversy and 
confusion. More than three and one-half years after passage of the legis-. 
lation, BOAE began to provide states with some specific examples of ac-. - 
ceptable procedures. Even these were not yet free of ambiguities and 
mi sspecifi cation, and BOAE subsequentlMpandoned them. In., this Section, ? 
we analyze. th'e^#pes of formulas states have adopted. By way. of background - \ 
it js helpful to begin with a general Took .at intergovernmental fiscaurelac.. t 
tions in education, including the major factors affecting-funds distri- ^ . 
bution^and the general types of allocation formulas that have been developed. . 

A. Some\General Concerns in Education Finance , . t , 

Daring the past 15 years or so, a great deal of attention has been ■ \ 

paid to improving the ways by which ftates distribute mohey for education 
to local school districts and- institutions, Generally, these efforts- have 
had two objectives, first to improve the distribution of state money with 
respect to local differences in costs and second to improve the distribu- 
tion with respect to local differences in fiscal capacity to meet those « 
costs. Thus, the gereral aim of school finance reform has been to design * 
distribution systems-that provide larger amounts of state aid to local re- 
cipients that fact higher costs in providing a given level of education or A 
that possess less capacity to finance a given level qf spending from local ' 
sources of revenue. - ^ ^ 

With regard to costs,' the task for state government has been to dis- . ' 
tinguish between differences in expenditure that are attributable to cost , 
differences and those which Ire attributable simply to differences in local 
.preferences, toward "either extravagance or parsimony.' As a rule, states 
We considered two types of cost differences acceptable for compensating 
aid, costs attributable to differences among students. and those attributable f 
to differences among distri ctrof" institutions. v . * . \ |f 

(1) Studen t Characteristics . Some students, such as the handicapped, 
require speciirV and costly services.. Districts with higher than"»verage , 
proportions of handicapped students, have higher than average costs, other 
th'lngs equat^The argument has been extended to disadvantaged, to bi- 
lingual ItudentsN and to gifted students. An unresolved Issue is, the ex- 
tent to which student' preferences 'should be recognized as-establishing dif- \ 
ferences -in necessary costs. If, for 'example, students in a given' district ' 
seek to enroll themselves in disproportionate numbers in experfsive courses 
-and programs (expensive on account, say, of the requirements for specialized 
teaching'skills or capital equipment), should the state on that account 'pro- 
vide the district with an extra amount of funds, or should the Tocal author- 
ity be held responsible either, to find the extra money or rattan student 
places in the favored programs? * .'*'*' , 



(2) District or College Cost Characteristics . It may require more 
dollars to provide a certain amount of instruction to students in some 
districts than in others. Sparsity of student population, inpreases trans- 
portation costs and makes realizing scale economies difficult. Districts 
located 1n extremely cold or extremely hot climates f«c6 higher energy 
costs than do districts in temperate places* Central city districts often 
have higher costs for.J)uilding maintenance because of the age of the struc- 
ture and because of vandalism. These cost differences so far mentioned 
are related primarily to the physical aspects of the local authority. 

Additionally, there is increasing Interest in cost or price, differ- 
ences related to the market power or position of districts. It costs 
some districts more money to obtain services of teachers of given" compe- 
tence than others. In general, older industrial cities are in a weaker 
market position to hire teachers than middle class suburbs, teacher quality 
held constant. In measuring these price differences, one must separate 
the effects of local- preferences toward hiring teachers of given types and 
toward having large or small' classes policies that are within the con- 
trol of at least some districts — from conditions, such as the relative 
attractiveness of the district's students to teachers, that artf beyond the 
capacity of the district to change. . Only the latter conditions are appro- 
priate to recognize in preparing an educational pries index for a set of 
local authorities. Sophisticated formula* now in use in education take -* 
explicit account of all of the above differences in necessary expenditures. 
Lacking a well defined production function in education, we do not yet have 
the capacity to make precise estimates of true differences in costs, but 
we can at least make approximate estimates of the main sources, of differen- 
. tiated need. \ 

To recount, the first objective in .drawing up a wel 1 -functioning 
set of intergovernmental -fiscal arrangements 1s to recognize interdistnct 
differences in necessary expenditures. The second objective is to take 
proper account of differences in local fiscal capacity. This second aim 
assumes, of course, that the grantor government expects the local authority 
to meet part (in some cases all) of the previously defined necessary ex- 
penditures from its own taxablV sources. It is not required that things 
work this way. There are respectable arguments in education to the point 
that services should be fully paid for by federal .and state governments. 
Education in Hawaii is fully funded by the state, and New Mexico, Florida, 
and Washington are states that come close to this condition* Because in- 
dividual local educational authorities have lost virtually all power to 
set local tax rates and to determine the level of expenditures per student, 
it is reascnable to. say that the educational system t>f California is financed 
fully by the state and' federaUgovernri)ents. Nevertheless, local contribution 
' ir still regarded as an important source of revenue -in most states. Accord- 
ingly, state governments -.try to equalize local taxable, capacity by making 
bigger grants, other things equal; to local authority that are below average 
1n local tax base per capita or; per student and by making relatively smaller 
'contributions to authorities that are. rich in taxable resources. 

However, varying state and federal, grants inversely .witfi taxable 
resources per student is no guarantee , that these. funds are properly dis- 



tributed. local taxes are levied mainly on real^ property, and at first 
blush, this seems, a, sufficient measure of local taxable resources. How- 
ever, this measure ignores the possible significance ° f , fnt ^district 
differences in average household income or, alternatively, the proport on 
of families in' the^di strict below poverty leyel of income. J ake two dis- 
tricts. A and B, and let. them both have equally high assessed va Nation per 
student. Let A be population by upper income people and let B be inhabited 
by lower income. By the -fact that valuations are equal per student, we 
can logically assume that B has a substantial ampunt of industrial or * 
commercial property, i.e., non-residential property per student. B can 
"export" part of its local tax burden and the tax payment pter household in 
B may be rather low. Yet, the local tax borne by : -local families may be- 
greater as* a proportion of household income in- B than in A. • 

'States have responded to this problem in^two main ways. The more 
precise adjustment is to offer income-specific property tax relief to low > 
income families. The second is to adjust the actual assessed taxable 
values 'in the- districts by an. index based -on district average household in- 
come figures. In the example above, district would have ts total assessed 
valuation adjusted downward and A's Would be raised. This action would 
serve to increase the entitlement of B to. state aid- and to reduce that Of A. 

A second problem in the measurement of local fiscal resources is sum- 
marized by the phrase, "municipal overburden," Other loc ^1 s ^ices, such 
as fire, police-, streets, libraries, health, and (sometimes) welfare are 
paid for from the same local tax base as is education. Tn central cities, 
expenditures per capita for these non-school services may be so high that 
there is little effective- taxing power left once- these requirements are met. 
Since protective services, at least, have absolute priority over education, 
the schools of central cities may be inadequately funded even though the 
tax base- per student appears to be reasonably high To an increasing degree 
state governments are introducing a correction to their aid .formulas to deal 
with th'e problem of municipal overburden. 

With thete considerations in mind, what -types of grant-in-aid formulas 
have states employed? There are five general models: 

>)) Flat Grants "' \ 

v 'flat grants provide equal distributions per capita or per student. 
Because flat grants recognize neither differences in necessary expenditures 
nor differences in locally taxable resources, they are seldom used at 
present, and are explicitly forbidden for use n, vocational education 
Only for small .programs in* which student need is not thought to be different 
from one district to another have they a place. , , 

: ' . \ • 

2) Fixed-Unit Equalizing Grants ' • , ( 

In educational circles, this arrangement is known as the foundation 
program plan, but the more neutral label is to be preferred. -Under 
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tMs svstem the state guarantees a specified amount of funds per student, 
prided tte *d strict levies a minimuS lo«l tax. If the minimum local tax 
fails to raise the guaranteed amount per student, the state supplies- th.e 
difference For eximple, the state might guarantee $1 .500 per student to 
111 districts levying local property tax of at least^ne percen o market ■ 
value.' A district with assessed value per student of $60,000 would raise 
onlv $600 from local sources; therefore, the state would supp.ly an additional 
$Sio per studeni If. the district chose to levy * higher rate, say 2 percent, 
it would still receive $900" from the state but would be able to spend an 
additional $600, or a total of $2,100 per student. 

: VThe general formula for Fixed-Unit Equalizing Grants is. the following: 

# w 

A. = ^u -*f Y i . 

x where . " 



* 



,A. = -state grant to the ith district 



i 



N.-= student count in ith district 

u "= state' ^guaranteed level of expenditure per student toward 
meeting the costs 'of the given service 

Y. = Assessed Value in the ith district 

r = Computational tax rate 

thus the "first product on the right hand'side stands for an estimate 
of necessary expenditures in the given districted the second product is 
an estimate of a fair, locaJ contribution. If r is set sufficient y low, 
then all d?s?ricts can provide their .students with the given service at no 
hiaher local -tax rate than that required of the richest local autnoriiy. it 
i nor cSn practice 'to adjust the value of u by the characteristics) of 
studentsTS particular district and to adjust A t by a cost of education 
index. . . 

3) State-local Sharing Formulas (Reimb ursement, Rate) 

5 With this type of formula, the state pledges to reimburse a certain 
percentage of expenditures determined by thecal budget. The percentage. 
br ratio of state to :1 deal expenditures, varies depending on Jh^lative 
flnlndal ability of Ideal districts The percentage is relat vel hig in 
low wealth districts and relatively low in high wealth. In P«re form, 
the formula produces ^this result: any two district that have the same 
expenditure' per student also .have the same local school tax rate-and vice- 
versa." ^ . 

■The general form of the formula is: 



where 



A i 



state grant to the 1th district 



X =• arbitrary constant, 0<xsl, representing approximately the 
statewide local share of the costs of the given service 

y.j = assessed value per studefft in the ith district 

•0 

y = state-wide average assessed value per student*--, 

\ 

E. ■ total budget or total state-local budget \n the ith 
1 district 



There are many variations of the basic formula. -Some modifications are 
adopted to stimulate low spending districts and to curb the extravagance of 
high spending-. Other modifications eliminate high wealth districts from 
receiving any state aid at all; but when this' is donei, the result\of equal, 
expenditure-equal tax rate is not fprthcoming". At first glance, this may 
seem paradoxical, but only until it is realized that A i can take op negative 
values. In other words, this formula may dictate that high 
turn over part of their local tax receipts to: the state for 
to low wealth places. This is called recapture. / 

Differences in relative costs per .student can be taken 
directing separate sharing formulas toward programs that se 
categories of student. Alternatively, they can be recogni 
extra values or weights to high cost students 1 and using a w 
count to compute y.,. As' before, differences in the educatij 
can be dealt with by simply using the index to adjust A^ 



wealth! districts 
redistribution 



into account by 
ve different 
ed by .assigning 
ghted student 
price index 




4) Levelling Up Formulas 

Levelling up formulas proceed sequentially. State money ts fijrst 
directed to the poorest district, then when the poorest districtis a*s rich 
as the second poorest, these two districts receive state money touring them 
up to the level of the "third poorest, and so*ori. The process stops when the 
state reaches 'some target, such as seeing to "it that no district is poorer than 
the average district of the state, or when the state money runs out. Although. 
New Hampshire distributes very little state aid for education, the money it 
does pay out is distributed in this fashion. - ^ 

. ' . A . 



5) Weighted population Formulas 

This approach adopts some variation in the gereral model: 
• A. « WADA, » A m 

; where • WADA i = xADA. + yADA k + zADA x , ^ 

. . *< ' a. = State aid Jo the' ith district, , ( 

' WADA, *■ ' Weighted Average Daily Attendance in the ith 
; 1 . district, 

V = Total state funds available for dlstrlbutlw; and 
x , y , and fare weights for = ^ 

a weight of 1.5 and foAx migh ; represent for all other «u e ^ 

no Ganges required in the formula if funding fluctuates. 

. There are numerous variations or , each of teese five ; Was and^each^ 

• III these -mSdels-are employed in vocational education. 



B. 



Characteristic s /formulas Used to Distribute Vocational. 
Education Funds • 



The remainder, of this section examines ^y^J^Stional " 
procedures used by each state to dlst I^/^^^ id it1cilj however, 
. education. No two formulas we have reviewed ar ^^SlondStlo^ several 
some share one or more characteristics. Thus, this section ^ The 
taxonomies that enable onu to speak general ly Jbuut funds distr 
specific procedures adopted by each state are ou^nneu 

may have made wi thin-year changes in its formula, possip y n .J - h 9es> 

■ ssr.-ttfl. a f^^zMsr ^ 

that analyses was impossible. In these J;^ an « s ; e ^ ed Five Ye ar Plans, 
' . . FY 1980 were examined. For all fifty states, we J e » 1 ^ ti pioce dures-. 

Annual Plans, an d ah, jot er ~ % ^ ^ u { docuSenfreviews Vith , 

^re^mcfal^Vr^claHfi^ation and additional infection. 
1 ,These eighteen states were the following: 

; a • " 23 
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Alabama 

California- 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas * 



Massachusetts 
Minnesota. 
New Hampshire 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 



Pennsylvania" 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 



' Our analysis concentrates on three basic steps of formula design: 
1) data selection, 2) transformation of data into standardized scores, 
and 3) transformation of point scores into dollar allocations or reimbursement 
rates. In the first step, the state determines which characteristics of the 
.eligible recipients (i.e. school districts, community colleges, vocational- 
.technicaV schools, etc.) will be used in the formula to determine relative 
levels of need. The number of students who come from lowrincome families, 
the rate of unemployment* and the assessed value of property in the area 
served by the eligible recipient are examples of some'' of the characteristics 
that a state may choose to employ. 

In the' second step, the raw data that were selected in Step ] are converted 
; to standardized scores in order to make them more usable in a formula. This • 
is dorie'because the widely divergent orders of magnitude of the raw data 
distort their relati vej|evels of importance. For example, the average number 
of students from low-^ome families in a school district may be 10 times the 
size of the average rate of unemployment in a school district, (say, 100 
students from low-income families vs. a 10% unemployment rate)-, but this 
does'not mean that the number of students from low-income families should 
'count 10 times as heavily as the~ unemployment rate in determining an eligible 
recipient's level of need for funding. Therefore, it.is necessary to convert 
all characteristic measurements to a uniform point scale. For example, each 
eligible recipient might receive a score of between ] and ]0 points based on . 
its unemployment' rate and a score- of between 1 and 10 points based on its 
number of students from low- income families. 



1) Data Selection 



Although the 1976 Amendments specffy a number of criteria that are to 
influence the distribution of funds, the legislation does not describe what 
measures states are to use to implement these criteria. Regulations, provide 
some directions; for example, states are instructed to use, wealth .per capita 
to measure relative financial ability. Fpr the most part, however, states have 
enjoyed .wide latitude in defining the variables they employ in distribution 
formulas. The Variable List at the beginning of Section IV defines several 
dozen measures often found in formulas. The descriptidns of individual 
state's procedures include a number of additional measures that, in their 
'details, are unique to the particular sta,te under discussion. 

* < 

The wide variety of measures employed makes taxonomy of variables rather 
uninformativeV Rather, we have sought to determine what factors are included 
in each' state's distribution formula. In some cases,. a state may use only 
one variable to measure a particular factor; in other cases, a state may use 
several variables- to build a composite score that is entered into the formula, 

N- ■ 
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Table IUJ 

Criteria Proposed 1n Formulas Distributions < v v 

Section 120 Funds- to Eligible * 
Recipients FY T979 

Assessed* Assessed ' Local 

Value Value Per Tax ..Income Employ. New Cost ' Depressed 
Per Capita ADA ' Effort Factor Factor * Programs Factor Area 
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Assessed Assessed 
Value . Value Per 
Per Capita ADA 



Local 

Tax- Income Employ. 
Effort Factor Factor 



- \ 
New . Cost Depressed 
Programs .Factor Area 



Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New. Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

'Oklahoma. 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota * 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah , 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
( ,J est Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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or 1t may enter Several measures- of general criterion 'directly Into the formula, 
k For'example, onelstate may measure concentration of lovMncome families with • • 

a single measure \pf the number of -families below tlte poverty level 1n each K 
. LEA; another statS might employ three low-Income measures ~ a count of families 
below poverty, a Spunt of children receiving AFDC, and a. count of children » 
' eligible for free Aschool lunches. ^ ft 

[ -'Table II-J suLar'izes the types of factors each state use,s In Its dlstrl- 
• butlon formula." "THie reader- may refer to the descriptions of each state s 
procedures*1n Sectlbn III to determine how each state actually measures 
a particular factor! - We have considered a state to employ a particular 
factor -only where ie, are able to determine that It explicitly Included th.e t < 
factor in Its distribution procedures. In some Instances, the descriptions 
*of these procedures -Were too vague to discern Whether a particular criterion 
was actually employee*. ^ 

The first three iolumns of Table II-l Identify three types of measures* 
typically used as relative financial ability fao^rs. VEA Regulations specify 
that states may measure relative .financial ablllt? using either local property 
« wealth per capita or per capita local tax revenue as, a percentage of local per 
capita Income. As was noted 1n Section I, many states are unable to determine , 
the resident populations of local school districts. Hence, they haye ' 
■ substituted property wealth per student as a measure of relative financial 
ability. 'Most states employing a wealth per student measure use average, 
dally attendance (ADA) In the. denominator, but.soje use average dally 
, membership (ADMV, and some use enrollment (E). In FY 1979, 34 states used 
I ' • SS per student- as a measure of relatiw financial abi ity; eight used 

wealth per capitav and eight used local tax effort (of which six also used . 
' either SeaUh per*capita or per student). In two states that used wealth 
measles we were unable to determine which of the two measures-per capita 
^ studen^'was employed. As best we could determine, four states V sed 
measure of relative financial abilitysat all. 



or 
no 



Only three-states did not propose some sort of income factor, although, 
the actual measures. vetted widely. Similarly, 29 states used ^variety of 
measures as an employment factor including -local unemployment rates, labor 
markedt projections » youth unemployment rates, and drop-out rates. 

• * Perhaps reflecting the difficulty of quantifying a sensible ["new program" / 
factor, only seven ~sta*tes included this criterion in their JWJjEjJ. t 
procedures,. Moreover, among-tnose claiming 'to use this factor, definitions. . 
, - were ofteff vague, as were explanations of how the measure ^actually affected 
distributions of funds. * 

Thirteen states incorporated some measure of relative costs. For some . , 
states, thills simply a mefsure of differences in expenditures per student. . 
' ■ A few employ nore sophisticated measures of .relative costs by program or type 
of, student served. 

j * ' Finally, eight states ptoposed a separate factor designating *qme eligible 
.recipients as- looted in an Snonlcally depressed area. In every Instance, 
thesH?a?et a so included other income and employment factors. As best we 
could determine, only three States did not use at least on,e measure related- 
»• 4 to designing an e igible recipient as located in an economically depressed 



area. 
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As has been noted previously, there 1s usually more than one way to 
measure any,of these factors, andJtHe number of options available to states 
raises a potentially serious probfem. /Where more than one measure is. 
available, the choice of one* measure over another 1s. likely to favor a particula 
population or typ.e of eligible recipient. For example, as a measure of relative 
financial ability, assessed -value per student-may have the effect of making 
1nner-c1ty schools look less needy than 1f assessed value per capita is used. • 
In this case, the choice 'of the one method over the other implicitly caVries 
with It a preference' for helping schools outside large urban* districts. 

A similar problem exists, with two possible methods'- of -counting the / 
number of students' an eligible recipient serves. One measure, ca-lled'fTE« , 
enrollment, is a count of the number of full-time equivalent students who are 
official ly^enrol led with a particular eligible recipient. Average Daily 
Attendance, or ADA, on the other hand, is a measure of average number of , 
students *ho actually attend each day. An eligible recipient's- ADA will, t 
of course, be lower than its FTE enrollment if there -is *ny absenteetsm at aTl , 
and* the more absenteeism a school has, the lower its ADA will be. It 'is often 
said that inner- city^Schoo Is have.a higher rate of absenteeism than suburban 
schools, meaning 'that inner^city schoo-ls would tend to look less neejjy-j|f . 
ADA is used in the denominator of measure.of relative financial ability^* if 
RE enrollment 1s used instead. 
-$."'• 

' If School S, a suburban school, has the same FTE enrollment as does , - . 
School I, an inner-city school, and if School S also has a lower rate of: . , 

-absenteeism than does School I, then School S will have a higher ApA than 
School I. If the distribution of funds is, based partly upon each school's 
number of students as reflected by its ADA, then School f with its Wgh ADA . 
will receive more money than School I, other things being equal. That is, 

* even though both schools have the same FTE enrollment, the suburban school 
will receive more dollars per FTE enrolled student than the inner-city school • 
if ADA* is used to measure Level.. of Need. Selecting ADA. as a measure of. Level 
of Need is then a way to favor suburban schools over inner-city schoojs. . - 

* 

Where-there are two or more possible methods of measuring a particular 
factor included in the formulas where each of these methods will tend to favor 
different groups of eligible recipients, and where it.,can be shown that any 
one of these methods is -objectively .proper, the choice^of a particular method . 
over the others implicitly carries with it an intent-ion to favor one group of 
eligible recipients over others. We emphasize this point because it shows, the 
objectivity of a formula as a method of distributing funds can sometimes be 
illusory, A formula may appear objective because it seems to elim inate the . 
possibility of arbitrary funding decisions on the part of state officials, but 
several subjective and often arbitrary decisions (sudras whether to use ADA or 
RE enrollments-) are almost always part of formula construction-. - 

- Thus, the specificity with -which states explain the methods that they' 
use to measure general characteristics takes oh great importance. This has. - 
-been especially evident 1n analyzing states that purport to measure program 
quality 1n their formulas. If a state is not explicit about the precise 
manner 1n which it measure program quality, then there is jio.way of knowing 
whether its decisions ^bout program quality^ire arbitrary or biased. * Where 
a state is extremely va^ue about the way jjrwich4* measures particular 
- formula factor, we will -say that it is using Malleable Data. The term 
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"malleable" 1s used to-suggest^thai-we-have no way of knowing that th,e 
state does not adjust or mold its data set in order to achieve a particular 
distributional result. • - . 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO STANDARDIZED SCORES* 

States transform raw data into two types of standardized scores, non- 
continuous and continuous variables." Table II-2 summarizes approaches of 
each state. 

a. Non-Continuous Variables . Twenty-nine states employed non-con Jinuous \ 
variables in their distribution procedures. To calculate non-continuous 
variables,' states typically followed one of s1/ methods. Data are converted to 
whole number point scores only (as opposed to allowing the use of fractions). 

.(1) UNSPECIFIED METHOD .. * 

Here, the state converts all measures to a scale of, say, 10 points, 
but will not -say how it does this. It may be that a well defined .mathematical 
procedure is-Tollowed, but it is also possible that someone arbitrarily 
decides what point score to assign to each el igible^ recipient. In lO.states, 
we found no explanations of how these transformations are made. \ 

(2) NON-PROCEDURAL POINT SCALE METHOD 

* » * 

Within this method, point scores are read from tables such as the 
following, but the procedure by which the scale was developed is not 
explained. For example,' to convert a measure of the percentage of families 
below poverty level to a five-point scale, a state might use the following 
table: . - — i — 

Percent of Families , 

Below Pover ty Level Point Score 

_ ' 1 " , 

2-5.9 * 5 

6-9.9 "4 -> 

10 - 14.9 - .3 

15 - 19.9 2 

'20 or more 1 

State plans-offer no rationale for this particular method of transformation. 
When state officials are queri'ed, they na longer remember the origins of the 
table. We found non-procedural poi,n\sc#es in use in 12 states. 

* (3) * PROCEDURAL POINT SCALE METHOD / ' . jT~~ 

This is best explained through an example. A state wishes to convert 
-Its measurements to 10-point scales, and one of these measurements is 
unemployment. The highest rate of unemployment observed for any-eligible 
recipient is 15% and the lowest rate is 5%. .The following calculation. is 
performed to .determine the size of the steps in the scale: 

• " 15% zJ%_ = n /•pp.jnt 

10 points *«| . 



TABLE 11-2 * v ' 

-x • i 

METHODS OF DATA TRAHSFORMATION 

STATE SUMMARY . - 

^The following table Indicates the type of data transformation method or! methods that each 
State uses to accomplish Step 2.* Some States use a data transformation method that Is similar 
but not Identical to one of the methods outlined in Section 11(B)(2) of- this report. For 
these States, we have marked the b6x for that data transformation method, that Is similar tQ the 

one actually used. •. . * . . 

States which use more than one data transformation method have more than .one box marxea. 
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The following scale results: 



Unemployment Rate - -Point Score 



1535 
14% 
13* 
1235 

m 

10* 
935 
8% 
735 
'655 
535 



9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 




Althouqh this is an improvement over the first two. methods, it is 
severely distorted by extreme values. For example, suppose that in the above, 
only one district hard an* unemployment rate of 15 percen t and tha,t all others 
had rates of 10 percent or less. Half the scale.would then be determined by 
the value existing for 6ne district. We found seven states using procedural 
poi.nt scales. 

(4) . RANKING METHOD 

Using this procedure, one state 'ranked eligible recipients from h^st 
to lowest on some raw score. For example, if there are 100 eligible rec Id ents 
in the state, the district with the highest percentage of low income fam Mies 
(either a2 a Dercentaqe of the district or a percentage of the state total J t 
recess atscore of ?00; the district with the lowest percentage rece ves a score 
of 1. TheWimary defect of this method is that if the actual rank-i.e,, 100, 
76, 44, 3, etc. -is used in a formula, it bears no relation to. the raw data. 
Thus, n our example just cited, the highest ranked recipient receives a^score 
100 -times the lowest, although the actual value of the recipients raw score % 
might be only twice the lowest, or any other ratio. Rank ng Is a sensib e 
method only for establishing cut-off points or for levelling up. Employing a . 
ranking as an- operational value is inappropriate and mathematical nonsense. ^ 

(5) QUARTILE METHOD • * • 

One state used this variant-af the ranking method.- Recipients are first 
ranked from highest to lowest and then divided into quartiles (or some other i 
subdivision-quintile's, deciles, etc.). Recipients in the highest quartile . 
are all given scores of«>, recipients in the lowest-scores of 1. This - 
procedure suffers from. the same defects -as. the more general ranking method. 
Additionally, it ignores possibly important differences among recipients in 
' each quartile- 1 - • ; 1 

- (6) STANDARD DEVIATION METHOD - . p 

To assign points based on districts', numbers of low income f 5jfJ l1e 5».J h1s 

•method f i nds^the Iheari number of low' income families per district (M) and the 

standard deviation of this figure (SD).- Points are then assigned by the 
following- scaled' . 



No. <yf Low Income Families Point Score 



M + 4SD) to 
M + 3SD) to 
M + 2SD) to 
(M + SD) to 
M) 

M - SD 
.M - 2SD 
M - 3SD) to 
M - 4SD) to 
M - 5SD) to 




M - 3SD) 
(M-- 4SD) 



10 
9 

8 f 

6 
5 

'4 
3' 
2 

1 . 



/ 



Deceptively precise, this method; depends critically on theTi stri buti on of • 
values around the mean and the relationship of the point score to the standard 
deviation. Thus, if the raw scores are normally distributed, approximately . 
two-thirds of all recipientsNrill have scores between 5 and 6 in the table 
illustrated above; fewer than 4 out of 100 would be likely to have scores of 
more than 7 or less than 4. Two states employed- this approach. 

None of these non-continuous methods constitutes an appropriate approach 
to transforming raw data. In addition ; to the" defects already mentioned-, all . 
suffer from a common shortcoming. * With;non-cpntinuous methods, a small change, 
in a characteristic of an fligible recipient sah so^etimes ; inean, a change of 
one whole point in its. scor%, whMle^ther times a relatively large Change in 
that characteristic will yield <h> change in the score and, therefore, ho change 
'in funding level. This practice lacks precision and- Can produce arbitrary 
results. The following example illustrates, tW.s^poMnt 
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Table I 1-3 

4 

Percent of Families 
Below Poverty Levef 

2.0 - 5.9 
■ 6.0 - 9.9 ' 
10.0 - 14.9 
15.0 - 19.9 
20.0 or nibcev 



Point Score ■ 



5 

4*» 

3 
2 

1 ' 



According to Table II-3, if 5.9% of eligible recipient A s families, 
and 6,035 of eligible recipient B's families, and 6JKyf eligible recipient 
C's families are below poverty level , then A, B, arid C .receive 5, 4, and 4 . 
points respectively. A difference of 0.135 between AXahd B gives A one whole 
extra' point, a result that is likely to haVe a noticeable effect on their 
relative allocations of funds. On the other hand* the same 0.135 difference 
between B and C will not have the effect. of .giving B a .funding advantage over 
C. This is' arbitrary. IhTone case, a difference in the concentration of low 
income families will hav/an effect on relative funding, levels, and .in another 
case, theisame difference will have no effect whatsoever. 
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This type of method creates the possibility that a state can manipulate t 
the table to favor certain eligible recipients over others. For example, 
suppose that B and C are eligible recipients which have characteristics which - 

' are basically very similar except for a slight difference in their concen- 
tratiofis of low income families (0.155)' as indicated above. Now, 1f B is 
favored over C for political reasons, the state may wish to Increase B s 
allocation without increasing C's. 1 This could be done with a slight adjustment 

'of the table- so that instead of 5.935 being the cutoff, now eligible recipients 
with low income family concentrations of up to 6.0% would receive 5 points. 
This adjustment 1s just sufficient to give B an extra point without giving 
one to C. this type of manipulation is possible whenever a state uses-the . 
Non-Procedural Point Scale Method. 

Because non-continuous methods contain several technical defects and 1 
because they are easily subject to manipulation, we conclude that such 
methods are inappropriate for transforming data that influence the distri- 
bution of funds. 

b. i mil ||i I Iftfc As summarized in Table 1 1 -2, twenty-one states 

employ one or more of fourVontinuous methods of data transformation. 

- (1) PROPORTION OF TOTAL METHOD 

The simplest of the four continuous approaches,, this method expresses 
each variable as' a percentage. The critical issue is the definition of the 
denominator. For example, if the variable- being transformed is the number of . . 
low-income families, this 'may be expressed either as a percentage of all 
f ami Ties in the district or as a percentage of the total number of low-income 
families in the state. The first calculation measures relative concentration 
within districts, while the se'cond.measures relative concentration within.the 
state. As was noted above in Section I.B.4, BOAE generally prefers the first 
approach, despite its tendency to direct resources to small districts and to 
bypass large numbers of target populations. Fourteen states use this method. _ 

. (2) PROPORTION OF MAXIMUM VALUE METHOD 

This method expresses each recipient's value as a percentage of the. 
highest value for all recipients. For example, . 

- ' j 
Low income No. of low income families in distnct d 

score d Highest rib. of low income families 
observed in any district . 

The method is-equivalent to using the proportion of total method above; 
when the state total is used ip the denominator. Mathematically, it is 
equivalent to assigning the highest score in the percentage of state total 
method a value of ,1.0 and adjusting other values accordingly. For example, . 
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1 





Raw Data 


Proportion OT 
• . Maximum. Value 


Prnnortion of, 
State Total 


A 


2,000 




. 40% 


B 


1,000 


.5 ' 


20% 


C 


$00- 


• .25 


* 10%-" 


D ' 
E 


.100 ' 
1,500 


.05 
.75 ' 


2% 

30% S 


> ' 


900 i 


. -45 


18% 



> 



5,000 



The relative values are unchanged. Recipient A's score is twice B's and four 
times JtT regardless of which method is -used. Two states employ this method. 

• 

' .(3) RATIO TO AVERAGE VALUE METHOD / 

The eleven states usijng this approach computed ^recipient's ; score as 
the ratio of the recipient's value to the average value for the state. 
Fer example, — 

• (a) 'SISSu Sig«t d _ * of d>s fami lies that are low income % } 
based on number of % of state's families that. are low . 
•low income families income (i.e., average %) ■ 



or 



(b) Points assigned to^ state average assessed value of property * . 

' e bas 9 ed b on Kffiff ' = Ifie^a lue ot property ; P er ,ap, U m » . 
"-value of property district d • * 

r ' 

Rnth of the above examples are constructed jjo that the number of points 
• 1a £ \l PiiSihle reciiienSvaries directly with need i.e., the greater 
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percentages, it is equivalent to the proportion of state total and r x * 
proportion of maximum value methods. x ' ^ 

(4) STANDARDIZED VALUE METHOD * • 

Three states used a inethod that creates a standardized variable^rith a 
mean k and a stihdard deviation of 1, as illustrated in the following example: 



M 



Points assigned to * no. of low income famiiies 

district d based on _ in district d / 

1 no, of low income ~ SD \ • 

famEies* _ * • \ 

The constant k is set such that k* exceeds the value of the- smallest obser- 
vation mipus the mean, the result divided. by the standard deviation. This 
insures that no score will equal zero. Because of the need to employ a 
constant, this method is difficult to use for standardising variables that 
have widely varying distributions; k will be larger for variables with very 
small or negative values. ^ 

All four continuous methods of data transformation avoid the major defects 

of non-continuous methods, and any single method will produce standardized, 

measures of several variables. However, cautton must be exercised not to mix 

methods' for different variables that will be used in the-saire equation. 

«* 

3. TRANSFORMING STANDARDIZED SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS OR 
REIMBURSEMENT RATES : ~ : ' 

States emplcfy three geraral methods for converting the scores computed 
in step two above irtto dollar .allocations or- rates of reimbursement: 1) a 
tabular' method, 2) a reimbursement rate equation, and 3) a weighted points 
method. Table II-4 summarizes the distribution of these three approaches 
among the fifty states. In reviewing these three approaches to distributing 
funds, it is useful to keep in mind the two basic purpose^ of an explicit 
allocation procedure:* 1) to treat eligible recipients' similarly insofar 
as theiir needs are similar, and 2) to "treat them in a ;way that is appropriately 
different insofar as thqiVheeds differ, Assuming a formula employs one of 
the continuous methods of data trans fo.rmati on on factory defining needs,' 
the first purpose will be fulfilled/ That is, the formula will treat 
similarly eligible recipients whose needs are similar*. However, there 
is no reason to believe that .formulas employing thesrelnethods will succeed., 
in fulfilling the second purpose of treating eligible recipients whose needs 
are different in a way that is appropri atety- different. ' The formula itself 
cannot determine how many mare dollars are needed by a more needy recipient in 
order to provide a vocational education program that is. as effective as one 
.provided by a less needy recipient. These parameters must b$ S6t outride 
the formula, and it is often difficult, to determine how these decisions were 
made. ^ 
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'TABLE 11-4 



. ' ' METHODS OF FUNDS DISTRIBUTION 

STATE SUMMARY- . v 

The following table indicates the .type of method or methods 
that each State uses in Step 3 to transform point scores into f 
dollar allocation^ reimbursement rates*. Some States use a 
method that is sfKlar, but not identical, to. one of the methods 
outlined in. Section 11(B)(3) of this report. - 
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Arizona 



California 
Colorado 
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Connecticut 



Delaware 



Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
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Illinois 
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TABLE II-4 (cont.'d,) 
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Tabular , 
Method 


Reimbursement 
Rate Equation 
Method 


Weighted Points t 
Method 


Other Type of 
Formula Used 


Unclear Whether 
a Formula is Used 

• * 


No Formula 
Used 


Indiana 




V 


x 








fowa 


x 












Kansas 






X 








Kentucky 






X 






f 


' Louisiana 






^ — - 

•X 








Maine 






X 
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Maryland 






X 
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Massachusetts 






. X 








Michigan 


♦ X 












Minnesota 


• 










it, 


Mississippi ^ 












-4 


Missouri 






X * 








Montana 

»l r * 


X 




„ i 








-^Nebraska . 
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Nevada 


> 
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New Hampshire 


9. 
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X . 








New Jersey 


\ 
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New Mexico 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 



table II* 4 (cont'd.) 
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iT 



27 



*ThP state's formula distributes funds to large>lahning regions, each 
of which contains many LEAs. The planning regions do not use a formula 
1n distributing funds among LEAs. 
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Even when a formula gives mpney to a'more needy eligible recipient at * 
a. higher rate than it is given to a less needy eligible recipient (and it is 
not certain that this«vrill always happen), 1t is not clear that the amount 
of extra money it receives is commensurate with the, amount of extra money 
that 1t needs in order 'to run an effective vocational education program. 
Though such a formula does treat differently eligible recipients whose 
needs are different, 1t is possible that the degree. to which this is done , 
1s- not appropriate to the degree of difference in their needs f ^ 

(1) TABULAR METHOD s. ' - * 

* • The most poorly documented of all four approaches, thts method-used by 
eleven states (see Table I 1-4) consists of a printed table listing the reim- 
bursement rate or amount per student an eligible recipient may receive for 
the total nurftber of points computed' when data are transformed jJS-ingr one of 
the methods- described previously. Typically, no explanation of the derivation 
of the table is included in the State Plan, and telephone conversations 
with various' state personnel usually dtd not produce much additional clari- 
fication. Although a more needy recipient generally receives a higher reim- 
bursement rate or dollar allocation than a less needy one, as far as we know, 
this differential is set arbitrarily. It cannot be assumed that a clear • 
rationale underlies the distribution/ therefore, we conclude that the 
Tabular Method is not an acceptable procedure unless it is accompanied by a , 
clear explanation of how it was derived and of the thinking that led to 
this particular outcome. « ^ 

* (2.) REIMBURSEMENT- KATE EQUATION 

This approach was "used in sij? states .and calculates a percentage of _ 
the recipients' costs .that wil^fie reimbursed by the- state. It is a variant 
of the percentage equalizing model discussed at the outset of Section II. 
For most vocational education funds, the equation assumes the general form: 

\ R d = wA d ^' d H zC d ' , (8) 

* ' % . "'-••"''•..•>• 

where R. = the rate of reimbursement 'for recipient d, 
A., B., and.C. are r scores earned'by recipient d for different measures of 
dd d •'*•<• 

need, (e.g. /fiscal ability,- concentration of >ow-,income families-,- unemploy- 
ment rate), and w^y, and zare constants set to weight each variable and 
•control the statewide average rate .of reimbursement. 

-The reimbursement method suffers from a' major defect. Although a more 
. needy recipient earns- a higher rate than a less needy recipient, the more 
needy recipient d'ffeS not necessarily receive more\federal dollars than the 
less needy one, even if both apply the same tax effort. For example, suppose • 
that a poor eligible recipient is- assigned a reimbursement rate of 50% and a ' 
wealthy eligible recipient is assigned a reimbursement rate of 25%, that their 
general'~and student populatidns are exactly the same size, and that when they 
both apply the same reasonable level of. tax effort (i.e., the same mill rate), 



' ' to be equitable the .poor 

have to be sufficiently higher °* th * h f Ji^el lible recipient wtfl 

that if they apply the same local tax effort, the poor ™V™ f ^ dollars 
receive enough additional dollar? tc equ ; i z low; , state ™ accom . ^ 

for vocational education. If the »™"^P:Jg^ Coincidence since this 
: -plishes this goal in*a particular case, it is only oy coinciue.i 

purpose is not built into it. 

There .1, en additional problem with this .■j^^^S!' lie 

states using it in 1978-79. Iw:"l^;. s ""est eligible recipient may be ' - 
ran™ of -rei^rseinent, rates so that the poorest el gi ^ „ a? , 

reimbursed at a rate of 52 percent wni Dr0 cedures of data 

rate of 48 percent. The state may '^SSiSSe which rate applies 

collection, transformation, and ma nation to determine whlc PP 

jyfisaftw! s 1 «LrEI n rss asar t0 

oretltars^^^ 

'•(3) WEIGHTED POINTS METHOD • .'' * 

,' • • By far the>ost popular is 
■ vocationa-1 education, s ™ ""^ailSca'tes S based on each recipient's 
* "toSllorro^ r^^-S'SUW earned by all recipients in 
the state. Thus, the gensfra.1 form is 



S ' = Total -Federal- Funds x, 



d 



,all eligible 
recipients j 



#0 



*3P 

wn 



ere 



dej: j - 1, 2, ...,'nv 

n = total no. of eligible recipients; 
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P d « sum of weighted points received by- d; 

Pj ■ sum of weighted points received by j. - ' 

'(If this notat1on-1s not familiar to - the reader, 1t will suffice to 
understand that P d refers to the total ^weighted points received by d, that 

2 p j refers to the total of all weighted points received by all eligible 
.recipients j.) , * 

There are tW* variations on this basic ^rm: 
Variation 1 ; 

* > * 

Pj x Enrollment. 

S . = Total Federal Funds x ^ /D c — h r-r— . (9a) - 

Q £ * j Enrol lmentj) v ' a> 

■ ' ' 1 all j : 

This variation, is preferalbe to the'' one shown in (9) 1h cases where the 
values of P do not reflect the relative sizesof the populations served. 



Variation 2: 

in 



/ P d x Approved Program Costs d 



S d « Total Federal Funds x : 5 '(g b ) 

L, (P, x Approved' Program Costs.) ' 
; . all j J J, 
' • « . 

In effect, this variation makes the allocation S H dependent on some prtor 
determination of what the allocation should be: Approved Program CostSr.' 
-Unless Approved Program Costs are determi ned .-by a fair- formula (and ■ 
there is usually no reason to assume that they are), then 1t is doubtful 
that this variation gives, State, Officials a variable which they raay'be.free 
to adjust until they get a. distribution of funds that is desired for political' 
reasons even though it. is inequitable.. 

' " . ' - w • 5 y 

In all three equations — 9, 9(a), and 9(b) — P. is the result of 
one of the data transformation equations of the general form: 

. p d s wA d + ^ B d + 2C d ' 

where A, B, and C are scores on different measures of needr~and w, y, and z 
are weights assigned to each score. To better understand how WPM works, it 
1s helpful to rewrite formulas 9(a) and .9(b), in the general* form: 

Dollars allocated to . Total Funds v aA^ + bB^ + cC*. 

Eligible recipient " Available x — —. — 5_ _ _ 

- " • -2 ( aA i + bB i + cC i^ 

all eligible 
recipients 



Our analysis of WPH will be much easier « we 
A*! 8*1 and C* are on a scale between^ and 1 ^ h t ^ a ^onclut1on that we 

' or, any other uniform 

Se.TtTa^sav^from perking some cumbersome algebra. ^ 

Given this assumption. (11) then becomes: . 

- " •«*.*.' 
Dollars allocated to . ' Total funds x ^ *. bB d * cc d , • . 
Eligible Recipient . • Available > a + b + c 

Then we can say that: % ' ^ 

■ * * V.* 
CwA . + yBj + zC . 



Dollars allocated to s< Total Funds x ( „ A + yB ^C/ (13). 
Eligible Recipient d Available . * d 

-where w = a + J + c " 

■"'»*. 

• , b • • « - 

y = a + b + c . * 



c~~~ 

2 = a + b ,+ c 



Notice w v and z are between 0 and 1 'and that w + y + z = 1 . 
•03) cfn then'b'e'converted to still another 'torn: ^ 

Dollars allocated to = Total Funds" • A . , + . 

' Eligible Recipient w x Available d 

■ /. " • 

- Tota 1 . Funds * + ' lu) 

, - - .. -y x'Availeble * x D d 



- v Total Funfls ° x c * 
£ x Available * d 



* ^ ^ fhu form it is clear that the- allocation to 
each ar 9 l!ffSSSSn M.t?3 *3 Wents. The first cogent 
iTln the fir st set of brackets. Here an amount 
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w „ Total Funds (15) 
w * Available ( " . 



has-been earmarked for distribution on the basis of each .eligible recipient's" 



value of A*. Ai 1s then the proportion of th1s ; amount that eligible recipient 
will receive. 0 (Since we have assumed that 0 AJ 1 and that * d * '* 

all d 



. Similarly, an. amount 

iM ¥ Total Funds (16) 

y x Available • 

* n » - 

. * - . 

15 distributed in proporti on' to eligible recipient's values of B*. and 

, • Total Funds " * • (17) 
2 x Available 

i.s' distributed ^'proportion to .eligible recipient's values of C* (f . 

To make this clearer* we can say that there are actually three separate 
distributions, of three separate funds defined as follows:- ; 



-A" fund w x HZRlfi* ■ ■ < ,8 > 



Total Fund s : (^) 



"B"-fund--= y x AvailabIe 

r« -F.mH - 7 * Total Funds r *' (20) 

C fund - z «x Avai i ab ie * 



This means that we have three sub-formulas, each of which' allocates 
funds to eligible recipients: 0 

^ - Allocation to eligible . . 

<M . recipient d from -the* = "A" Fund x AJ UU 
^ : "A" fund . 

<■ ■ - 

' Allocation to el'iglble . . . 

recipient d from the = "B" Fund x BJ \") ~ 

U B" fund * 

» 

Allocation td eligible " . . 

recipient d from the = "C" Fund x CJ 
. "C" fund 
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- ' The propriety of a state's use of 'm S^^fpSWofL 
of each of the sub-formulas, which In turn depots on t p p 

^eouSs? £j£TSJTa£«! ro° L ; ttiS and deserve «,re eUhorate 
discussion. ^ . ' ^ 

of the fol,ow1n9 15 * ■ 

' 1nClUd 1 : '^h^r^^pj^^ <»> 

u d = number of unemployed persons in. State 

» 

•- '. This score 1sJ»s"ed on th. ^ij^T^SSli^S^SjS* 
in an eligible recipient's district ^;' n ""^!7^ n11 . v t » an m ii in vocational 

Education cd UrsesT ^his; means thartwo elig Die reciP ^ 
number of unemploy ed Persons residing JJ^; 1 f J^ StSn ive- vocational ' 
same number of dollars even.if one o^h^ oners^w Qther s 

. education retrafning^prograrns for ^f^^f^^ 0 r "e p^ovVdes no Inctntiva- 
r^tfffffl*! Sloyed persons in vocational education. • 



An alternative definition for U* would be: 

..* number of ""employed adults who have enrolled for 

"^^of^^ 

retraining in entire State 4 



(25) 



If 4s definition were used, 

the nUer of unemployed person that e igibl.e irecvpi f 
retraining. Since the r'a oca on w uld b an ince nfive to 

reerrhefe a peopfe.o n u r t°and SjCS'JSbfl 2 fecial programs to serve them. 

A similar problem arises when^ ' 
financial ability that either do not ref act or are ^ ^ 
differences in number of students servea. J . su b-formula for 
formula is mathematically manipulated to isolate w 
ability to pay, the resul ^resembles the following. 
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Allocation to 'eligible * . 

* recipient d from the « Ability to. Pay Fund x AP d (Z6) 
"Ability. to Pay" fund . - ' 

•nd 

* E state Average Property We alth per Student x K 
* r d Property Wealth per Student for Eligible 

Recipient d . 

(K 1s simply a reduction factor defined stf that AP* « 1.) 

: It 1s logically possible for a small town and a large city to hjve . the 
same property wealth per capita thereby giving them. the same value of AP . 
This means that both the small town^and the large dty will receive the same 
number of dollars' froiff the "ability to pay" fund? even though the large city- 
serves many more students than the small town. Several states do not appear 
to understand that it is not sufficient merely to include enrollment somewhere 
In the formula. Rather, number? served must be related to each factor. 

*> * 
In order that the number of dollars per student that 1s allocated to 
each eligible recipient be equitable, the s.core associated with each sub- 
>ornitrta4hW-be-propoftional to some relevant numbe r of stude nts (such as 
thenumber of disadvantaged vocational, handicapped vocational, or regular 

vocational siuueiibd/ curuncu mun w. . a . ij- ---- . - , 

'if A* is to be a disadvantaged score, it should be proportional to the number^ 

of disadvantaged students in* each -district — One^y-Jto_defin e A* to ^ 

accomplish this is to say: 

'* number (ft -disadvantaged vocational- students served" by V~ • ^7) > 
A d = number of di sadvantaged vocational students in entire. State 

When^this score is used, all eligible recipients receive the, same number of 
dollars from the "disadvantaged fund" for each disadvantaged student that 
they serve. - - 

It should be noted that some measure resembling (27) is necessary even * 
1f ~ indeed/ especially if — BOAE Insists that "relative concentrations of 
target populations be measured as a percentage of the population within the 
area served by an eligible recipient rather than as a percentage of the entire • 
state, BOAEjs measure must be adjusted for size of population served; otherwise, 
it is likely that very small recipients will receive the bulk of setaside funds. 

Adjusting. scores for numbers of "students served may not always be 
sufficient, Attempts to adjust scores that do not properly belong 1n the WPM 
approach can introduce additional difficulties. .This problem 1s best illustrated 
by the treatment of relative financial ability. 
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• b Adjusting f or Relative Financial Ability . Most states using WPH~- ' 
include aSe V relative financial abliUyi n the ca cul at ten ofpoirti. 
As atvoical example, supposerthat a state establishes the B fund for 
t&AiP use ofalT types of students and seeks to distribute funds with ^ 
regard to relative financial, ability, The general procedure is some .variation 
of the ifol lowing: - * . 

' total number of students Property wealth per capita 

* served by d „ for entire State ( 28 ) 

■ h ° total number of students x Property wealth per capita 
in state » for eligible recipient d 

- To evaluate this method of adjusting for ability to W^; s lJ;^ t *" v ' 
hypothetical eligible recipients, 6 andU, which -are Identical, jn every way 
Xding the number of students,they serve, except that t he va lu e pf property 
wealth per.-Capita is twice as great for G as it is for H 0.e..l 6 is poorer 
than HI The formula then allocates twice as much money to 6 ak it does to 
H Since H can raise twice as much money as G if they both app y the same 
tax effort (that is, if .they both tax property at the same mill my, » is 

1 'given twice as much federal support as H. Now, it may appear ..that the purpose 
for doing this is to.raise-the financial standing of the poorer el gible . 

• recipient (G) up to the level of the wealthier eligible recipient (H), but it 
is not at al certain that G will actually receive .sufficient funds to achieve 

^his result. This can be demonstrated with some hypothetical figures. 

First we consider a case in which the result after distributing the 
•feder is that the poorer eligible :ipient G is st worse o 

-than^he wealthier eligible recipient (H). Suppose that fo^ula t (28) ^sults - 
in G receiving $1000 per student-and. H receiving- $500 . per student. This is 
in keeping with the assumption that H's. ability to pay is twice that of .6. 

•sip s P e 3.o that G and H both apply the same tax ef fort by using , * "reasonable 
mill rate 191 U Rate X, in order to raise revenue for vocational education. 
? rally" » th t when apllying Mill. Rate X, ■"tlblt.wlpftnt G raises 
$ OOO'per student- and H takes in $2000 per student. Then the total amounts 
of federal and local funds* that G and H have are, respective y, $2000 per 
student and $2500 per .student. G, the poorer eligible recipient, hajsfewer 
total dolVars per student than dges'tf. To adjust tMs situation so th^fi 
and H are toth left wHh the same number of dollars per student, we would^ave 
tS take $250 per student* away from H and give it to G, thereby leaving each / 
with a total .of $2250 per student in federal and local funds. The formula, 
however, does not do this. 

Similarly, it is possible\ that a formula of this structure could • 
distribute money such that a relatively poor eligible recipient is not just 
brought up to equity with othe/ more wealthy eligible recipi-ents but is . 
actually pUt in a superior position. , 

Consider the position! in the above example, but with one small change; 
the ass ssed r value P of property for both 6 and k is ; now 1/ of wha was 
before. This meaas that when they tax using the reasonable mill rate, tney 
sludeni, and H will raise only>$500 per student in local funds. If, just as 



iefDrerW-fomi1i-g1ves-€-$lOOO per student and H $500 per student in 
ffl funds, Twill have a totaVof $1250 per student in .federal and local - 
25Se £Ji2 u h« I total of only $750 per student. The formula has not;.. 
SSU5 ^"f^vJrityS^Ta! H so that 6 1s now better off than H. 

This 1s just as Inequitable as the result of the other example In which " 
6 remains worse off than H. ' Remember that 6 and H are serving communities 
ttatE?l£HcZl il every way except that their abilities to pay differ. 
Thev have the same number of low^ncome persons, so there 1s no reason to 
think that one has greater.need than.the others In this, sense. Jn view of this, 
'It is no more fair to leave 6 better off than H than 1t 1s to leave H better 
off than G. , 

This method of adjusting for relative financial ability 1s then arbitrary. 
It might equalize ability ttpay, but 1t could also leave the poor e dible 
recipientsworse off than the wealthy ones or lea y.-t he wea thy elig le 
recipients worse off than the poor ones. Indeed, there exists no ^ttpie 
Say to include relative financial ability in WPM "procedures. .Consequently, 
WPM is aooroDriate only if 1t is-determined that ability to pay need not be 
constderK the distribution of funds (as in states that have achieved 
SSallzallon orlt the pStsecopdary level where local funds are not involved). 

C Selecting weig hting Coefficients . - Once appropriate factors have 
been .ide ntified and properly scored, there remains the problem of how ^to , 
weiJht eSch factor, score. Recalling equation (10), assume. that A*, B*. and 
C* are defined as follows: A 

•. * Number of regular vocational student s enrolled with d (29) 
. A tf . s .Number of regular vocational students in State ' - 

\ ^1 

* Number of d isadvantaged vocational st ents enrolled. with d (3Q) 
. » Number of disadvnataged vpcati onal students- m State 

* Number of hand ica pped vocatio nal students enrolled with .L-(31_)_ 
- ,C d = Number of handicapped Vocational -students enro.iled in- State 



It will, be true that : ' 1 » 

— T otal Fed eral . Number of dollars available fprali (32 y 

' w x Funds " regular vocational students in State 

Total Federal . Number of, dollars avafl able forall. (33) 

' y x p unds - disadvantaged vocational students in State 

Total Federal _ Number of dollars available fg*ll . -.(34) 

z x Funds - handicapped vocational "students 1n State 
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It wii;Talso- be true that: ~ 

c 

w v Total Federal Funds — 
Number of regular vocational 
students in State 

V x Total Federal Funds 

Number of disadvantaged 
vocational students in State 

2 x Total Funds 

Number of handicapped vdca- 
tional students in State 



Number-of-dol-i ars al 1 ocated J 
.for each regular vocational \m 
student - , 

r 

Number of dollars- allocated \ 

for each disadvantaged' K#>i 

vocational student 



Number of dollars allocated 
for each handicapped vocational 
student 

7 



(37) 



■ Consequently the val.es of the -f«^^ff^^ 
determine the number- of dollars that win ^ of w, y, and 

J^i-W^ aS'n^afnuETf dallars per student should , 
be allocated for each type of student. 

This is a matter that cannot f s "*|5 e ^ e e ^ ^ ^I.ed^S^clifsIiva^agld . . 
clear that more -dollars per student J^*™™^^ dear how many 
and handicapped stuoents ui«. L:^ ! : ee :7students. Ideally, one mlgnx., 
«xtra dollars should be spent on Jjese n je^s tuaen ^ ^ 

say that the appropriatej^gh^ leyel of vocati0 nal 

Ta^h^^ of 
ability, ^practise, however , it is- -not so simp e. . vocation al ability 
dolla/s sp^twil Undoubtedly have « Jt^cto" * el^ ^ 
attained by students, it is not the only rac^r h t istics of students^ .* 
of ability attained. For instance, individuancnarac achieved. . .Among- 

affect_the levels of vocational ability attaineo. - , 
• Because of such ^^^^^ FaSE. ^ 

dollars need to be spent on andicapped jnd ^advantaged tu ^ ^ 
reqular students in order that they an attain w« Drecise determination ' 
. abilily. However, while it is not po sV bl e to make a ]>recl|| « q 
of this type, some sort ot estimate should be poss bie. jnat • 
?4 f M fitfttSl'S 5le 6 d SMcSSl k disadvantaged students i 
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. higher than that of regular students and that we can find some number of 
' extra dollars .that can be spent .on these more needy students which will, on* 
ajtoge, bring them to the same .level of vocational ability as regular 
sJiuents. v '<■, ^ 

.This can be done- Using the HPM where w, y, and 2 are defined as follows: 
* " R + dD + hH .(38) 



v - dD t .V 

R +~dD + hH ' . (39) 

y * hH 

Z • ' R + dD + hH ' (40) 



where R = number of regular vocational students 

? D = number of disadvantaged vocational students 

H = number of handicapped vocational students 

» ^ * * 

d.= average cost of e ducating disadvantaged vocational student 
average cost of educating: regular vocational student r 

h " -average c ost of educating handicapped vocational student ' 
average cost of educating regular vocational -student • . 



Using this approach to determine the values of the coefficients^, y, and 
2 provides that>,-on the average, students with special needs will receive extra 
funds in proportion to the degree to- which they impose excess costs on-their 
institutions. The approach Offers a rational means for justifying the weight " 
assigned to .different factors.. • • . a 

tM« iJnl'n! 0 !*!!!?!* ^ ? tat f s P re ? ent T usin 9 WPM.have actually employed 
SI J 2? f method for,, determniag- weights^ In fact,, we have found" no evidence 
•cSL an Xi? t ! t f a. P r ocedural^-method of setting these coefficient's. Several 
state officials told us that they merely adjust the coefficients until they 

cMcSI?/i?r m S!l? that ?] s #] bat !! funds the wa y the y wan t them distributed. We 
suspect that this practice is.wrdespread •• * 

SUMMARY V • . 

V . • ' ' . * „ 

«*Vk^ "II 1 beconi L aPPa^nt in, Section IV, the ways states implement any 
of these three methods- of distributing VEA funds differ greatly in their 

itltlltn ISI e ri h ! ,eS J , , 1t 1 ? P 5 SS l bl1 t0 < draw some general 'conclusions '• 
regarding .the state of formula design as of the dlose of FY 1979. % 
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A 'caution, note': ,.«ur — jse^ons ,re dra. "f^T 
theoretical analyses of. the s J a ^p r I?™nev different types of .recipients 

sffl^^^^.& , ^^^^ ! ^ 1n P0NVER - ' F . st - 

With this stipulation in .ML our ^"^^n^"*'^"^" 
while some states clearly demonstrated tetter u ^ H|lre freP nf technical 
J? forrfla design than others. J go st tn ^ IJ^^^^ S^ tu ^ueiHoTjable 

MfI i iPslrls^^ 



1. Failure to include 'e£i»1' ^tatta ^^0^1^"' 
of those, factors ^uch as relative nnancia j depressed 

^"SRtSfJJfe JffiMfc SWTS ** a,loca - 

tibn'of VEA funds. ' . 

t The use of 10*rt» ^ — <« *° ,,MtW * 

possibly unlawful manipulation.- 



3. 



, he use of non-continuous measures. that ^11 to ^ake^uate^ 
distinctions amongg^ipi ents. are sjJM « | 
manipulation, artd P*iuce arbitrary results. 



that, despite their 1% ,^ e d externally on the - . 

•• ' S^^ZlffiSSM locations per student or.rates 
of reimbursement . • 

' ' ' l' ''I N r - , ■-. ^.^^ol.^bTeof 
fji r U incorporat i ng all « he r i ^E-MiL ^J. Meth od.1s EyTfaT 
-.TTnrJltlon of funds-' »™» ™, 1 e °; ^quir ng explicit consideration of 
» Wtfit Sferf Xreeluractlve features, . 

,t can be used t< ^ fl^rM-ST 
long term commitment of a particular leve. . , 
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" ♦« »n eligible recipients. No cut-off 
2 - K 1 »shWch a «n e ll 9 lS«ecV P o arbitrary **** 
and political Interference. • 

■ fc If properly designed. It 11* *^fi£^7&?U 
• 3- - the P nonter of students served. Thus, It provi lf ^ 

' SSnftS "^?«ri ,it,0nS SerVed ' opposed ^ , 
to the number residing in the district. 

nevertheless,'.^ as presently Implead suffers fro, several shortcomings: 

Adjusts for -differences ^^^edl^'Ktly. 
. be incorporated directly 1n the wevgncing n m1 relat ive 

HPM must be combined * t0 those situations 

.ffjlWi "my ^.neutralized and is not 

a relevant concern. 

■ ■ 2. What *+^«?12SSgg£. Voire 'unable** Predict 

SSJT.?1«.^ commitments or funds. 

3 „ does not take into account differences in costs among different 
programs or different districts. 
We shall turn to these issues in Section III. where an alternati^method 
is suggested. 
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III. SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON A MORE EQUITABLE 
FUNDS DISTRIBUTION PROCEDURE 



Tdeally, we would want to distribute the VEA money in a way that 
creates a state of affairs in which all persons have equal access to 
equally effective vocatiooal education courses for the purpose of enhancing- 
their sets of marketable skills. By "equal success" we mean that there should 
be no barriers that prevent certain groups of persons from taking vocational 
education courses. For example, if adults are deprived of vocational 
education because their district only offers vocational education in daytime 
high' school classes from which adults are prohibited, then this is a denial • 
of equal access. i ^ 

By "equally effective" we mean two things. 1 First, certain courses 
teach skills that are 4 of greater value in'the job market than those taught by 
other courses. For example, graduates of a computer programming sequence may 
be better able to find jobs that pay more than those found by graduates of, 
say, a program in furniture upholstering. If so, the computer sequence is 
more "effective" than the upholstering program in helping students to find 
good jobs, and it will be important to make sure that all have an equal 
opportunity to take the computer courses, as a matter of fairness*. -Clearly 
it would not be desirable for a certain group of students, such as the 
disadvantaged, to be relegated to relatively ineffective programs, leaving, 
only non-disadvantaged*students in the more effective courses. 

« , 

Second, in order to make vocational education equally effective for all 
students, courses must be designed to take account of the special needs of 
some students. Handicapped and disadvantaged students should be provided with - 
the extra attention they need in order- to acquire the same skills other students 
are able to' acquire without extra attention. In this way, all students 
graduating from these programs will have had an equal opportunity to acquire a 
given leveT of marketable skills. ' 

In order to achieve this ideal result within a State, at leastjthree basic 
requirements would heed to be met: * 

• " 1) It would be necessary to make sure that all persons have access to a 
public institution offering vocational education. That is, no community should 
be* without an institution capable of receiving VEA funds and providing' 
vocational education courses. . 

2) It/would be necessary to distribute in such a way that each institution 
would have £he same - total number of federal, state, and local dollars available 
for each student of each type (Tegular, handicapped, disadvantaged] that it 
served, .thereby equalizing the abilities of institutions to pay for vocational 
education. ' • . ' 

*3) Each institution would fPave to provide vocational education in such a 
way that all persons that it serves have equal access to equally effective 
programs. .It -is not sufficient for institutions to have equal "abilities to pay 
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We offer the foil owing Suggested Formula as a way of meeting reoui'rement ? 
'%XlSl Xll 6er M nS ? re l n Citable .dlstrihutlonfof vocat i&TCdStSi *' 
E SSl^^JiS WUl also . ha r e *» t ollc * editing or accounting procedures 
that verify that requirements 1 and 3 are being met; 

«* •' 

A< A SUGGESTED FORMULA ~ 

Every formula that we have observed in this study either Implicitly or 

EfmtS S?^?m S t "°4 b ! Si f f, i nct J ons - First.^t defines need and rinks 

c Igible recipients -in descending order of their respective levels 
of need. Second, 1t determines how much more money those near the top of this 

225 I 6 " 1 ? 6 t 5 8n th S Se - ^J** bottom of tne ranki "9- H °*eve? . although 

!?LlSSl. f S W l? J°P er I orm these two functions, non* performs both well. 
«! SJIS^IJ 2 e fi [ St J u ?5f ion ' an ^necessarily rough approximation of need 
incJ c^« e V 0 rank el1 9- ibl e-nicipients. In performing the second function, 
I? Jhi ^iJJJ k mor ^- ,none y to those near the top of the ranking. tharf to those 

♦? 52 ! ' Ut ? he s1ze of tn1s diff e r ential is determined arbitrarily 
ra ? *l, . ? n the basis of some estimate of how many more dollars the poor 
eligible recipients need than do the wealthy ones. The following formula 
provides one. way to perform both basic functions more effectively. 

To address the first function, each eligible recipient's number of Pupil 
units— a measure of the number of stfudents served, in which "students that 
impose excess costs are counted more heavily than other students-is determined." 
Then, eligible recipients are ranked in order of their total numbers of local 
and state dol.lars per Pupil Unit which are available for vocational education. 

To perform the second function, it is assumed that the goal is to equalize 
eligible/ecipients' numbers of dollars per Pupil Unit so that if all eligible 
recipients used the money efficiently, persons in all parts of the State would 
•have access to an equally effective level of vocational education. No money is 
given to a relatively wealthy eligible recipient until poorer eligible recipients 
have been given enough federal money so that they have the same total number of 
local , state, and federal dollars per student as that of the wealthier eligible 
recipient. The general procedures consist of five steps.: 

1.) - Determine a Fair Local Contribution . 

• By requiring that assessed value of property per capita be used as 

the sole measure of ability to pay, BOAE is implicitly. assuming that the value 
of a conmunily s property is a good indicator of the amount of money that that 
community can draw upon to finance education. This is a bad assumption. A 
community s ability to pay. for vocational education is dependent on the amount 
of money It has, and property value is ^ust one of several determinants of that 
amount. Income andHhe level of savings and other investments also contribute 
to persons abilities to pay education taxes. To determine how much people can 
afford to pay, we must look at all aspects of their financial lives, not simply 
the va\ue of their physical property. This is especially important in cases 
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where communities have similar assessed values of property per capita, but 
different levels of income*, savings, or investments. ,'Two ccmrnunities may have 
the same property value per capita, but if the persons 1n one community have 
higher incomes or more savings and investments than do the persons in the other 
community, then the one community is wealthier and has a greater ability to pay 
than the other. 

V 

Ideally then, we would want to base our determination of the number of 
dollars that a community can afford to raise on some expression of the total 
wealth and income of all persons and other taxable entities within that < 
community. Realistically, however, it would probably not be possible for a 
state to collect" all of the information. necessary to develop such an expression. 
The. amount of money that persons have tied up in bank accounts and investment 
portfolios is normally confidential, making it unlikely that a state would be • 
able to find the' precise .net worth of person* with assets of this type. However, 
ev.en though this type of information .is not generally' available, informatipn on 
property value and income is generally available. Since there is -reason to 
believe that an index reflecting a community's property value and incomexwilV 
also tend to be a good indicator of the total net worth of the persons ani^ 
other taxable entities in that community, Jwe will consider this kind of index 
adequate for our purDoses, * 

The followingjs a suggested inde* of the leveVof fiscal ability on which 
a comnunity i can draw: • * 



Discounted Value of 9 
Property in Community i 



Total Annual Wage 
and Salary income of 
Community i 



0)- 



where 



•Discounted Value of 
Property in 
Community i 



Assessed Value 
= of Property in 
Comnunity i 



Average annual 
rate of return, on 
Property investments 



The discounted value of property in community 1 can be thought of as the 
amount' of annual income that either is or could be generated by renting out 
conrnunity i's property. Some people in community 1 probably rent out their 
property and receive what we will call an explicit income from this. That is, 
these peoole actually receive cash because they own property. Other people, 
such as those who live in homes that they own, can be said to receive an implicit 
income from their property. Even though they do not actually receive cash "as a 
result of -their property ownership, they are saved from the|expense of renting 
a home, so that their income 1s enhanced indirectly by an amount equal to what 
they would otherwise, have to pay to rent equivalent housing. 

Suppose a woman owns a house which she could rent out for $500 per month 
but which she decides to live in instead. We could then say that she is receiving 
an implicit income of $500 per month as a result of owning her hoilse. Even 
though site does not actually receiver check for $500 every month, she does 
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enjoy $50Q worth of housing eyery Month, tt Is Just as 1f she recetyed 
a check for $5Q0 every month and chose to spend tt aU on housing rather 
than putting some aside for an automobile or clothing. Thus, we can say- 
that she receives an Implicit Income of $500 per'month-. 

Addtng the discounted value of property to community Income yields 
a total of the Implicit and explicit Incomes Cfrom wages, salaries, and 
property ownership) of persons arid' other taxable entitles In the community. 
This then serves as an Index of the amount of money on which a community 
ca« draw 1n order to fund education. It should not matter that locpme 
from savings and 'Investments Is not used In this Index. As long^as tt Is 
proportional to the Index we would have 1f Income from sa'yjngs and Investments 
were Includes, 1fw1ll , serve as a good Indicator of communities' relative- 
abilities to pay. 

This Index can then be used in the following formula to find the ■• 
amount of local revenue, LR, that -each community could reasonably be' 
..expected to raise. - . 



LR = 



Statewide total of locally 
raised funds spent on Voca- 
tlonal Education last year 



Discounted Value of 
all taxable property 
1n state 



Total Wage 
and Salary Income 
of entire state 



C21 



Discounted Value of 
x . Community i's taxable 
Property 



Totarl Wage and 
Salary Income of 
Coronunitv i 



Thfi value 



Statewide totaly of locally 
raised funds spent on v voca- 
tional education last year 



Discounted Value 
of all taxable , 
property in state 



Total Wage and 
Salary Income 
entire state 



represents the proportion of the sum of explicit and implicit incomes 
(from wages f salaries, and property) that each community could reasonably 
be expected to spend on vocational education. 
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2.) Deterging an ETjjjj ble Bse MJnts' T ° ta , , 
!•*»«■* 1s .signed a m»ber of g >1nW re ec u. l e e I } f * 
that Ms or her education ^^In^itt ™ Is «2 S the niter of ■ 
recipient 1's total «*«■ of Pupil « "fj^is a Variation of WPM 

.,« gula S rThand^ , 

more for .disadvantaged students than it does for a reguia 
following Pupil Unit system would then be established. 

Cost Category Pupil 
of Student ' Units 

Regular '1.0 

. Handicapped.. . , 2.0 

.' Disadvantaged 1.5 

"if this It the system used, the Total Pupil Unit figure for eligible 
recipient 1 (TPU,) would be calculated as follows: 

No„ of regular Voc. Ed. x 1#0 ' 
TPU i e FTE Students at 1 

No. of handicapped Voc. x ( 2.0 * 3 ' 
+ Ed. students at i 

* . * - 

. No. of disadvantaged > x 1.5 

+ Voc'. Ed. students at. i 
"different., . 

ability to-pay, SIC 5TTI De ° eT <™° J" will be expressed 1n terms of 
used In the formulas «scussed ear ler. ^J 1 ^^ recipient could 

SeSSK MS! SySS' S*JE MlJl received from the state 
for this purpose. • , • • . 
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an eligible recipient's relative need. # 



AP i TO, 



where S Fi - the amount of state funds received by eligible recipient 1.* 

tte t0 ^ the WF^^^/ A^'^ & 
top will be called "b", the third V, and so on. 



t 



that they each have as many dollars per Pupi ' " n J*»J t J at they each 

E; ?.£ a,Sf ,S^«Tf fSWS^- -r. This 

process is Continued until funds are exhausted. 



."in see state,, an eligible recipient can determine its value 

l>* *lty%2? bliS I't" se f °r° e erIredu«tion and how much it 
how much of that block " I her ebv ^etenninina its value of SF., 

will use for vocational ^"i^I^Sf^eciSS coiild increase its 1 
Under the "Suggested Formula , an eligible ^ciPienx c stafe 
allotment of "federal funds If IV were allowed to snirx ion< This wuld 
money away from vocational education and Into genera e Fgd 
lower its value of SF. and «»k e Its neeo appear * a augment state 
vocational education kntywu W^^jJJS this from occurring, eligible 

f T rSm P d e ecr^s?ng the anount of state funds 
that, they devote to vocational education. 
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B QUESTIONS ABOUT THE* SUGGESTED FORMULA 

Th e following are so M questions that «1 8 „t be raised «* regard 
to the Suggested Formula: 

1 Slnce^hejuo^^ 

^ g SOiSSfep5 > aiir7 * t " ' factor, 

Intpnt ot thp 1pq1s)at1on? 

Yes . The Suggested Formula i detain* i^^tftoLf nM 
student that each eligible rye Iplent w 11 ^ e v * d on ^ ber of 
^TlarT allocated to an • eligible recipient wi n ^ , 

• eqUa1 '. m the Was used by — ^tates ; the ^^SJSMi 
to eligible recipients vanes with the ^ v ;^, fft ^^ v - fr H)VlMJS!Las§§. 
S ployedpers ons. In these states, ins teao eliq fBie. recipient could 

S»^ Wh0 v U r M b «u 'of "Si high unemployment ra te o 
spend the extra money it pelves oec pr0 grams . . This wuia 

' However, 'with the Suggested F °""" 1 ^ ! eiel " Sf* unlmploy^ent to - 

• ass? iS|^a?|gr 

'SB If Caused Sn^gr- '»r un OT plo*ed. W- . 

. More generally, ^^trr^f^ ' 

of the characteristics T he population of an area served 

SS9rr^«^^ — 1 educat,?n 

"War of persons in •p^to'^*?* ^ 
(e.g. r adults who might enroll m a vuw 
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offered to them but who are not currently pnmii A *n <«. ~ 

to Increase the eligible reciolent? aliof^^ It i\« 1t I s "'""'Me 

allocated. The nufiter of GroU 2 JtrtSSJc^P^I? ^ ose funds wer e 
• Insofar as tW nrHrtnlni "F. h 1 l tRen ^ considered n m 

the ch.JMt1«*if 9 Je«o^t?«L!}? u,d rece1 « «"«"» O" tta basis of 
an Incentive to ren^ S!f„ , actMal,y serves - 1t sn °"'° »lso be given 

educallon The t&UifBjg^'Zgll.' weSSSil. 
financial need' on aoer studEJt s lmth tnese a1re - B * assessing 

based only on the I&XS^^^SISS *2*. t^Q * 



^^t^'^riMmU 9 ^^^^^ 9 We 9reater its federa 
possible. * 9 . Incentive to serve as many students as 



vocational education enrol l'ii»nt f Q ^thr€n^V ,w, - plan ? f° lncrease . its 

S t™ e°^p eng r exSecE C ??a n ?ta?J° s °J *S r i *** level. f 

That thele ^"SSlfS? .rt, V t sK.&'Sl' 
cSJ^t^CcS^^ 1 " ^ '" e ' S ™nMd"S 
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o„„n unit is determined for , 
c* * c - a new federal allotment per Pupil unit is « 

Artual number of local \ 
New Federal Allotment _ Federal .1 « % ^^o^O— & 
Per Pupil Unit for - P^le Recipient J ^j. 
eligible recipient j ^ step S) * 

■m tho rase for most community colleges, the 

The federal ,{? ftS* » * e "t5 

education, then this «tra money f t that the re is a n« 



. mn«t states do nnt consider 



1 I"" 1 """" tU J <„<„„♦•. »b1l 



jTw eTTas local ap i mr ; . redolent' s ability 

^^rTgeTTcorcplete picture of an .W^Y.* * the 

to pay forte Un ; [ -^{S, P .W^^U°-»« 
total number of <*°l la J s Jhat is received from the state cou.u j 

■ have just slightly different abllUies to p y es ^ n «ou d not be . . 
St »"^^r^U fthel « f their financial needs were Wirt al. ^ 

until the other eligible "^f 1 ^ mney fioldlncs. . 

eliminate the difference. In weir. Hlstr ibut1on of state 

Additional, it is V^SaS « WP revert the 

„ ne y inVesurln, relative abi is ttW , ^ t eight 
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before using the Suggested Formula, Jt State dollars had been taken from "a" 
and given to V. the difference \n the two distributions ts that compared 
to the first, the second will show a shifting of a federal dollars from V 
to "a", thereby cancelling the effect of the" transfer cf * State dollars, 
from "a" to V. Therefore,' the total , number 'of local, state, and federal 
dollars held by each "eligible recipient remains unchanged by the shifting 
of state tnoney from *a M to V\ 

( 

4. The Suggested Formula basically dtstrltutes f wds- amonp eligible 
recipients In proportion to the number Of students that each serves ~~~ 
(neglecting for a moment that allocations ^fte alio yljustedjtd ycount for 
the number of excess, cost, students that each serves}, >?s this fair to 



rural s districts which may experience fiipher per ^tu^ht'costs s than ttrfaan x 
districts since urban districts have ~mor6 students /and /may therefore 66 /able 
to take advantage of certain economies of scale? ' *C ' * 

Setting up a machine shop of a given size will cost any district, 
urban or rual, the same number of dollars, if an urban district making 
this Investment is able to serve 90 students a day by allowing six different 
groups of fifteen students to use the facility at different times of the 
day while a rural district making the same investment has only fifteen 
students, who will use .the shop each day, then the equipment cost per student 
for the^rural-dtstrfct will be six times that faced by the urban district, . 
Also, the urban district may be able to hire a teacher who specializes in 
machine shop to teach it all* day, whereas the rural district would probably 
, have to hire a- machine shop teacher who could take on other teaching or 

* administrative responsibilities, as there are not enough students to occupy 

a machine shop teacher all day. Since the teacher hired by the rural district 
■would have to have a more diverse set of skills than the urban district 
neacher,' it may be that the jural teacher will be less proficient at teaching 
machine shop than the urban. teachey. To the extent that this is true, the 
rural district is getting less»for*1ts money than the urban district. - 

The purpose of the above example is to demonstrate that it may be 
true that urbaTi districts arfe able to use their teachers and equipment more 
efficiently than*rural districts fcnd therefore face lower costs. Insofar as 
there are indivisible set-up costs associated with establishing and maintaining 
vocational education programs, schools with relatively few students (rural 
districts) will face hiohervper stiijdent costs than districts with relatively 
many students .(urban, district^ With the money they save from exploiting 
these economies pf scale, urb^districts would then be able to provide a 
higher level of vocational . edj^kion. That is, it would be possible for 

* them to offer a wider s&lectiCT^Jf 'courses and invest in a wider range of 
equipment than would be possible if 'they faced the same cost structure as 
the rgral districts. * . 

If this is seen as inequitable, one way to correct this situation is 
to give more dollars per student to rural districts than to urban districts 
in such a way that each, rural district will be able to provide the same 
quality ^and adversity of vocational education as is available in urban ° 
districts; The drawback with this- solution, however* is that it would 
probably be inefficient.' Iri'order to achieve this result, it would be 
necessary to provide rural districts with funding to buy a great deal of * 



( 



MP! 

There are other ways in which urban and ^rural districts probacy 
* face differlnfcosts Rural stu en ts e erall have^ 

between home and school than do ««J n ^ hand , urban districts are 

- SKAiS* the fomuU, H = ? h effaced by ^""^ 
. »VL factors creating dif.erence si ^ ^ appropriate to adjust .n 

of rural districts. oropertv 

|S a relative djsajdvantage. . wu 

formula i- r - t i s defined 

"~~ Th. ability to pay factor AP j[ in Sugges ted Fonnul| r i true 

. S^^.tlSSf 'the m~« .«•*'- - 



( 
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Relative ability to pay for eligible recipient^ is defined as 



LR 1 + SF 1 
YPU 1 — 



Suppose that elioible recipients "p" and.V are identical in si2e and 
composition, so that TPU » TPU W , but that V is poor and V is wealthy. 
We will say that LR_ ■ $T00,00O w (meanina that "p" could reasonably be 



expected to raise $?00,666) 'and that LfT » $£oO,0(flji Suopose also thai? 
SF n « $110,000 (meaning that M p" is given $110,00(Wn 



thBt SF,, « $T0,000. Then 



state funds) and 



w 



And since 



LRp + SF p -^iJiOOO 



LR w + ^w = * 210 ' 000 



TPU p + TPU W , then 



-LR P * SF p . LR^ + SF W 
^ "^V : TPU w 

meaning that the abilities of M p" and "w" to pay. for vocational education 
have been equalized because the state has given $100,000 more to "p" than 
to "w". Therefore, "p" and "w" are considered , to have eaual need for 
federal funds. Under suggested Formula I, "p" and V will get the same 
number of dollars, "p" is not given preference or unfair advantage over w 

C v SUMMARY ' . • { * • - 

The distribution prpcedure outlined An this section addresses a 
number of the issues raised throughout th'is report. Among its main features 

are: i ' 

1) It relies on data^ hat -a re-rea'di ly available in most states. The 
only variable likely to pose any. problem is thatlneasuring wage, and salary 
Income, or an adequate 'proxy. - This difficulty will remain regardless of 
the distribution mechanism employed and underscores the need for developing 
current income data for LEAs'. 
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. 2) It requires attention to the relative costs of providing adequate 
vocational education to different types of students and requires state 
officials to develop and justify explicit weights for different target 
populations. 

3) "It provides a comprehensive measure of relative financial ability 
that adjusts for the lack of a -direct correspondence between property 
wealth and income. 

4) . It offers ah objective, easily administered decision rule for 
distributing funds: all funds will be used to bring the poorest to the 

* level of^the second' poorest, the first and second to the level of the 
third, and so forth" oii£n," funds* are exhausted. 



5) It makes receipt of funds dependent. on the number of students 
served , thus providing Incentives to increase enrollments of target 
populations." | ^ 

6) It permits Introducing differences in costs among different „ 
vocational education programs and requires these be documented on' the 
basis of costs per student. 

7) It greatly simplifies' administration, accountability, and public 
understandina of procedures for distributing federal funds while 
simultaneously incorporating primary Congressional- concerns about • 
compensating LEAs .for relative financial ability and- increasing aid to 
target populations. * % 
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IV. FORMULA DESCRIPTIONS 



This section describes the formulas used by each of the 50 states in 

FY 1979. It analyzes each set of procedures in terms of the three~Tteps 
discussed in' Section II: 1.) Data Selection*' 2.) Transformation of Data 
Into* Point Scores, and 3.) Transformation of Point Scores into Dollar 
Allocations. A number of variables are common to several states, and 
Table IY-1 lists these, the abbreviations used throughout the text, and the 
'general definition. Additional variables, unique to each state, are defined 
as they are encountered. 

With regard to subscripts and superscripts, the following rules are 
followed: • * 

1. The variables AL, defined jn the Variable Definition -List as-, 
"allocation in dollars" and RR, defined" as reimbursement rate expressed as a 
percentage, wil.l have two subscripts. The first -subscript refers to funding 
purpose, and the second subscript indicates the recipient. 

EXAMPLES 

AL . d = allocation of fuuds for "special disadvantaged^ programs, (sd) 
sfl * tb eligible recipient d. . • 




•= rate of reimbursement for work-study programs (ws) run by 
eligible recipient c, expressed as a percentage. 



^ Other variables will have. only one subscript indicating the" 
eligible recipient to which it refers., ' . ^ ' 

EXAMPLE , . 

Tjhe Variable definition list defines ADA as average .daily attendance. 

- ADA;' = average^ daily attendance^ eligjblejrecipient d,- • . 

3. 'The superscript *~ts used to%indicat%.-that a particular value is a 
score rather than actual raw data. * 

EXAMPLE • • * 

ADA j- = the point, score assigned to eligibly recipient d on the basis 
of its average daily attendance. 

>^ To understand the comments "that follow the description of each formula, 
•'It is necessary to be familiar with Section II-B, Characterises* of Formulas . 
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—TaMe— IN- 
VARIABLE DEFINITION LIST 
(including subscripts) 



AD ■ number of adults 

ADA = averafe daily attendance . • - 

counts of previous year or second previous year or previous 

three year average 
AFDC = number of AFDC recipients 
AL = allocation in dollars , 
AP = ' ability to pay 
AV =- assessed value of taxable property 

b = basic funds 

CAFDC = children in AFDC families 

• C h = consumer and homemaking funds . h .. nmarams 

CHADA = average daily -attendance in consumer and homemaking programs 

. CHE = consumer and homemaking enrollment 

DE = disadvantaged enrollment ^j 4 *^ na i carvires 

DH • = disadvantaged and handicapped to receive additional services 

dis ■ disadvantaged funds * ' 

£ : KSTJf'ISSS attained by teaching personne, • 

DR = dropout fate • 1 

DVE =• disadvantaged vocational enrollment 



E« 

ECS 



SsTost students; number of students who impose excesscosts 

£ = number of families 
FTE = full time equivalent , 

* » • 

H» = number of handicapped adults 

h = handicapped funds 

HE = handicapped enrollment 

IE =' impact of programs on employment. 

LEE = local education expenditures (net) .wn*tw 

LESA - number of students, of limited English-speaking ability ,^ 

Tf& s labor-force growth rate 

LIF * , number of *bv/ income families % • 

- # 

nj * multipurpose funds , 
HPI = median .family income 

P. i humber of pupils 

_P£ =i a ppro ved program costs 

Loef caoil 



J 



PCI = t-per capita income 
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Table IV-1 continued 



"PQp ■ population ~7~~ 
PU ■ number of pupil units 

in - . state funds expended (less "Pital expenditures) 
SR - state revenue; amount of money received by eligible 
^recipient from the state 

RYU ■ rate of youth employment 

U « number of unemployed persons 

& *- SSS """for county (1n which eligible recipient 

is situated) . 
•UY * number of unemployed youth 

VADA = vocational average daily attendance 
VpT» vocational pupil minutes per week ^ 

ws = work- study .funds 



r 
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ALABAMA ~ 

DATA SELECTED 

Secondary _ ' - 

Level of Need: 

UR, depressed area, RYU, DR, number of low income children"; 
vocational enrollment, LESA 
Ability to Raise Revenue: 0 » 

Econonvic Index 
* Program Quality: » ' 

Number of new programs ♦ 
Post secondary * 

^Level of Need: * , . ' . 

.Number of high cost students, general enrollment, enrollment 

Ability to Raise Revenue: ; " 

relative state vocational funding 
TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT sCoKj 
Secondary • 

- The^state ranks each eligible recipient* to 'establish a priority^ 
' for the distribution of funds. tThe ranking is determined. tor' all 
federal funds.,' except Special Disadvantaged, Work sttfly and Co- v 
operative funds, as follows:- j 

/ . • \ x (1. + number, of new programs) . 

* 

' ' * K The eligijble recipient's ranking for Special^ Disadvantaged, ..... 



Work study, and Co-operative Funds are computed as follows: 



ERRV speciaV ed = ^ ERRV ^ x * Rate of Youth Unen JP 1 °y ment ) 0 + R a te of 

" " School Dropouts) 



Postsecondary -' o 

The postsecondary institution total dollar entitlement is the 
sum of the state allocation and (^| Federal Vocational Educatii 
Supplement (FVES). The FVES is determined by calculating tte foM 
lowing factors: 

, Step 1: The Ability to Raise Revenue factor (hereinafter ] 
refered to as "A") is' the relative state pos.tsecondaryNwcational 
dollars expended in' every service area/ 

state postsecondary vocational S/person for i 
for each recipient i, Xi = tQtal vocationa i dollar/person for i 

Step 2: Th'e concentration of high cost students in 'each insti- 
tution (B) is the relative number of students receiving financial 
aid enrolled ip the institution. . - 

■ " - • ■ ' - / .. : 

Number of vocational students receiving financial aid vn* institution 
- = Total | of posts econ'dary vocational students receiving financial aid 

• ' in state 

* . • • • » 

' x ' • • • . ' » ' 

' Step 3: The enrollment, concentration in vocational programs , 
* *» • } ' • . 
(C) is .the ratio of vocational students "-enf oiled.. tfi total students 

'enrolled. '• ^'.'"'W'V % * • %*,r- > . ;? '* 



J 



J student FTE enrolled invoc-ed-in i ^ ' 
for each recipient i , f to t a l institutional FTE enrolled in i 

— — — i 



, C « x i . 
all i 1 

Step 4: The need for vocational education is the relative 
vocational education enrollment. ' , 

Institution's FTE vocational enrollment • 
' Total. FTE vocationalenroVlment in $11 
state two year^col leges 

3. Transformation op point scores into dollar allocations-. 

Secondary 

After the districts have been ranked, the federal funding 

• * i 

' level for each is' determined as a function of .the number of low , 
income children (LIF) in-thl\area served, the vocational enrollment 
S " grades 7-12 (VE)-.and the eligible recipient's ability .to pay (AR) 
as defined by the Economic Index. The funds are 'then distributed-: 
.in a "leveling up"- fashion, with the t6p Vankinf recipient receiving' 
* ' their*totai Veinfcursement, then the next ranking-. recipient, etc., 
. until all the ftfnds are distributed. 

Each eligible recipient's (1) funding level is determined as follows 




/sp . AP. \ / Maximum \ 
wax • i \ ( Available ) 

Ap max -AP min /\P ercentage / 



where "max" and""min" indicate .the greatest and least amounts, res- 



pectively, in any district in- the state, 4 and "tot" is the state totaT 
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across all districts.. The maximum allowable percentage is the 
maximum percentage of an eligible recipient's budget request that 



can come, from the federal government, leaving the amount required 
by regulation for state and local maintenance of effort, 

The Abilijty to Pay i$ equal to the Economic Index, wh\ch is 
calculated for each school district d as follows-: 



Economic'Index for school district d =, 

r„„ n „ * t nri a. v A M .m4. u - v Enrollment in school district d 

Economic Index for county c x T ^» a i ^n-niim^n. ^ ^..n»w ^ 

' - Total enrollment in county c 



Economic? Index for county c = 

p - Sales tax paid in county -c * g • 
*- Sales tax paid in state • - # y * 

/ + Value of automobile -licenses v in county c 5 " 
Value of automobile licenses in state 

+ Assessed value- o-f| public utilities in 'county c 3 
Assessed value ot;PubVic utilities in state 

+ Personal Income Tcjx paid in' county c 
Personal Income' Tax paid in state . . 

* } 

+ VaTue added by manufacturing in county- c , 
"Value added by manufacturing in state* * « 

+ Value of farm products in county c , n 1 i 7 
Value of farm products in sta£e ! J • 

/ • : " ■ " "'. 

The above' computation is usecMwice, once for the regular 
fund ranking and again for the Special Disadvantaged, Work study • 

• / 

and Cooperative^ ranking > • . 

' A Separate calculation is' performed to determined the reim- 

/ ./ \ - m 

ursement per district for pers'o'ns with Limited English SpeaRing 



LESA age 15 j 24 LESA age 15 - 24 .in district ac^an? 1 ed^ 

Total State •pop* x total state LESA population x se^isiil funds 

ulation age 15-24 — age 15-24 

• * * 

The total allocated to each district is deducted from the 

% 

Disadvantaged Setaside Funds. > * , 

\ % Pos tsecondary . 

the Federal Vocational Educat^pn Supplement (FVES) for each' , > 
4 institution is calculated as\the sum of various factors described 
above, multiplied by the total federal dollars budgeted for post- . 
secondary institutions. - 

FV£S *(.30A + .'30B + .25C + J5D) -x funds available ' ' 

A,B,C, and.D as defined above. • ~~ 

■* • 

COMMENTS ON THE ALABAMA PROCEDURE: 

Step 1 : No Comments V 

• Step. 2: Secondary • i) There is no definition- for depressed area. 

* ** 

.ii) At the secondary "level, Alabama uses the Non-Procedural ^oint Scale 

. Method of data trans formation /which is non-continuous. ? 

* • 

_ Pos tsecondary i) The type of student receiving financial aid . 
used in deteriimTing the concentration of high cost students is described 
•in.t^e-stgte plan, ii) The .definition of "persons "\sed in the denominator 

■ ' ^ c 

of xalculating the ability to raise revenue is not given, iii) At the 
pos tsecondary .level,. Alabama' uses the Proportion of TotaT method* of data 
v transformation,. which -is continuous., _ © 

Step 3: Secondary i) The "leveling up" methocT for- reimbursement 
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might deny partial reimbursement^ to ready a deserving district, ii) 
The maximum aTlowable percentage factor is based on_the original funding 



level requested- by each eligible recipient. Inclusion of this factor 

in the formula could induce inflated requests by recipients; thus, this 

variable is considered malleable, iii) There is no reason'given for 

deflating the vocational enrollment ratio by .857. iv) -Alabama uses^ 

* 

* the reimbursement rate equation method of funds distribution of the 

secondaryAJjfcVel J j 

Postsecondary ij The. reasons for ..the varying weights applied to 
each factor are not explained, ii) Alabama uses the weighted points 
method of funds distribution at the postsecondary level. 



The vocational education funds are distributed as follows: 

a) The above formula apply to funds from Subparts 2,3, and 5. 

b) Subpart 4Tunds are distributed by the above formula, with additional 
points given at the discretion of the evaluators. This 

^ restricts tha number of programs funded^because the amount of Subpart 
4 funds allocated ta'tbe state is small.. Nonetheless, the criteria used 
in the distribution of these monies must*be considered malleable. 
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ALASKA 



DATA SELECTED 



» L**vel of Need; 



1. The percentage of students served who are handicapped 
or disadvantaged.* 

2. The school dropout rate of youth unemployment rate. * 

3. For LEAs: The concentration of low income families. 

For other eligible recipients: Cor^entrati on of handi 

capped, low income, and LESA students; 
Abilitv to Raise Revenue: 

4. Relative Ability to Pay (not clearly defined in state plan) 
Ouality of Programs 

5. Whether program is designed to meet emerging manpower needs 
in local area. 

6^ likelihood that program will. fulfill goals set out in 

- Five-Year Plan. 

7. Whether past program evaluations have bepn used to develop 

- -*» - - \ • - • - - t * - 4 

this proposal and whether proposal includes a self-evaluation 

^ procedure. f 

8. Whether^the followinq qrouos were consulted in : drawinq up 

■ the proposal: local vocational educational advisory committees 
the lo^al community, the population to be~served, other 
training or educatidnal*agencies\i the area to be served, T 

- local manpower councils,* and other \gencies. 

# * * If * * * 

9. Whether- proposed activities can takj| place within the time __. 

- tteriod specified.. 
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Other Criteria 

10'." Whether the following budget requirements are met:' 



a. budget is balanced • 

b. derivations of .th,e am&in.ts requested are explained 

c. sources of a*lt funds to be used are specified 

\ » 

^d, amount of requested funds that would be used 

specifically for students with special problems is 
specified . * . 



6 »- 

e, budget meets maintenance of effort ^requirement 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

For each of the above 10 criteria, each eligible recipient 
»' receives a score, but there is no explanation of a' procedure by 
* which this, is done. 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO ^DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 
Unspecified. 



S 



y 



COMMElfts ON. ALASKA'S PROCEDURE 
Step 1:. For' criterion 2, it is unclear' whether the school dropout rate 
0 or the youth unemployment fate is used.. Criteria 4, 5, 6, 7, 
' 8, 9, and 10 are vaguely defined and are, therefore, Malleable. 
Data. 

jte p_ 2: U nspecified Method. V 
"Step -3: ^Unspecified Method. (. 

" This entire procedure is extremely vague.. 



ARKANSAS 



1. . DATA SELECTED! 
'•• 'LEAs: *' 



Data are collected for each eligible recipient on five criteria, 

however, the exact measures used are not specified: 

Ability to Raise Revenue ; ^ 

Ability to provide resources (not clearly' defined in state plan) 

"quality of Programs :. . ^ 
Jmpact of programs on employment 



. Degree of personnel (referring to level of education attained by 

teachers within the LEA) • 

Inst itutions other than LEAs : N - 
— : : < » 

As far as we wer^ able to .determine, Arkansas' does. not use a formula 
'— ■ to° distribute funds to these eligible recipients. 

4 f 

2, ' TRANSFORMATION OF DATA' INTO' POINT SCORES;, ■ ^' . 

LEAs : . * ' " ' 

For each of the five criteria listed- in Step A,' each eligible 
*T recipient 'is assigned a score of beiween 0 and 26 points. These 
will hereafter be. referred ,#>- as AP , LIF , IZ , DH , „and DP. • 
The procedure by'-.whtch these scores are determined is no 

• ' explained. • ViV - t . „ *' 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT ^CJORE^/nJO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 



UEAs: 



• .V 



For each.eligible recipient d, a reimburs emenf ra te i. is wlcuUted': 
5 AP* + 5 LIF* + 4 IE* + 2 DH* + DP* ' V 

7 = ° ° . - i 

-■^d - : ~ h 



5 x 44.2 



In thpn r y t the mean value of Z will be 1.0. 
' -79- - 91 



Programs Fundable Under Subparts 2,3, or 5 : ' _ 
' RR 235,d ^ Z d X 



Programs Fundable Under Subpart 4 : 

RR. . = 1 A x 98.5 - _ 

. 4,d d 

1 i 

(The OE has required Arkansas to revise the Subpart 4 
procedure for FY 80) 



If there are not sufficient federal funds to reimburse eligible 
recipients at these rates, state funds will be used to make up' the 
difference. * ^ 

COMMENTS ON THE ARKANSAS PROCEDURE: . - % , 

Step 1: The plan is extremely vague as to what is being .measured 
Data used are "malleable. 1 - 1 
* . Step 2: An Unspecified Method i? used here. 

Step 



ep 3: The procedure here is conceptually egu^alfint. to"*the 
Reimbursement Rate -Equation, Metho^^^ g^ ' 
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ARIZONA u ^ 

t 

DATA SELECTED: 
Secondary (LEAs ) 

• v 
PD, UR, AV, DE, ADM 

a Postsecondary 

• PD.UR, AV, LIF, E (full time equivalent) * < ^ fc ' 

it 

i Counties: 

: PD.UR.'AV, LIF, AOM • 
Youth in Poverty:. 

' PD, UR, POP (percent aged 16 - 21 by county-) 

* * * 

Additional data, are collected from all applicants on need for 
' project, target populations to be served, linkages of project 
-with CETA, how projject helps overcome sex stereotyping, whether 
project incorporates goals statements and procedures for evaluation. 

All of the above data are obtained from a checklist to be marked 

f. 

""yes" or "no." Additional data are also collected on a "newness 
factor," indicating whether the project is new to state, new to 
county, new to district, or new to the given school*. 1 
TRANSFORMATION OF OATA INTO POINT SCORES 5 

In Arifcona, categories of 120, 134, 140, and 150 funds appear 
to be distributed' 4 all on. the basis of project^ applications'. Review 
of projects Takes piace in three main stages. Transformation of 
'data into point scores occurs mainly in Stage. 1. . - 

■ /a) Technical Review: On the basis «of a "yes," "no" checklist 

•dealing with need, target groups s^ved /statement of goals,- etc. 

r ...... • ../-... 



(see' above), projects are awarded points up to a maximum of 100. 

b) Economic Depression . This- is- a county wide measure. Maximum 
points are thirty. The measure is based on percent of families in the 
cotinty.'in 1977 below poverty level and average local area unemployment, 
rfctesjn county in 1978. Each measure has a scale' running from 15 
for the county with the' highest percentages to 4 for the county with 
the lowest. , Economics depression index is the sum of these two 
scales. >' • 

-c) Newness Factor .' Points are awarded under the foil owing 



scale 



New to State. ' 30 points' 

New to County • 20 points 

New to District 10 points 

New to School - 5 points 



' 4 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO 'DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 

' * For each project application, the sum is taken of points 
earned under Technical Review, Economic Depression and Newness 
Factor. Projects scoring 60 and below are not .considered for 
funding. Jhe remainder enter stage. 2. . ^ 

Four schedules are established as follows.: 

Schedule I ; Secondary ;• 

Schedule II x ' 'Community- Colleges (Postsecondary-) 

" Schedule HI., , l>: . Counties . . 

Schedule IV A Youth in . Poverty . 

Projects in these schedules are ranked in three groups, A, B, and 
,C on* the basis of a "need" factors.. . 

For secondary projects, Schedule I) the need factor is - 



AV- .11 



High School ADM f Needy Students 

H 

9 

' Needy students are counted on the -basis of data from the hot lunch 
program: Group A 'includes, the 56 most needy districts., Group B • 
the. next 21 and Group tfie remaining 7. • 

In- Schedule II," Community'Collegesl-Postsecondary) , the need 

factor is • 
AV • i 



Full, Time Equivalent Students' % Needy Families 

Needy families, presumably, is a count qf families below poverty 

level in the county. The five neediest community colleges comprise Group . 

A the next two neediest comprise Group B, and the remainina two, Group C. 

Schedule III, Counties, >s t basically similar to Schedule II. 
Group A includes eight 'counties, B has four, and C has two. 
■ Schedule IV, Youth in_Poverty uses a need factor of the 
' .county's percent of total persons aged 16 - 21 in state .in 1978. 
Nfne counties are in^roup A, three in B, and two in C. 

' Regardless 'of schedule, sixty-five percent of available 
.money is assigned to Group'A, twenty-five percent to Group B, and 
ten percent to Group C. That is, Group A of Schedule I is eligible 
for 65 percent of the total of funds allocated to Schedule I pro- 
jects, and Group A of Schedule II is likewise eligible for 65 
percent ojf Schedule II money, etc. . 

Staqe 3 of' funds distribution applies administrative discretion.' 
The annual state plan,* states: "the funding officers will 
determine, according to the 'above procedure, the final distribution 

• ■ 

^ -83- . h 

)} - r 



W-Tunds to these approved projects (LE^js)- " (Arizona Annual Plan 
FY '1980,. p! 76).. - x 

COWENTS ON THE ARIZONA PROCEDURE :' \ 

*It 1s not clear how the allocation' of funds to Schedules 
I, II, III, and IV .is made, that is, how mudh federal money is put on 
projects in high schools relative to. projects administered by community 
colleges and other eligible recipients. General ly,, the procedures for 
allocating funds are not well specified" They appear arbitrary and subject 
to considerable discretion on -the, part of administrators and evaluators. 
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CALIFORNIA 



1. OATA SELECTED: . 
Secondary Institutions : 

Level of Need: * 

ADA, AFDC^ CHADA, HE, LESA, VADA 

Ability to Raise Revenue: < N 

AV ' . 

Com munity Colleges : ' ) 

— 7^ - * < 

Level of Need:- 

ADA, CHE, DVE, LIF, VADA, U „ 
Ability to Raise^ Revenue: 

AV per ADA ' * . 

2. TRANSFORMATION . OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

a. Secondary" Level Eligible Recipients: 

For each secondary eligible recipient (district) d, the following 
scores are determined; 



ADA. 



ADA. 



V 



State total secondary ADA 

y 



* \ 
AFDC d = 



AFDC 



State total AFDC 



* « State Average (AV/ADA) 
AV d 



AV d /ADA d ( 



. ' State -Average(AV/ADA) 
all secondary AVV/ADA,, 



districts i (including d) 



-as. 



97 



= ADA d / ! * ~ 



AV d • Vn £ . ADA i 
all secondary 



-\ districts i AV, 

^ \ / (Including d) 



yyhere n - number of secondary, districts 

CHADA* - - • ""V 

. • Total State Secondary CHADA . 



Total State Secondary HE 



lesa! = L£SA d 

0 Total State- LESA 



..Ann* VADA . - 

VADA . = « . d 

0 Total State Secondary VADA 



bV Community Colleges: 

AV * _ State Average AV/ADA x 



c 



AV c /ADA c 



, State Average (AV/ADA) X 



\ll coummunity colleges AV./ADA. 
*j (Including c) J J 




ommunity colleges 



AD Aj 



j (inei^ing c) AVj 
-86^98 




where m ■ nurriber of conmunity colleges In state 



CHE. 



CHE C 

State total community college £hl 



« * 
DVE 



L I F • 



DVE. 



State total cownunlty college bvt 



State total ; commun-i ty college Lit- 



c 



State total community college area U 



VADA. 



VADA. 



State total community college VADA 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES 'INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 

• -/ » 
i. \Allocations to Secondary Level Eligible Recipients 

A separate formula, is used for each .of 5 funding categorie! 



\ 



4 Regular Program Funds Distribution 



,17 ADA* + .25 AFDC d - 



For each, eligible recipient* d find W d< 

/Regular -Program \ 
W .' « ( funds available j x 
° \for\secondary use/ 

v : t -21 AV! + .20 LESA d * ..17 VADA d 



If W d < $6,000, then the allocation of regular 
program funds to eligible -recipient d (AL rp>d ) is $0. 
, .*If W d >;$6,000,'then.AL rp - >d =W d - j \ .* 

AL i for FY79 is not "to 'exceed 130% of the value 

of AL„_ j for FY78. • . ' 
rp,d • 



2.. Disadvantaged Set-Aside Distribfltion 



For each eligible recipient d find X d . 

(Disadvantaged Set-aside^ 
funds available for 
secondary use 



+ .20 LESAJ + ' .24 VADAJ 



.30 AFDC*^ + .26. AV 



If Xj < $3,000, then- the allocation of,. disadvantaged . 

u 

set-aside funds to eligible recipient d (AL^^V is $0. 
i t If X d 2 $3,000, then^AL ds g X d - 



3." Special Disadvantaged Funds Distribution 
For each eligible' recipient d fund Z d . 

« 

(Special Disadvantaged^ 
funds avail able' for I x 
secondary use • • / 



.30 AfDCJ + .26 AV; 



+ .20 LESAJ + .24 VADAJ 



y If Z d < $3,000, then AL sd . >d (sd = Special disadvantaged)^ 

\ ' is $0. . ' • • " 

>? \ If Z d 2 $3,000, .then AL d d = Z rf 



) 



r 



Handicapped Funds Distribution 
For each eligible recipient d t find A d . 



/Handicapped Funds 



, . - I available for 
Vsecondary use 



AFDCj ♦ ..21 AV* 



+ .17 HE* + .20 LESA* + .17 VADA*j 
Consumer and Homemakinq Funds DistPfbution • 



For each eligible recipient d, f-ind & d . 

(Consumer afnd Home- \ 
making funds avail- 1 x 
able for secondary,, use/ 



* * 

.25 ADA d + .25 AFDC d 



+ .21 AV* + .20 LESA J + .17 CHADaJ 

If B d < $1,000, then.AL chid (ch * consumer and 
homemaking) is $0. - • . 

If* B d * $1,000, then AL^ = B d: 
* • 

AL^ u j for FY 79 is not to 'exceed 130% of the KL h d 
cn,d * * . 

. figure for FY78. . . 

- " * A. . 

b, Allocations to Community Colleges 

• A separate formula, is used for each of 5 funding categories. 
1 . Regular'Proqram Funds Distribution 
^ For each community college c, 



( . / Regular Program Funds^ 
AL ' - ( available for 
r 'P» c ^Community colleges . 



.23 AV* + 



.50 LIF. 



.+ .05 U* + .22 'VADA 
p c - ♦ \ 
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Disadvantaged Set-Aside Distribution 
For. each community college c-, 

/Disadvantaged set-aside: 
AL. *> ( funds available for 
as » c * V community colleges 



.23 AV. 



.22. D\^* + .50 LIF* + .05 U* 



Special Disadvantaged Funds Distribution ' e 
For each community college c, 

' /special. Disadvantaged^- 
AL j = ( funds available for J* x 
sa ' c \community colleges / 



+ ' .50 LIF* ■+ .65 U r 
c c 

" f 

OR $11,000, whichever is greater. 



.•23 AV^ *+ .22 DV£ 



handicapped Funds Distribution 

For each community college c, 

. / Handicapped Funds 
AL h d = ' ava T lab1e f0 L 1 x 



\community colleges^ 



+ .05 U* + .22 VADA C 



.23 AV* + .50 LIF* 

c ,c 



Consumer .and' Homemaking Fund's Distribution 
For each community college c, 

/consumer and Homemaking^ 
AL . = (funds available for 
• . cn,c \ community colleges 



+".i32 



+ .088 DVE* + .50 LIF* .+ .05 U* 
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"COMMENTS ON THE CALIFORNIA PROCEDURE 



Step. 1: No Malleable Data Used, ■ ; 

Step 2: Continuous Methods Used. * , ♦ * * . • 

Step 3:i)WPM Used. Use of the following' scoresmay cause inequities - 
in the distribution of funds since theydo not limit themselves" 
to reflecting -the number of vocational students served, but ' 
count general education students 'as well: 



ADA*, AFDC*, HE*, LESA* 



» i 



ii) Use of the following scores may caus* inequities, since 'they • 
are based not just upon t^e characteristics of the vocational , 
student body, but rather upon, the population as a whole: . 

* * % ■ r 

■ LIF ; , ^ - t 

iii) Use of the following score may cause inequities' si nee it does 
not reflect the number of -students sented by an eligible 

• recipient: ^ * 

★ \ > k 

M 4 - . ' 

iv) Asi'de from AV*, no score was adjusted for difference's in ability 

to pay. f 4 .* 

v) Although very precise- weights are employed, the plan does not - 
explain how these weights were determined! "*. 



( 



/ 
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. COLORADO* . 1 >■ 

DATA SELECTED: • 

* 

First, for ea^h eligible>ecipient it is determined whether it 

serves: \ " ^ < >N 

a) / an economically disadvantaged area and/o^ ' 

b) . an area with a "high" rate of unemployment 

(high unemployment is not defined) , • 

Secondary Institutions' : 

Level of Need: 
v LIF, F, DR, RYU, AE • 

Ability to Raise Revenue: y 

AV per Attendance Entitlement 
Pbstse'condarv and Adult Progrms at State Suppo rted Institutions: 

level of Need: 

FTE, DE, HE, RYU", DR, PC ' 1 

Postsecondary and Adult Programs at D istrict Junior College*;: 
* fr~ % ■ 

level of Weed: - 
FTE, DE, HE, RYU, *DR 

'Ability to Rcrise Revenue: 4 
AV per FTE - « • ' 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA IfT0%0INT SCORES: 
Secondary Institutions: 4 

Each eligible recipient d is assigned point" scores according to 
' the following tables (see next page)': 
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AV d /AE d • 

State Average (AV/AE) 



.'25 - % %62 
.63.-s1.f0 
1.0V} 1 .40 
1.41, - 1.78 
1.79 and above 



? 



Relative finan cial, Ability Points 
•1 

f ■ ' ' i*2.. 

' '■ 5 ' . - 



..02 - .059 . 
.96 - .099 
.10 - '.149 
.15 - .199 
.20 and ,above 



Low Income family Points d 

. ' • 5- ' • 

4 

. 1 3 

' • - ' 2 . ' 
* 1 



Total Points d Native Financial Ability Poin& d V Lpw income 
Family Points d * . 

Postsecjndarv and Adult Programs: 

Each State Supported Institution^ assigned points.according to 
the following tables: 



>C S /FIE S 



$1000 -°1500 
$1501 ■> 2000 
$2000 - 3000 



$3000 and above 



Relative Co st Points,. 
1 

,2 
' 3 
• 4 



•93- 

* 

,105 



♦ * 


• * »• * * •» 

» 

• 




/ DE S + HE S , 


* * * 




• r* ' . FTE S 

v . • ".30 - 1.0 
.16- .29 


Disadvantaged *and Handicapped Points 
> s 

1 . 

i 

2' . • . ^ 




.06,- .15 


3 




0 - .05 


•' '4. .-. 




Total Points $ = Relative 


Cost Points s . + Disadvantaged 




and Handicapped Points 

s * 




c 

, Each District College c 


is assigned point scores according to 




the following tables: 


* i, 
t \ 




* 


Relative Financial Ability Points 

~. • ■ c 




0 - $100,000 *v 
$100,001 - $300,000 


y • ■ 

■2 




v; . " $300,001 - $400,0.00 


-3 " . • .. 




$400,001 and" above 


4 ' . 


* 


DE„ + HE„ 
c c 


% <* 

t 






Disadvantaged and Handicapped Points 

c 




.30-1.0 

9 


. . i • 




.16 - .29 • 2 

/ ^ ..06 - .15 " 3 ', 

' • - . 0 - .05 -4 
. » » • 

Total Points c - Relative Financial Ability Points c + Disadvantaged ■ 




* 'JP and Handicapped Points. 
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TRANSFORMATION* OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: , 
Step 1. t)ete^nine valiTe of reimbursement tfatg, rrfor each, ■ 

eligible recipient. v * / 1 

Secondary Institutions : 9 

For efich eligible 'recipient d, r is read from the following 
tabled * 



Total _P6ints d 



\ .' 10./ • 34 • 

• - 9 - 36 , 

8 38 

7 • " ' 40 

6 . . 42 »; 

5 44- 

4 46 

, - * 3 48 ' 

.2 50- 

- • i 



Pos Secondary and Adult Programs ; 

For each eligible recipient s. '(State Supported Institution)' 

j 

or c (District Community CcfUege) ,'**•„ 1s read from the following 
table: * ' 0 * 



j 



K 



'TotaM Pofnts ' \ - r sorc 



r 



-r 

2 '■ 58 

3 *• 55 
4 . • • - 52 

5 , ' ; 49 

6 .46 

7 ' '43 

8 *..' 40 



Step 2 . ' For each .eligible recipient x * is a secondary 
eligible recipient, d, a State supported institution, s, 
or a district- junior college, c, reimbursement rates are 
assigned as follows: . # * 

- , Jf Yl/ Y >*average YU set yu' ^=1, otherwise yu - 0 

* x x 

■ «>• * 

*• If DR- > average DR V set dr - 1 , otherwise dr 0 i 

* A • '' * X X 

If x is* economically depressed, set ed v ^ = 30, otherwise set 
V ed = 0 * " * . . 

s If x haj> a* "high" rate of- unemployment, set hih .= 30 t otherwise 

* > set hu x = 0 , 

« * • 

If any of the fallowing* types of programs are for the purpose of 
meeting new and emerging manpower needs, then the value of RR for 
that program Is increased by 10 above the amount determined 
below: * • - ' 

Work Study Programs : * " « 

RR ws,x r , + l0 * u x + 20dr x + ed x + hu x 
(ws ^'work-? study) t ^ > 

Handicapped and Disadvantaged Programs : 1 

; RR hd, x = r x* 25 + e v hu x , " ■ • 

•' Cooperative Programs i 

RR co,X fer x. + 8 y u x + 20dr x- +ed x + hu x 
Special Disadvantaged Programs : 

RR sd,x 85 r x~ + 40 * u x + 60dr x + ed * + hu x '* 



Displaced 'Homefnaker Programs : 

x 

.06- 



RR dhlx ar x + 60 + ed x + hu x 



ma. 



s 



; 



Support Services for Women ; .6 

' RR sw,x =r x + 60. + ed x + hu x> , * ,. 

Other Programs : v w • 

RR o.x sr x + ed x :+hu x 

If the total federal funds are not sufficient to reimburse^ eligible 
recipients, at these'rates. then the rates are decreased propor- . 
tionately until- reimbursing at the new rafes exhausts the 
available federal funds. 

' COMMENTS ON THE COLORADO PROCEDURE 

Step l:i)No criterton is given defining at? economically depressed 
area. Determination of whetted an area is economically 
depressed could be made subjectively as far as we know. 

ii) No criterion is given'.def ining "high" unemployment. Deter- 
mination of whether an area has a high rate of unemployment 
could be made subjectively as far as we know. 

iii) The value/of the variable PC (program cost) might be sub- 
jectively determined. The -criteria for determining why 
one institution's cost per student should be allowed to be 
higher than that of another institution are not given. 



■ iv) All other data are Non-MaUeable. 

Step 2: The Non- Procedural Point Scale Method, a Non-Continuous Method, is 

used, • ' . . 

Step 3:ijlt is not clear whether Colorado performs Step C exactly as, 

shown dn this report because the description of the pro- 

cedure given in -the Colorado Annual and Fiv e Year Plan '78 - '82 

and a clarification of this description by one Colorado 
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official are in conflict with -an explanation given to us by 
another Colorado official*. The, point of conflict is whether 
the reimbursement rates'RR a^e the precise reimbursement rates 
used or whether they are the maximum rates that cou 1 d be used. 
For example, irt the case of *a work-study program, it is not clear 
whether eligible recipient x will be reimbursed at a rate exactly 
equal to x or at a rate that 'is greyer than or equal to r x 
butless than or equal to RR^x • 

If it is true that the values of RR only represent maximum 
rates of reimbursement at-which eligible recipients could be but 
are not necessarily funded, then this leaves unspecified the manner 
*in which, an, eligible recipient's rates of reimbursement are deter- 
mined. This suggests that the reimbursement rates are subjectively 
chosen>from some objectively' determined range of acceptable^rates. 
In addition, there are the problems associated with the fact that 
the procedure for determining the values of RR is conceptually 
equivalent to the Tabular Method. 

a 

ii) Use of the following dat^may cause inequities, because 
they reflect not only the number of vocational students. served, but 
also the number of general education students served: FTE, <DE, HE. 

' 1 1 1 > Use of th'e following data may cause inequities in the dis- 
tribution of funds, because they reflect the characteristics of the 
population as a whole rather than the characteristics of the persons* 
who actually receive vocational education: LIF, F, DR, RYU. 



no 
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Use of the fallowing data may cause inequities since, they reflect 
not just the number of vocational students served, but also the number- 
Of general education students served as well': 

FTE; DE, HE r 

. Use of the.followingdata may 'cause inequities in the distribution 
of funds since they reflect the characteristics of %he population as a 
whole rather than^ust the characteristics of the persons who actually 
receive vocational education: 
LIF F DR RYU «■ > 



I 

, CONNECTICUT y 

v 

1. DATA SELECTED: . 
LEAS : . 
Level of , Need 

ADM, POP , CAFDC , LIF, UR (POP is based on 1970 Census^ 
Ability. to Raise Revenue r 

AV, POP , MFI (MFI is based on 1970 Census) 

(note: In Connecticut AV. is .called Equalized Net Grand List) 

Local Effort ' 

m 

LEE, AV 



Postsecondary Institutions: 

Ability to Pay ., \ 

\ 

• SFE, FTE V 



Level of Need 
ClF, UR 

•2." TRANSFORMATION # DATA flJTO POINT SCORES* 
LEAs: 



1 



\ 



For each LEA e, Cal.cujlate the following scores: 
Size Score adjusted for Ability to Pay' and Tax Effort 

Step 1. Find the ability to pay factor AP for each LEA.' 

/ft M£if 
AP„ = Po X State MFI 

y ■ (Note that" ability" to pay is determined in terms of both property. 
^ value and income) 



N 
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Step 2. Find the highest observed value of AP and call it' 



.AP (w = wealthiest; 
w 




Step 3. 



-4.EE 



X - (ADMj+.Pj + 'CAFDCj) x (AP X - AP { ) x ATf,, 

- "2 2 



Unadjusted size ability to pay tax effort 
factor 1 adjustment adjustment 

factor - factor 



Step 4. -Adjusted Size Score 

• Ex 

*\ all LEAs 



Low Income Score 

LIF 0 



LIF-, - 



State LIF " 



Unemployment Score 



i — 



all LEAs 
i 
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Postsecondary Institutions : * - ~ 

For each postsecondary institution C (for college), calculate the 
following scores: 

State Funding Expenditures Score ( 

• * ' V„ 
SFE 



L V. 
all posts ec. 
institutions 

where V. a SFE, 



FTE. 
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Low Intome Score 



LIf c . 



State LIF * 
Unemployment Score 

• . UR 



* - UR c > 



c 



I UR. 



.all postec. 

institutions • " ' „ . 0 

J * 

/ . ' * 

3. , TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR, ALLOCATIONS:' 

LEAs : * , ' 

- - Federal funds * ★ ★ 

AL = available for X- (.-50 S e +".4$ LJF>+ JO UR e ) 
m,2 LEAs 



Postsecondarv Institutions: 



Federal funds ★ * ★ , * \ 

AL = available for X (.34 SFE £ +' .33 LIF^ + .33 UJB p ) 

One fcornnHarv 



Posts econdary 
Institutions 



COMMENTS ON CONNECTICUT'S PROCEDURE: _ r , 

.Step 1: No Malleable Data Used. ' 

The use of 1970 census data on population and incomes may be 

/ * * 

inappropriate if there have been significant demographic 
changes since 1970. 
Step 2: All methods are Continuous.. 

Step 3:^The Weiahted Points Method fs jised. ^ - ' • 

The use of the following Scores, may lead to an^eq'uUBte distribution*- 
of funds because they are based not just upon the characteristics of the 

. .102-114 
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vocational student body, but rather up,on..the.,popu1ation as *a ^.le* x ' 

- S , LIF , UR .* . 

■s , ' , s 

• ' An additional Drobl em arises because this score'is' v 
based on the. unemployment rate rather than the number of unemployed - • 
persons' . As -it-Stands, this formula Will* give "the'" same number of dollars t - 

' . x * 

'to two eligible recipients with the same unemployment rate even if one. -, 

v ' . ' 

of .them is larger than the other,' thereby tiaving. morejjhemployed persons 

(assuming that the other factors Sj and LIFj are held constant). The % • 

'likely effect will be to arbitrarily give more dollars per student to 

small communities than to large communities.. # - 

iii) In the Postsecondary Formula, ability to pay is defined in terms of 

• ' '",-*' * *» 

the number of State dollars an institution receives .(as reflected by SFE ). 

' The greater ^allocation of 'State funds, the greater.ihe allocation of 

■ federal funds will* be. The appropriateness of this will depend on th€ 

fairness of the distribution of State funds. If in the distribution of 

SJate funds some institutions are unfairly favored over others, then these 

favored institutions will also be at an unfair advantage in the distribution 

of federal funds.. If Connecticut uses a formula for. dfstrituting.thti 

State funds, it, should be shown in the State Plan since. that formuls, if 

it exists, determines .5 FE* which in turn determines tha allocation of 

federal funds. , ' . ' « 

An) Connecticut determines ability to pay on the basis of property wealth 
' and income. As previously discussed, 'this jnethod is more desireable'than 
determining ability to pay, as most States do, solely on the basis of - 
property wealth.' However, h is method of ad jus ting for ability to pay 
will still lead to arbitrary differences in the net financial positions. 

% 



of eligible recipients. 

• . . -loa- 
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DELAWARE 

DATA SELECTED: - j 
Secondary Schools : 

Level of Need 
r VPM 

Ability to Raise Revenue 

AV, P- - J 
Other Eligible Recipients 

Needs of Individuals 



TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: • » 
Secondary Schools : 

Vocation PupiT-Minute Score adjusted for Ability to Pay, 



VPM. 



VPM. 



State VPM 



State Total AV 

State Total Secondary P 



AV. 



Other Eligible Recipients iv 
Enrollment Score 



"c « 



State \[o\al E f 
eligible r^cipi 



for all "other 
ents" 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO D0L1AR ALLOCATIONS: 
Secondary Schools : 

'AL . = Funds Available for vpM * 
v • ■ m » a Secondary Schools d 
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Other Eligible Recipients 

Al, m r = funds Available for Other Eligible Recipients x E ( 



COMMENTS ON THE DELAWARE PROCEDURE: • "■ 

•i 

Step 1: i) No Malleable Data Used.-ii)- No information is collected to 
— determine which institutions serve relatively many students who. impose - * 
■ excess costs, iii) VPM is probably and 'ideal measured the size of the student 
', papulation seryed since it counts only students jn vocational' courses and • 
I weights them according to. the amount of time they spend in those courses. 
Step 2: Continuous Methods aVe used. 

Step 3: i)The Weighted Points Mettftf is used. In the Secondary School 

formula, the Vocational Pupil-Minute Score is adjusted for ability to pay 
<& 

•using the method discussed and showu to'be >nequiab1e on p. 28 of Section 

♦ • , • o 

II_ * ■ ' * 

ii) In the formula for other eligible recipients, funds are distributed . 
strictly on the basis of enrol Imejvt". Each eligible recipient receives the 
same number of dollars per full time student. This is clearly in violation 
of the legislation which says that funds 'are not to be distributed on a per 
capita basis . * * 

iii) On page 55 of the Administrative Provisions 1978-79 section of Delaware's 
State Plan for Vocational .Education in' Compfiance with' Federal Re gulations 
(Document 95-01/78/07/12), the state seems to be suggesting that th§ propor- 
tion of , students that impose excess costs does not vary significantly among 
other eligible recipients and that therefore it*is not necessary to consider 
• this factor in distributing funds among them. At four institutions, 11% of 
the students impose excess costs, at three institutions th>s figure is 24%, 
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and at one' U is 20%,* and at the remaining one no student imposes excess 
costs. We are not convinced that. this level of variation is- insignificant. 
Additionally, these data* do not account for the fact that the level of excess 
costs imposed will vary among types of students. This formula may then be 
dnfair.to the institutions at which a high percentage (27%) of the students 
impose excess costs or any institution which has higher concentrations of 

0 students who impose higher excess costs. - 

t ' *> . 

-iv) The use of enrollment data which counts general education as well as 

.vocational education enrollment may cause inequities in the distribution 

• * \ * 

of vocational education funds, unless! the : ratio of vocational enrollments 
to general enrollments is constant across 'al Ineligible recipients. . 



\ 
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FLORIDA 



DATA SELECTED: 
Level of Need, 



•• »LIF, UR, POP (ages 14-65) , LESA, P, AD, DO, UY . 

« * 

Ability" to Raise Revenue & r 

AV per number of families 

Non-Classifiable Data , ' ^ 

LFG 

. K ~ 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT' SCORES : ^ • * ' 

* 

Ability to Pay Score - AP - / 4 * 
: <-* 

AV d - 

ap* = i + < l0west r> - ' U - 

0 1 

highest AV 

• ■ - r 



Low Income Family Score - LIF 



* LIF. 



. LIF d = highest LIF- 

* 

Unemployment Rate Score - UR 

P < 

■ .ur! = % 

° .highest. UR 

, * 

Labor Force Growth Rate - LFG 



£FG* = LFG d 

highest LFG 
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Population Score - POP 



* POPj 

P0P d = State -POP 

1 

Limited English-Speaking Ability Score - LESA 

, LESA d 
LESA d = State LESA 

Haridica-pped Pupils Score - HP 

HP* = P d x .085 
Handicapped -Adults Score - HA 

HA d = AD d x .065 



* 



* 



(Note that the handicapped scores are determined on the basis of 
an estimated proportion of the population that is believed to 
be handicapped. ) 

★ 

Dropout Score - DO 



* DO, 



DO d = Highest 00 ' 

* 

Unemployed Youth Score .- UY ^ * . 

* UYd * V • 

UY d = Highest UY 

TRANSFORMATION -OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 

if 

Basic Formula 

> 

V 

• Basic _d 

AL b,d " Funds x ^ZV ; 

where V d - - # (2AP* +" LIF* +*UR* + LFG*) POP* 
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Disadvantaged Formula 



AL,. , ■ ^advantaged c g366 d + <0634 LESA * 3 
dis,d Funds v • Zv ■ 



Handicapped Formula 



AL 



Handicapped d 



v d , HS . + HA . 

■ where w d = HighestV + 7 * * 

Highest (HS + .HA ) 

t 

Work-Study Formula 

X. . ' 

AL . = Work-Study Funds x =^r 
ws,d -> A , 

Wert ^■.fe H rT +D <* UT * 
Consumer and Homemakinq Formula - — 



AL. 



Consumer and Homemaking* _d 



■ch,d " Funds * ' S » Y 

where Y' d = (AP* + LIF* + UR*) P0P d 

Special Disadvantaged Procedure 

To find'allocation to'county: 
Step One: Find P d • 



P,= v d 



+ DO, 



d " Highest V " d ' 
Step Two: If P d < .QSf82, allocation to countyd =-6. End of Procedure. 



If P d *. J 0982, continue to Step Three. 
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Step. Three: Find Q d ' 




1 

» 

* 


^ = d . + liY 

Highest V ^ . 




• 


Step Four: If < .1011, allocation toxountyd = 0. End of Procedure. 


k 


• • . ,* 
If Q. .1011, continue to Step Five. 

• « 

R 

Step Five: Allocation to County d s Funds d 

• ° Available * £R 

where R. = P rf .+ Q d if P d > .0982 and'Q d >.1011. 




<T 

r 


' R^ = P otherwise. 

Allocation to Community Colleges 

Each, county is required to turn 6ver a portion of the federal » 
funds it received under the Basic Grant, Disadvantaged, .Handi capped, - 
and Work-Study "formula's to the community college which serves its 


» 

V 

• 


* 


population." Suppose ;county d, along with zero, one, or more other 


ft 


i 


counties malce up '.community college area u which is served by community 
,, Tu an DvnnArtirm nf Pnnntv 1 ^ f edera1< -moneV' that must be 

9 * * * 




♦ 


turned over to community college u = 






^SFT-E . • ■ • . • ' , 
8 1 ■ SFTEj 

SFTE ' CFTE u» tSFTE d ' ■ - . •' 

U r s b 






where SFTE- = Secondary School FTE of community college area'i 
J or county i, whichever, is appropriate 

CFTE. = Community College FTE of community college i. 

* 

*«■* * 


• 
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COMMENTS' ON THE FLORIDA PROCEDURE: 
Step 1:~ No Malleable Data Used. 
Step 2: Continuous methods used. 

Step 3: WPM used, i) , A discrepancy in the Florida State Plan 
suggests that the above^described community college procedure is not the 
one actually used. Florida officials were, unable to explain the discrepancy, 
ii) It seems that counties need not turn over to community colleges any of* 
the funds received under the Special Disadvantaged Formula, trf) It is ■ 
' not clear whether counties are permitted to keep for secondary' school 
'purposes 100% of . the funds distributed by the consumer,and homemekina formula 
or whether some of this money must be turned over to* community colleges. 



GEORGIA 



1.- DATA SELECTED: • 
LEAs : . 

Level of Need 

Ability to Raise Revenue 

- AV 

Other Eligible Recipients : 



Level of Need 
LIF, H, LESA 



J 



2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

LEAs : 0 
Assessed Value 



State Total AV - AV, 



AV 



i , » 



AV. 



1 



n - 1 



rf " Z ' (State Total AV - AV.) 
- all LEAs. 

where n = number of LEAs in State 

* 

The'.denominator n-1 is used in order to make 2AV = 1 
Low Income 



State Total AV 




LIF. 



LIF. 



State Total LIF 



Other Eligible Recipients : 



Low Income 
« * 

LIF C ■ 



LIF. 



State total LIF 
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Handicapped 



.. State Total H 
LESA 

*' LFSA 
LESA • = Ltb c 
c 



State Total LPSA 



3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 
LEAs: 



AL m d = ' Tota1 Pede^ 1 F "Pds for LEAs x (.5 AV* + .5 LI F^- ), 
Other Eligible Recipients: ' v 



AL = Total Federal Funds for- * * . 

m,c ""Other Eligible Recipients" x (1/3 LIF + 1/3 H c + 1/3LESA 




COMMENTS ON GEORGIA'S PROCEDURE: 
Step 1: Na Malleable Data used. 
% Step 2: Only Continipaus Methods used. 

The. methodised to determine AV* is unique. 

Step 3: Weiahted Points Method, - 

f — - 

i) The score AV* does not reflect an el legible recipient's number of students. 

* 

Use of this score works to the disadvantage, of relatively large eligible 

recipients. ' . 

\ * *mk* 

ii) Us* of the following scores may-cause inequities in the distribution of 

funds since they reflect* the characteristics Of the population- as a whole 
rather than just the characteristics of^ the persons who actually receive 

4 

•vocational education: * * -* 

LIF, H , .LESA - 



HAWAII • 

* 1 

Hawaii is unique among the. 50 states in that it has'a single, 
centralized school system* There are no local schooj districts and no 
' local boards legally empowered to receive federal vocational funds. The 
closest analogy to mainland practice is to consider that in educational 
matters the^tate of Hawaii functiorfe as a large city school district. 
The schools within a city have no loqjil taxing powers; neither 'do the 
schools of Hawaii. • The central -state administration of Hawaii deter- 
mines allocations of state and federa.1 jfiion^y to the schools. Thus, in 
the conventional sense, there are no formulas irHlawaii to distribute 
the state's share of federal vocational appropriations to school districts 



IDAHO 



1 # DATA SELECTED: 

Secondary , r 

^ AV .ADA, CAFDC, delinquent children, foster children, 



\ 
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* program evaluation {'see below), excess cost by occupational 
\^ program (see below) % extended e^oyment factor (see below). 

Posts econdary 

Same as for Secondary, less AV (postsecondary institutions 
" have no local taxing powers). ^ 
2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

Secondary * • * 

a) Ability to Raise Revenue: 
Points are determined as follows: 

AV/ADA Points 

Lowest 20 percent 40 

Low Middle 20. percent 35 ■ 

" Middle 20 percent -30 

High Middle 20 percent * 25 

Highest 20 percent 20 

* * 

• b) Low Income Factor: 
From data in the^EAs Title I report, showing the count of 

\ 

students from low income families, AFDC children, delinquent chil 
dren, and foster home children, the percentage of such children 
in total school enrollment of the district is taken. These per- 
centages are converted to points as follows: 



Percent of Disadvantaged 

■Children Points 



.116,127 



J 



Children 


Points 


• 05 


• 22 


06 


23 


07 

• w / 


--24 


08 

♦ wO 


25 


HQ * 


26 


10 

• 1 w 


27 


• 1 1 * 


28 - 

w W 


* 12 

• 1 Cm 


29 


13 


30 


14 


31 


15 - i6 

• 1 W • 1 w 


32 


.18 


• 33 


.19 -j .21 


34 


. .22 A .23- 


' 35 


.24 - .26 ^ 


36 


.28 


, 37 


.30 - .33 


38 


.38 - .43 


39 


.46 - .57 


40 



c) Evaluation: - >• 

State vocational education admfcjii^ration in Idaho con- 
ducts an annual evaluation of programs by schools. Matters dealt 
with include administration, facilities, equipment, curriculum, 
instructional materials, selection/enrollment/placement of students 
professional development of staff, and employer satisfaction with 
graduates«of training programs. Highest evaluations receives 20- 
points and lowest JO. Internal intervals are presumed to be pro- 
portignal. ^ \ 

d) . Excess Cost Factor:*' 

Points are twanged for "excess costs," i.e., differentials 
in average program costs by major program category, in accordance 

with the following scale: 
* * 

Distributive Education 4n c ♦ 

Health _ ' 4^0 



\ 



Industrial Arts 


• 8 


Office Occupations 


" 10 


Home Economics 


12 1 


*Agri culture 


• 18 


Trade and Industry. 


20 



e) Extended £ftp1oyment v Factor: 1 " „ K 

0 . * 

Points ^re awarded in relation, to the individual teacher l s 
employment in vocational education beyond the regular school em- 
ployment datej/ The scale is as follows: • 



Extended Employment 

1 week * 

1 month 

2 months 

3 months 



Points 

2 
7 

14 
2a 



3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 



The following is the set of .maximum points: 



Criterion 

a) Relative local' financial ability 

b) Low income factor 

c) Evaluation factor 

d) Excess cost factor 

e) Extended employment factor 

Total* 



Max imum Points 

40 
40 
20 

* . 20 
20 
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For secondary level programs, points are translated into reimburse- 

ment rates by the following formulas:- * 

* m 
RR * total points from factors for each program x f total* contact * 

hours of the program x state factor 

■ • 129 * 



where 



Total money available for secondary programs 
state tactor - Total points statewide from factors x contact hours 



For the posts econdary programs, reimbursement rates are computed 

* 

in essentially the same fashion, except that no account is taken of 4 
relative local financial ability. Posts econdary programs are funded 
fully from state and federal revenues. 

The Idaho plan indicates that extra federal reimbursement may be ^ 
provided for new programs to help local institutions meet start-up costs. 
On the other hand, the emphasis on contact hours in the formula restricts 
dollars available for small programs and many pew programs may be small . N 

COMMENTS ON THE IOAH0 PROCEDURE: 

Step 1: Inclusion of an evaluation factor introduces Malleable Data. 
.Step 2: Idaho employs the Non- Procedural Point Scale, a non- continuous 
method., 

Step 3: Reimbursement Rate Used. 



ILLINOIS 



.DATA SELECTED: 

. ' . * 

Level ef Need *• 
For each eligible recipient collect the -following data: 
PTE 

For each public school (regular) find: ^ ^ 

Number of Title I, ESEA eligibles living within- district. 
For each community college find: _ 

a) . Number of Jitle I, ESEA eligibles enrolled in high schools within 

community college district. \ 

b) , Total enrollments of high schools within community college district. 

If* 

For each area secondary vocational center find: 

• ... 

a) . Number of. Title I, ESEA eligibles enrolled in participating 

h.igh schools. 

b) . PTE enrollment of participating high schools. 
' Fdr each vocationa l course collect the following data: 

E, HE, DE, PC 
Find out if: 

» 

^ 1). the courser's cooperatively run, by* two or more eligible 

recipients. 



1 



'.I 



2). the course is being offered for the fT^st time by the 
institution in question. 

N 

Select "level" that applies to the course: 



Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level '4 



Occupational training courses 

Occupational related courses 

Occupational orientation courses 

Occupational information courses 
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For each Adult course find: 

NumbeWF Student-Teacher contact. hours. . w 

For each secondary oourse find: . • 

Number oV Carnegie Units earned by each student. - 
For each postsecondary course fiad: ^ 

Number of Semester or Quarter hours of credit earned by each student. 

Ability to Raise Revenue 

For each eligible recipient find: 

4 

AV/FTE. 
Quality of Program 

For each vocatioS^tourse, find the "labor market need" for the skill* 
ft . * ^ 

taught. . J 9 

TRANS FORMAT I ONJJF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: ^ 

it 

Basic Funding Rate Score (BFR ) 

• Assign to each vocational course-a "Priority" rating of A, B, C, or D 
on the basis of the "labor market need" for the skill it-teaches and its 
program cost PC. A is the highest priority rating^nd D is the lowest ' 
< priority rating. 

Then for each vocational course VC, read the value of BFR y( . from the 
following table on the basis of its Level and- Priority "and the type of 
institution that offers it. - 

(continued on next page...) 
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BFR* Table 



uevex ana 
Priority 


c I eroentarY 
(Students) 


(Carnegie Units) 


Postsecondary (Cnedit) 
Sem.Hr. Qtrfflr. 


nUU 1 L 

(Class 


1A \ 


N/A 


-$50.00 


$7.50 


$5.00; 


■ -*- ■ * • .. 
•-' $0.30 


IB \ 


N/A 


30.00 


4.50 


3.00 


0.18 


1C 




15.00 " 


2.25 


1.50 


» 0.09- 


ID 


N/A 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1 


N/A v 




i 




N/A 


2 


N/A 


0.00 


0.00 


0..00 


N/A 


3 


N/A 


10.00 ■ 


1.50 


1.00 


0.06 


4 


$0.75 


» N/A 


N/A ' 


■ N/A 





t 1 Correspondence, Thomas Wittmuss, Statistician, AVTE Operations Unit, 
State Board of Education, minois,.0ffice of Education, July .16, 1979.) 



Student Unit Scores ,(TSU*, DSU*. HSU*) 

For .leach vocational course, find its unit factor. ' . 

For an adult course,' unit factor * number of student- teacher' # 

contact hours. ^ 

For a secondary course, .unit f actor = nunber of Carnegie Units__ 

earned by each student. - 

• For a post ^secondary coiirse, unit factor s number of semester or 

quarter hours ofyCredit earned by each student. 
• * ^ v 

. -v For an elementary-level course, unit factor = 1. 



Total Student Unit Score (TSU*) 



TSU 



vc 



E vc x unit factor yc 
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Disadvantaged Student Unit Score (DSl)*) 



DSU VC = DE VC x unit factor^ 



• * r 

Handicapped Student Unit Score (HSU*) 



HSU = HE VC x unit factory 



■\ ' • • ! •• 

Ability to Pay Score (AP*)_ v I 

>' For eaclf- vocational course vc, find AV/FTE for the entire disifect 

of the eligible recipient that offers the course (FTE is measured fdr 

•' ■ t 

the entire district rather than just for the course in question). The 

value of AP* for the bourse is then read from the far right column of 

the fallowing table *oa the basis of the type of district offering the 

course and its value of AV/FTE. , , , ^ 

Range of Assessed Valuation Per Student . 



El em. Districts H.S. Districts 



Unit Districts. Comm. Coll. Dist. Factor 



14.000 and less 

14.001 -^1^000 
21,001 •- 28,000 
28,001 - 35,000 
35,001 - 42,000 
42, 00^ - 49,000 
49,001 - 56,000 
56,001 
63,001 



'35,00 and less 
35,001 - 53,Q00 
53,001 - 70,000 
-70,001 - 88,000 
88,001 -106,,000 • 
106,001 -123,000 
123,001 -141,000 
63,000^141,001' - 158,000 
70, -000 158,001 - 176,000 



70,00V and over 176,001 and over* 
Low Income Score {11*) 



10,000' and. less 
10,00V- 16,000 
15,001 - 20,000 
20,00V- 25,000 
25,001 - 30,000 
. 30t00V- 35,000 
' 35,001 -' 40,000 
40,00V*- 45,000 
45,001 - 50,000 
. 50,001 and over 



225,000 and less .8 

225.000 - 260,000 .7 

260.001 - 320,000 .6 
320,001 - 38p,000 .5 ■ 
380,001 - 440,000 ' .4 
440,001 - 500,000 .3 
500,001 - 550,000 .2 
550,001 - 660,00,0 .1 

"-.i05 

660~~,001 and over * 0 



For-,each vocational' course, find the Low Income Ratio if follows': 
For a vocational course offered by a lotfal school district, 



District's number of Title I, ESEA 

» n • . ' . el i gible students .' 

Low Income^Ratio^ Dig j r1ct , s FT£ . 
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For a vocational course offered by a community college.. 



Number of Title I, ESEA eligibles enrolled in 
„ t hioh schools within communi ty xpVj eoe district 
Low Income Ratio ■ pte of high schools within community college • 

district . , 

For a vocational course "offered by an area secondary vocational 
center, 

- ' Number of Title I i .ESEA eligibles enrolled in 
hi gh schools at participat e school district? 
Low Income Ratio a FT j? 0 f participating high schools 

» 

For a vocational. course offered by a state agency, a- technical 
institute operated by a State university, or an institution " 
with no Title I /ESEA eligibles 

Low, Income Ratio ■ .25 



• \ 

Then the low income s 
table; • > 



core ,(LI*) is read from tne following 



Low Income' Rat'io vf> 


i4c 


.80 - 1 .00, 


.5 


.60 - .7999 


' .4 


, a .40 -"'.5999 


.3 




« 


.20 - .3999 


.2 


. 0 - .1999 


,1 



Cooperative Program Score (CP*) 



' If. course 



is 'cooperative run by two. or morsel i gib! e recipients, 



* 

CP 
, u vc 



* 0.3, .(tentative FY '79 value). 
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Otherwi se , 



CP = 0 ' 
vc > 



Initial Program Score IIP*) . . 

If the course is being taught by the eligible recipient for the 
first time, 



1P VC = 0.3 



Otherwise, 



ip vc - o 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 



For each vocational course vc, find X vc . 



X vc = BSR vc x C TSU *0 + AP * + LI * + CP * + ' IP *) 



+ (0.5 x DSU*) + (0.5 x HSU*)] 



AL 



ZX 



m,vc = X vc x Total funds available 



COMMENTS QN ILLINOIS' PROCEDURE 



Step 1 
Step 2 
Step 3 



Data pertaining" to "labor market need"«is malleable. . 
"No clear explanation of how priority rating is determined. 
Method is similar' but not identical to the WPM„ 



t 
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INDIANA 

« 

1. DATA SELECTED { • * 

Secondary i 
.Level of Need: 

'Economically Disadvantaged POP, UBC> D0<, AP ' 
Ability to Raise Revenue: 
AV/ADM 

i 

^ ^stsecondary 4 * 

Level of Need: 

" Economically Disadvantaged POP, AP, ECS • ^ 
Ability" to Raise Revenue: 

i 

FTE (voc. ed.), No. of hours of Voc. ed. instruction 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT ^CORES 

TABLE I ' 




PROl&RAM, SERVICE OR ACTIVITY 



Criteria* 
Rating 
^Elements' 



Postsecondary Institutional Programs 


















Adult' Programs in Postsecondary Institutions 


















Adult Programs in Secondary Institutions 












X 






Continuing Secondary Programs 










«> 


X 






Equipment-Secondary 










i\ 






Local Travel-Secondary 








\ 










Project* fof Oisadvantaged and Handicapped-sub- 
part 2 



















. If 
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Criteria 
Rating 
(Elements* 



PROGRAM. SERVICE fcR'ACTlVITY ( COn t) 



J if* /i 

m l* // /* 



P -W / if/ m-c- 



Work-Study ^ 




















Special Programs for the Disad\ antaged-subpart 4 
















\ 


New Secondary Programs * 


















New Consumer and Homemaking Programs 


A 


\ 
















Postsecondary Programs by Secondary Institutions 


/fi\ 










Ai\ 







• Each criteria rating element is quartiled and aggregated for each eligible recipient. The aggregate criteria rating is used for dis- 
tribution^ Federal funds. See* Distribution of Federal Funds. Appendix F. (pages 132-133) of this Annual Program Plan 

••Public Law 94-482, Section l06(a)(5)(B)(i) requires that the State will use as an important factor in distributing Federal funds, 
the relative financial ability of eligible recipients to provide the.resources necessary to meet the need for vocational education in 
the areas they serve. • ■ % ' 

' The* State first sets aside an amount of money for each of the 12 4l 
^categories listed under "Program, Service or Activity" in Table I above. 
Then, for each of these twelve categories for which.it is eligible for 

* • 

funding, each eligible recipient receives a "Criteria Rating" based 6n 
the criteria that are X's for the category in question". For example, in 
distributing funds for Postsecondary Institutional -Programs* three criteria 
" .rating elements deterali^^^P^^^) Economically Disadvantaged 
Population by County; .2) Relative Finaneia) Ability to Pay; 3) Relative 
■\ Number of Higher Cost Students. 
\ " ' The number of points that an.eligible>ecipient receives,/for a criteria 
rating element. For example, applicants for funding for "Adult Programs 
\n Secondary Institutions" are ranked in descending order of the percentages 
of their respective populations that are economically disadvantaged. Those 

' 4 • 1n ths^top cfuartile (top 25«)., which in 1*378 consisted of vthose with, dis- 

v ..." • " x - •• ' 
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• advantaged rates o^9.1% or more-, .are assigned a* four point rating.^ 

Those in the quartile that is third from £he bottom, and whose disad- 
. vantaged rates are between 7.2% and 9.0? inclusive, are assigned -a 3 
point rating. Those in the next highest quartile get 2 points and those 
. in the lowest get 1 point. Then, since there is a "+1" in the box at 
the intersection of the "Adult Programs in Secondary Institutions" row 
and the •"Economically Disadvantaged Population by County" column of 
- Table I, one point is added to each of the- assigned points ratings. 
Four points is raised to. five, three is raised to four, and so on. 
According to the plan, a "+1" is shown iri, certain boxes because it is 
necessary -to give some factors additional weight as required by the 
legislation. As explained at length in our comments below, adding_one^ 
point to the quartile rating does not have the effect of giving these 
factors additional weight. . 

The Criteria Rating for an 'eligible recipient's application for a. 
particular type^-of program is determined by adding the points it earned 
■ for each criteria rating element- that is JC'd on the chart for -that type 

of program. For example, if an eligible recipient applying for funding ( 
. under the category "Adu If Programs in^Secondary Institutions," received 
5 points- for its rank based on the criteria ratijig element "Economically 
Disadvantaged Population by County," 4 points from "Unemployment Averages 
by County," 3 points for "Dropour Averages by LEA," and 2 points for 
"Relative Financial Ability to'Pay," then 'its Criteria Rating would be 
5 + 4 + 3 + 2 = 14. 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF POJNT SCORES INTO D0LL°AR ALLOCATIONS 

Secondary - ' * . 

Approved' Salaries x Criteria .Rating ^Approved Points 

♦ * 

" • - 12 7-..13.9 ' ■ ■ - • 



Total Funds Budgeted for 
Approved Points x Secondary Programs s Reimbursement 

Sum of Approved Points 
I for All Applicants for - 
Secondary Program Funding 



Equipment for Secpndary Programs • 

Approve^ Ammount x Criteria Rating = Approved Points 



'Total Funds Budgeted for 
Approved Points ^ Equipment for Sec. Programs = Reimbursement 

Sum of Approved Points for 
All Applicants for Equipment 
ir. Secondary Programs 



Local- Travel ^ v ™ 

Actual Approved Miles x $.10 x cJiteria^ ^ } Reimb ^ sement 

> 

Work-Study. Programs . 

Eligible recipients are first listed in descending order of 
their Criteria Ratings. Then, starting at the top and moving down 
the list until funds are exhausted, eligible recipients receive 50% 
of the cost of their Work-Study programs. The other 50% is supplied 
locally. ; 4 * , 

Postsecondary Programs 

r 

FTE x No. of Vocational Instruction Hours'- x j^n™ s Approved Points 

Total Funds Budgeted for - 
Approved Points x Postsecondary Programs i ^ 1W)ursement . 

Sum of Approved Points 
for All Applicants for . 
Postsecondary Funding 
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Adult Vocational (Noncredit) Programs IAVNP) 

Instructional Hours x Credit Rating = Approved Points 

Tptal .Funds Budgeted .' 

Approved Points x - — for AVNP = Reimbursement » 

-Sum of Approved" Points 
for All Applicants 
rfor AVNP Funding^ 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped Programs 

The specification for this formula is the same as that shown 
for Work-Study Programs . 

V r , 

COMMENTS ON THE INDIANA PROCEDURE ^ 
Step 1; No malle&le data used. 
. Step* 2: Indiana uses a non-continuous Quartile ranking method. 
Although the state maintains that adding points to "scores on some. criteria 
weights these criteria more heavily, it can be demonstrated- that: 1) 
adding points doe\v not giye extra weight to any particular criterion, v 
and 2.) adding po-ints actually increases allocations to 'eligible recipients- 
who are already relatively well off. As an illustration of the)cind of 
"faulty mathematics that plagues many states' data transformation procedures, 
it is worth examining the reasons "for this seemingly paradoxical outcome. 

Suppose that in determining the criteria ratings for institutions 
applying for funding for Adult Program^ 1n Secondary Institutions , instead 
of adding one point to the points earned for' each of the three -criteria 
rating elements which has a "+1" in its box, we added three points to 
the points earned for the criteria rating element that does not -have a 
"+1" in its box, "Dropout Averages by LEA." By Indiana's theory, this 
would decreaseVthe weight given to the three factors with "+TMn their. 



. - : • ->.. 
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boxes and increase the weight given to "Dropout Averages by LEA." In 
fact-, however, that does not happen-. Since the total of points tfiat 
determine the Criteria Rating (and, ultimately the actual allocation 
si2e) remains the .same, this changeon the "weights" cdn have no effect 
on the distribution of funds, " 

» < 

We may then wish to know what* change addiYig these extra points has 

'on the overall distribution of funds compared to what the distribution 

' would be if they werenot\added. Suppose that for Adult Programs in 

Secondary Institutions there .are only two applicants, X arid Y, and t&at 

the following is true;, ' 

c 2 cost of program - that X and Y each wnat for their districts 

x = X's Criteria Rating for this program " 

x - 3 2 X's Criteria Rating for this program, less the three points 
.that* are addpd for Veightind" . ,^ 

,y = YT Criteria Rating for this program 

y - 3 38 Y's Criteria Rating ftfr this program, less the three points 
. „ that are added fo^ weighting and * " 1 

j = tot^l funds available to be distributed" for these 'programs. 

then, " * " " 

* 

ax s X's approved points and • " , . . 

ay = Y's approved points ' . *. * 

ax + ay = total approved points , 



— ^ — » point valub 

■ ax +* ay ■ , 



— 3 > (ax) 2 number of dollars -allocated to X 

ax + ay v ' % y 

If we substitute * - 3 f or x and y • 3 for y, wejfind that: 

a ' * * * 
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. _J . ' a (x - 3) = number c/f dollars that would have 

a(x - 3) + aly.* 3)_ - bee « allocated to X if we did not 

* add extra points for "weighting" 

Then: the expression: , 

D °-i7il7 '"'- a(x-3)l A(y- 3) a ' ( * "- 3) - 

is equal to the increment that accrues to X from. having the extra, 3 

"weighting" points added to its criteria rating. This reduces to: 

*» 

3j (y - x) 9 
D = (x + y)(x + y - 6) • * , 

This is true since j is never negative and neither x nor y will ever be 
less- than ,4. Consequently, when X has fewer criteria points and therefore 
has less need, than Y x will actually get more money, under Indiana's 
cu rent formula than 1kwo.u1d ha^e <rece1v£d*if Indiana. did not add extra* 
weighting points. • This is*mon$5--that would otherwise h&ve gone to Y, 

• '* s. 

ft Fl „ 3 _ .. 

the needier eligible recipient. y ' i * 

, Step 3: The Weightecj Points Method is. used. ^ 



v 



* 
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IOWA 

1. DATA SELECTED*. 

Level qf Need; 

. LIF '< • 
•Ability to Ra.ise Revenue: 

! AV per student enrollment 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF, DATA INTO POINT SCORES:- 

The process is as follows: 
Compute 



Assessed Value for distrtcf"^ m 
enrollment 'for district d 

State total assessed value 
"State tota.l K-12 enrollment 

No. of Low Income famiilies in d 
^ Population of d ' 

No. of low Income families in state 
Population of state 

* « 

Calculate the mean and standard deviation for 1 the values -of X, , 
(U V S{), and the mean and standard deviation for the Values of X 2 (U 2 , S 2 ) 



^2d = 



* Z 2d= 



Xld' "I" 
Si 

■ X 2d~ u 2 
, S 2- 



Rank Score for <1 = Z lc j + Z 2d 
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List eligible recipients in descending order of -their rank scores. 
The list is divided into quartiles/ and those with the highest rank scores 
are said to be in quartile 1. (It is not clear whether secondary schools 
• • and merged area schools are both included in the same list in Step 5 for 
quartiling or whether a separate list and quartiling is done for each type 
of school.) v . , 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

Each eligible recipient is assigned a percentage rate of reimburse- 
ment on the basis of its^iiartile standing. for its non-Special Needs programs 



Secondary Schools 

Quartile 1 21.50% 

Quartile 2 20.75 

Quartile 3 19.25 

Quartile 4 18.50 



Merged Area Schools 

Quartile 1 16'. 50% 

Quartile 2 15.75 

Quartile 3 14.25 

Quartile 4 13.50 



Each' eligible recipient is assigned a base percentage rate of reim- 



bursement for its Special Needs programs, 



Quartile 1 51.50 

Quartile 2 50.75 

Quartile. 3 49.25 

' Quartile 4 48.50 



Reimbursement rates determined will be increased by 1.0 if the eligible 
recipient has a number of- disadvantaged and handicapped students, that is 
above the state average. • , . . *. 
* ' In addition, reimbursement rates determined will be increased by 
7 2.0 or less, depending on *. . . the extent to which mains treating occurs 
. . . ," for handicapped students'. 
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♦ 

In additioa, reimbursement rates determined absv^will be Increased, 
by 2.0 or less depending on the extent to which support- services are 
provided" for disadvantaged and handicapped students \ ^ 

COMMENTS ON TfHE IOWA PROCEDURE: 

' Step 1: Ranking employs 'no. malleable data. However, we were 
unable to determine whether objective criteria are used to adjust reim- 
bursement rates for mainstreaming and special support services. 

Step 2: Standardized value, a continuous method, is used. 

Step 3: A Tabular^Metho\j s employed. 

i) The formula distributes Subpart 2 funds only and applies^ 
only to secondary districts. « 

ii) . The -range of reimbursement rates varies b^y only 3-percent 
between the first and fourth quartiles. — 

iii.) The Plan offers a very vague explanation of specific 
procedures and distribution criteria. # _ 



t 
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KANSAS 



1. DATA SELECTED 

All Levels £ 
Level of Need: - 

LIF, UR 
Ability to Raise Revenue: 

AV/FTE 
Program Quality: 

New or Expanding Programs 
Iransformation OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES : 

Level of Need ' • 

Two components determine the level of need 

1 

the concentration of low income families (LIF) as measured by the. 
percent families in poverty, and the percent of unemployment in the _ 
district (UR)^ Each of these elements is ranked separately and 



2. 



then assigned points (LIF* and UR*) as follows:" 
LIF*: 
% Poverty 



•ERIC 



16.13 and above 
16.12 - 14.29 
14.28 - 12.46 * 
12.45 - 11.10 
11.09* 9.7.7 . 
9.76 -8.14' 
8.13 and below 



UR*: 

^Unemployment 
f 

4.0 aiid, above 
3.2*- 3.9 1 . 



Scale 


1£0 and 160 
Fundi nq Points 


6 




5 


4.75 


4 


. 3-.80 . . 


3 




2 


1.90 


-1 • 


.95 


0 

* 


0 




120 and 150 


Scale 


v " Fundi nq Points 


5" 
4 


*\ j 
• 3.33 >\ 

... : 'a*66 . 



Special Program 
Funding Points 

3.0- • 
2.0 
■ 1.0 " 
• 0' ~ - 

-1.0 
' -2.0 . 
-3.0 



Special Program 
Funding Points 

.'1.0. 
;5 



-1&7 



UR* (con'jt.-) >l v ' 

• " T20Tana7T50 -Spexrial "Program- 

KUnemployment t Scale Funding Points Funding Points 

u 2.3 - 3.1 "3 * l.?9 . • 0 

• 1.5- 2.2 / ,2 - 1.33 1 -. ;5 

«. 1.4 and below I .60 ' -1.0 



Ability to Raise Revenue 

The ability to raise revenue of each district is measured by 
calculating the assessed valuation per FTE. Kansas prefers to call 
ability to raise revenue "local ability." The local ability values 

sr < 
are scaled and assigned funded points. (AV*) as shown be.low: 



AV * - • 120 and 150 Special Program 

Local Ability . Scale ■ Funding Points Funding Points 

14,999 and below 10 ' 11.82 , " 4.0 

•15,000 — 24,999 9* 10.64 * - 3.0 

25,000 - 34,999 8' 9.46 - 2.0 

35 ,000 -"-44-999 7 -8. 2-7 iuO 



45,000 - 54,999. 6 7% 09 -5 

55 yOOQ - 64,999 -5 5.91 v " 0 

65,000 - 74,999 "4 4.73 N - -5 

75,000 - 84,999 3 . 3.55 . -1.5 

85,000 - 94,999 - .2 , * 2.36 o -2.5 ' 

95,000 and above- « 1 •/ 1.18 „ . -3.5 



\ Special' Programs include funds for Cooperative, Handicapped, Dis- 
advantaged, Special Disadvantaged, Work Study, Guidance and Coun- 
seling, and Displace^ Homemakers. 
• 4 Program Quality 

' * This criterion, is^included • only in the distribution ^rmu la for 120 

- ' and 150 programs. . A district cart. receive points both for introducing 

* m 

new' programs and for expanding existing ones. The scale values for each 
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category are totalled, andthen assigned funding points £MN*). 



New and/or Expanding 
Programs Criteria 

New" Programs: 

■} New Program meeting crittcal 
needs, emerging occupations, 
manpower demands. 

Program new to area/manpower 
demand 

Expanding Programs: 

Program new to area/manpower 
demand. 

Existing program converted 
to meet new manpower demand 

Expansion of existing. program 



Scale 



New + Branding 
Programs Scale 



Funding Pts. 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



1.67- 
1 .34 • 
1.00 
.67 
• .34 
0 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS ^ 
120 and 150 Funded Programs . < t 1 •* 

For each program application "a," each of the above criten'a _ 
is weighted and adjusted by a factor showing the relationship by 
; size' and fundi ng.'points of one particular program "«\to all program, 
applications. 

* These adjusted and weighted- criteria are- then summed *nd mul- . ' 

tiplied by the total funds available (either 120 or-150) to' deter- 
mine the funds allocated to each 1, a." 



(Gontinued next page) 
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Dollars Allocated for- _ Regular Program ge AV a * FTE a 

Program Application a 7 Funds Available 



f 



+ ..20 



• + .10 



+ .05 



L 2 (Ml v 


r I t-j ; 


LIF • x FTE a 




all i (L4F i ' 


rrr \ 

c FTE^ J 


U8*"x'FTE a ■ 


• 


.all L i( UR i x 


FTE- ) . 


ml x FTE a 






FTE-j) . 



' SpefflaJ program/project funding ' . * ^ 

' The reimbursement rate as a percent for the LEA^ is the total 
' qf the-above^criteVia points added to 50, which is the matching 
funding requirement of the^st^te. " ■ • * 



Reimbursement Rate for 9 ■ TpW+ md* + AV* + 50 
LEAj .expressed as a % j . > , 



* ' This reimbursement rate, which ranges from 42.5% to 58%, is - 
' then multiplied by the'total costs of the .special project to.deter- 
mine the federal" funds used to support'the project. 

COMMENTS ON THE KANSAS PROCEDURE: «"' ' * : 

* • . *» 

Step 1: i) NQ'maTleable variables are used, ii) The source of . 
the unemployment data is the State Department of Human Resources. The 
source of the poverty' data is the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1975. 

Step 2i i), The reasons for the specific scales and weights of 
the various 1 factors are not explained, ii ) The reason'for using different 
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150 



point scales for "laTand 150" funding and "special programs" funding is * 
not -explained. iii) Kansas tranforms its data using the procedural point 
scale method, which is' non-continuous. ^ 

Step 3: i) Kansas transforms its points into dollar allocations 
using the weighted points method, ii) The reason for using the specific- 
.transformation procedure, is not explained, iii) For the 120 and"l50 fund ^ 
allocation procedure, there is no indication whether each district is limited 
in the number of program applications they can submit. 



^ 
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KENTUCKY 



DATA SELECTED: ' [ . 

E, Employment (County), Low Income Individuals, AV, UR, Average 
Current Expenditures, DR, Non-Attending School Population (absenteeism), 
POP (aged^|5-64), Handicapped POP (aged-6-18), State Funds Budgeted per 
Post-Secondary Institution, FTE Students (Post-Secondary), Handicapped 
Students- (Post-Secondary) , Students from LIF (Post-Secondary), Basic 
Educa tonal Opportunity Grants per Post-Secondary Institution." 



TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

Kentucky uses one set" of formulas to distribute federal money to 
LEA's and another set to distribute federal funds to Other .Eligible 
Recipients. * ■* 

Distribution to LEA's - • " 

There are six factors computed as shown below. Mostly the factors 

--"use continuous, non-m all eabl e data, but there is one instance^a ^ 

'variable* being converted to anoint score, namely, "de'gree-of economic 
depression." There are three /'characteristics." 

C haracteristic No. 1 • • * 

7 : : * 

Location in any county that has, an annual unemployment rate .of 

6 percent or above for the past year. « . 

Characteristic No. 2 \ 
Location in an "area of persistent unemployment," defined as an 

unemployment rate during the most -recent calendar* yearat 6 percent or 
' more and (a) at least 50 percent above national average unemployment rate for 

three of the preceding four calendar years -or (b) at least 75 percent 
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above- national average unemployment rate for two of the preceding three 
calendar years or (c) at least ]00 perpent above national average 
^unemployment rate for one of the preceding two calendar years. 
Characteristic No. 3 • % - 

Location within any county iathe Appalachian Region of Kentucky/ 
LEA's are given appoint' scores for economic depression under the* 

following table: " " . 

* ' " ' * " . ' ° Point Score for 
Number of Characteristics * Economic Depression 

0 ■ . • 

2 m . .1.2 

3 ' < '» 3 , 

/The six factors used" In distributing federal funds to LEA's are 
thes6! • 

Factor 1 = * *, , * , 

/ 3 year Average County Employment^ /Enrollment of DistrictN • < 
\3 year Average- State Employment / Enrollment County / 

Factor 2 = ' . * 

/Low-I ncome Individual's in tountf\ /Enrollment- of District] ; 
* VLow^income Individuals- in State j * \En.rol Iment of County 

Factor 3 = . - ,f 

(AV s /E $ ♦ AV d /E d ) x (Economic. Depression Score) . . " * ; 

Factor 4 = 



/ District Aver a ge Current Expenditure , A State Average Current Expendit ure^ 
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Factor 5.= , e .- 

m * 

/Sum of School District's Low-Income Individuals, School Drppouts, and 

( ' . - Non-Attendees ' ' 

\Sum of State's Low-Income- IndividualsySchool Dropouts, and Non-Attendees 



. , School District's Population Aged 15-64 
State's Population Aged 15?.64 ~ 

0 



Factor 6 = 
Factor 2 x 



/ District's 3 -year Average Handicapped POP Aged 6-1 8 \ 
\Sta.te*-s 3 year Average' Handicapped PUP Aged 6-18 J 

^ /School District *"s Population Aged 15-64 V 
\State's Population Aged 15-64 / / 



f 9 * 

Distribution to Other Eligible Recipients . ' , ' 

For Other Eligible Recipients, two factors only are computed. 

Factor 1 = _ • • „, 

State Average Budgeted Amount for Expenditures 
~~ FTE Students in State ^ 

^ Institution's Average Budgeted Amount for Expenditure 
' FTE Students in Institution ; 



Factor '2 s ' 

Rehabilitation Clients + BEOG Students in Institution 
FTE Students in Institution 



NB: Rehabilitation Clients are defined as handicapped students, 
students from LIF, and LESA students. 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT (.OR FACTOR) SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: . 
Distribution to LEA'S .**- « • 

The non setaside portion of Section 120 funds a v nd Section 150 funds 
are distributed under the following formulas: 



Factor 1 + (1.1) x Factor 1 * 

\ 

+ ^(Factor 1 _+ Factor 2) x (Factor 3)j 
- [(Fac tor 1 + Factor*?) x (Factor 4)1 

+ p 7" io J 



S P d 

'and S d = (federal funds available) x £ p_. « 

The disadvantaged setaside 'portion of Section 120 money, Section 
130 funds-and Section 140 money are distributed under the following 



formulas: 



p d=. - , 



Factor 1 + (1.1) Factor. 5 

+ ^Factor 1 + Factor-5) (Factor 3)j 

[ [(Factor 1 Factor 5) -factor 4)1 

Ci , , ,u ' , J 

and S d -= (federal funds available) .x. 



.The handicapped setaside of Section 120 money 1s distributed under 

* * 

the. foil owing formulas: 



***** 



Factor 1 + (1.1) Factor 6 

+ ^(Factor 1 + Factor 6) (Factor 3) j 

% ^(Factor 1 + Factor 6) (Factor 4) j 
and S d .= (federal funds available) x 

% 
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Distribution to Other Eligible Recipients 

The following formulas are used -to distributed federal funds to 
Other Eligible Recipients: \ » 

r d - , : - ; 

Factor 1 + Factor 2 • ■ f 

4 s. 

and • • 

,P d 

S d = (federal funds -available) x — j — pr- — 



COMMENTS' ON KENTUCKY'S PROCEDURE: , 
.1/ For the most part, non-malleable data and continuous methods 

* * * 

are used. However, the extreme complexity of the formulas for 
. ' LEA's makes a priori interpretations of t the distribution pattern 
^ practically impossible.. 

*- ' ' \ 2. Matching ratios are set by the state and are different. from 
one recipient to another. In general, LEA's that are 
economically depressed or poor in property wealth receive lower 
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local matching ratios/ In the case of Other Eligible 
■Recipients lower local matching ratic^are awarded for 
itw state support per FTE student or for a high proportion 
of high cost students* or both. For recipients', putting 
up a new or innovative program <eams a lower local matching 
ratio. 




1 
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. ' ' * LOUISIANA 

1 1 * 

D/^T A SELECTED: ... ' 

'AV/ADM, MFI, LIF, various measures on effectiveness of vocational 
education programs within the state. ( 
TRANSFORMATION OF .DATA INTO POINT SCORES 

Each" year all eligible recipients are given the opportunity to 
submit requests, for 'funding of regular vocational education programs. 
The application is embedded in a "local plan." . The relative worth « 
of each local plan is assessed by the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the Louisiana State Board of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion.- The four broad criteria are relative ability to pay, relative 
concentration of low income families, the effectiveness of vocational 
education programs, and manp'ower needs and job' opportunities. 

There is a standard rating sqale used for , each ^ppli cation. 
For each criterion, whether, for example, the criteria of "located ^ 
in area Of high., unemployment," program recognizes "vocational educa- 
tion needs of handfcapped," or "program meets, needs of eliminating 
sex bias and sex stereotyping," a five .point scale is used by the 
; state, administrator.- There is a separate rating scale for consumer, 
.homemeking. Points are averaged by two-digit occupational code. 
"They are weighted by the following scale: 



Relative Abiljty to Pay 

Relative Concentration 
of Low income Families 

Effectiveness of Voca- 
tional Ed. Programs 

Manpower fleeds and 
Opportunities 
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In addition there are special rating sheets specifically for 
the handicapped, cooperative education programs, disadvantaged set- 
v asides, and teacher 'training. All use a five point scale. 
3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: • 
The total -points of «a parish are increased by a "base 
..- allotment" of- 100 to obtain, a "total Weighted factor." The total 

weighted factor is multiplied by enrollment of the parish to deter- 
'- ; .mine an' "adjusted weighted factor." Presumably, a parish's entitlment 
, ' to federal' funds is its proportionate sflare of the statewide total 

of adjusted weighted factors. } - 

COMMENT^ ON T)HE LOUISIANA PROCEDURE: • 

a. 

The Louisiana procedure appears to be more highly subjective than 
that of many states. State officials are expected to rank applications • ^ 
.'with regard to such matters as "vocationa^ducation needs of unemployed 
youth.!'- We^are unable to ascertain the kinds of data on which such a 
' judgment would be made,' much less the techniques of data analysis. * Possibly the; 
assessment is made on.the,basis of verbal statements in an application, ' ^ 
but -this procedure allows for considerable- dWcre>ancy in the judgmeots- ' ■ 
made by one reviewer compared to another. . It i<s possible that 
'different data sources are employed to .rank proposals' of different parishes. - 
Under the heading "Relative Ability to. Pay," the following statements % 
appear: ' "Wealth of the area shall be determined by;, a) tax assessments 
furnished annually by the Louisiana tax Commission, or b) PersonaVlncome « . 
' by Parish and Economic Area, or c) Estimates of Louisiana buying income. 
Source of data shall be the Statistical Abstract of louisiajia or other 
reliable source" (Emphasis added), , The' addition of an arbitrary weight * 



eric ; . ' i5& 



iOf TUO to a parish's' point score reduces considerably the allocative 1m- 
pact of the point scores, practically assuring that all 66 eligible reci- 
plents receive some federal' funds* " v 




C MAINE 



DATA SELECTED:. . '»/ 

Level of Need 

lif . ' • ; 

r Ability, to Raise Revenue •' 

AV per pupjl ' • - x 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA -INTO POINT SCORES: V 

A score AV?Js assignation the basis of the assessed value 
r . of property per\pupi 1 

; i - Assessed Value/Pupil AV* 

, 500,000 &'up . * 1 > 
♦ • 400, 000-499, 99.9 < 2 
' • ^300,000-399,999; 3 
• Jt00,d00-299,999 . ■ ' - 4 
• 100,000-199,999 , ' 5 
" * • 90,000-99,999 v i . 6 * . \ 

80,000-89,999', 7 ' ' 

70 ,€00-79, 999 > 8. ^ ^ 

.60,000-69,999 9 # • 

• ' * SOrOOO-59,999 10 

40,000-49,999 • ':' 11 * - " 
* 30, 000-39, 999 " • ,12 ' — 

- "20,000-29,999 13 — *- ~ 

- . 15,000-19,999 -. ■ . 14, « ' 

10,060-14,999 15 — 

• . x • 0-9,999 16 . 

TRANSFORMATION OF. POINT. SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 

Allocation to ""County C _ Total Funds available v M^c J®c 
for -program type P , " for type P program • + 

* ' '• • 

where 

P * various categories of programs for which the state has 

allowed the money to be used such as secondary, handicapped, 
and disadvantaged programs. . *• . 
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.COMMENTS ON THE MAINE PROCEDURE: 
Step 1: No MalleableJ)ata 

Step 2: A Non-Procedural- Point Scale* a non- continuous nieuKid, is 
'employed' to transform assessed values. Raw, continuous, counts' of low--ftKQre 
families are employed in the formula. 

Step 3: WP^used. ' Formula allocates funds to each of 16 counties. 
We are Unable to determine now funds are-stibsequently distributed -to LEAs 
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MARYLAND 



DATA SELECTED - % - 

Maryland uses a set of closely related formulas with many coirmon 
variables that do not correspond precisely to our standard notation. 
" Where necessary, additional definitions are supplied below: 
EP d ^expenditure per student for vocational education 
EA d =. expenditure per. student for all education 

5 ° VE d = FTE enrollment in* regular, vocationaTprograms 

AD d = FTE enrollment in adult vocational programs 

HAC d = FTE enrollment in consumer and homemaking programs 

VFTE d = FTE enrollment in postsecondary and posts econdary adult 
programs , 

DEj = number of full-time equivalent disadvantaged persons 

HE, = number of*" Full-time equivalent handicapped persons' 
• d ' 
ED d = economically depressed area 

LIF . 
AV d ' m . - 

NTE° d = net taxable income 

E d . . ' 

WS d = AV d + NTE d ■ 

'= wealth per student • 

E d 

MO j 

- manpower need and job opportunities 



UR 



d 



\ 



CE/FTETh = receipts for. current expenses per FIT student of 
entire postsecondary institution. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

•All of ^the above data are normalized so that they have "mean = 0 
and standard deviation « T. Points are' assigned relative to tne 
number of standard deviations from the mean an eligible recipient's 
normalized variable is", in accordance with the following scale: 

Standard Deviation Points ~~ „• • 

-5 ' 0 

- -4 . ■' 1 . • 
-3 ,2 
-2.3" 

-1 4 . . , , 

Mean =05 
+T 6 
+2-7 
+3 8 
+4 * 9 
' +5 10 

For example, where drop-out rate is used as a variable, a district 
whose drop-out rate is 5 standard deviations above the mean will 
•get 10 points, one whose drop-out rate is 0 (normalized) will get 
5 points and one whose drop-out rate is 5 standard deviation below , 
the mean will get zero points. 
TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

Up to 33% of federal funds may be allocated accordi-ng to the 
following formula; ' 

, Local Education Agency Points - P dl = 1.5 WS.+,D0R + MO + UR + 

y 

EA +EP +^ED +:1.5 

)■ 

S dl = Total Federal funds y Pdl 



Allocated. by Formula 1 



£ p j,i 

all eligible 
recipients j 
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• / At least 67% of federal funds must be distributed by a 

set of formulas, which we will label 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, and 2e. 

\ 

2a = P dis,d " DE (1-5 WS + DOR + MO + UR + EA + EP + ED + 1.5 LIF) 

f 

2b = P postsec, d = VFTE (CE/FTET t MO +1.5 'WS + UR + EP +• ED + 1.5' LIF) 
* ' 2C = P h,d = HC n*.5 WS + DR + MO + UR + EA + EP + ED + 1.5 LIF) ' ■ 
2d = P ch,d = HAC f 1 * 5 WS + DR + UR + EP + EA + ED + 1/5 LIF) 

* * it 1 

26 = P res,idual,d = VE (1 * 5 WS + DR i M0 + ,UR + EA +. EP + ED + 1 .5 LIF) 

then P a p +p +D D • _ • 

• d2 dis,d >stsec,d v h ,d + H ch ,d + P res . ,d " 

and • S d2 = Total Federal Funds p . 

Allocated by Formula 2i x dZ 



N, all eligible" 

Recipients j 



COMMENTS ON THE MARYLAND PROCEDURE: 



Step 1 
Step 2 
' Step 3 



No malleable data is used. 

A non-continuous standard deviation method is employed. 
Weighted Points Method is used. - 



i) The need for two main formulas, 1 and 2 is nowhere made clear, 
except with regard to the statement that formula 1 exists "To assure all 
eligible recipients are provided funds. ..." 

if) The variables EP and EA are defined under a paragraph labeled" 
- "excessive costs." Yet, both are entered separately in the. formulas. If. 
^one wished -to reimburse recipients* for excessive costs, a fairer procedure ' 
is to use a variabl/4 (EP - EA). 

♦ > * 

1^ 



iii) The State Plan defines relative financial ability as 

W$ _ Av d 4 an( j enters this in its formulas with" efweight of 1.5. 

d E " • 

If the state actually follows this procedure, the formula awards more money 
to high wealth districts than to low wealth. Moreover, because EA (expendi- 
tures per student) is usually highly correlated with WS, including EA in the 
formula as described further increases allocations to wealthy districts. In 

t v 

other words, as described by. the Plan,, the formula -.completely contradicts 
federal intent. 

iv) The use of standard deviations confines the variation in point 
scores to a narrow ban* whenever the underlying distribution of a variable 
is bell-shaped. Very few districts will have scores more than - twostan- 
dard deviations. Hence,* the use of standard deviations makes it likely that 
most recipients will get about the same number of dollars per student. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

•1. DATA SELECTED ' 
LEAs 

Level of Need: 

E, U, UR, POP 

4 

* Ability to Raise Revenue: * 

AV/E, MFI ^ * 

Non-LEAs , 
No formula in FY 79 
2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES 
LEAs . 

Eligible recipients are ranked in ascending order of their values 
of AV/E. J"he eligible recipient at the top of the ranking (the poorest 
eligible recipient) is ranked number one„ x = 1, the eligible recipient 
second from the tog, x = 2, the eligible recipient third from the 'top 
tfX = 3, and so on. 

Additionally, eligible recipients are ranked in ascending order of 
MFI. Each eligible recipient is then assigned a value of*Y in the same 
fashion as values x are assigned* For the eligible recipient with the 
lowest value of MFI, Y = 1 , Y = 2 f or the eligible recipient with the 
second lowest value of MFI,. and so on. 

For each eligible recipient d, a is computed, where . 

• vXi * v : 

Eligible recipients ane then ranked according to the value of Z. . 
Each^alue of 1 is assign^p an associated number of points, W. The 



following table shows how a value ow W is assigned for a particular value* 
of 2. 



Percentile Position of 

of 1 A on the Z list 1 w d 
d 



0-2 26-30 

2-16 .21-25 
16-50 16-20 
50-84 11-15 
84-98 6 - 10 ( 

98 and above 1-5 

* 

^Z. is in the 98th percentile if i£ is greater than 98% of^the 
other values of Z s on the List. (The State offers no more* accurate 
way of assigning values of p than these general ranges. Presumably 
though, if a particular value of Z is on the low side of a range, 
shown in the left column of the above table, it will be assigned 
a value.of W that is on the low side of the analogous range in the 
right column). 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

No. of Dollars Deemed ^ 
AL m d = Appropriate for Boston * E^ x 

E Boston x * W Boston 

The state specifies the percentage of AL that each eligible recipient 
is to spend on Subpart 2, Supbart 3, and Subpart 5. 

Subpart 4, funds are distributed by a different procedure. Each 
eligible recipient d must meet four requirements to qualify for Subpart 
4 funds: 

1. P0P d > 50,000 . . 

2. W. > 20 

. h. U. > 1500 
d 

4. E d > 3000 - ' 

Subpart 4 money is distributed among eligible recipients who meet these * 
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four requirements such that the number of dollars per student allocated 
to an eligible recipient is proportional to its unemployment rate. 

UR . 

Subpart 4 allocation _ « fi0 y d 
to eligible recipient * Highest UR 'Observed 

4 

COMMENTS ON THE MASSACHUSETTS PROCEDURE ! 
Step 1: No Malleable Data Used. 

Step-2: This is a non-continuous method which is not classifiable 
in terms of the methods discussed in Section II. 

Step 3: Massachusetts fonjfala i^ difficult to classify. Unless 

» 

it is true that 

No. of Dollars Deemed Tota l Funds to be Distributed / * \ 

Appropriate for Boston- _ — ^ E.'x'W. '. : 

E Boston x W Boston * all LEAs 1 ■ 1 • 

i . 

there will either not be sufficient funds 'to make -all of the allocations 
- determined in Step 3 or there will be funds left over after the alloca- 
* tions are made. If the funds ( are not sufficient, this leaves unanswered 
the question of which LEAs will get less than the amount determined for 

them in Step 3. ' _ % t . 

If equation (A) is true, however, than Step 3 is a Weighted Points 

Method that can be written as follows: 

* 

AL . ■ TotalTunds Available x E . 
m,d u 

• . r * . d d 

where E . - - — jz ~ » 

d Z (E. x W. ) 

all ^ . 
LEAs i 

• If E 1s a measure of vocational plus general enrollment rather than just 
vocational enrollment, its use in the formula may lead to inequities, if 
the ratio between the vocational enrollment and the general enrollment is 
d • not the same for all eligible recipients^ 
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MICHIGAN 



1. DATA SELECTED: 

Secondary Institutions 
Level of Need 

DO, U, -YU, DE 
Ability to Raise Revenue 
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• ' AV per resident member, FF (>Fedefal Forests in District), TC 
(Transportation Costs), EPP (Expenditure per pupil) 

Postsecondary' - • • 

Level of Need 

SE, LIF, ECS, OD (Office occupations; distributive 
education) r PVT (Pupils in Voc/Te$h programs)., h (health) 

* 

» 

.Ability to Raise Revenue * • , 

AV per vocational education student 6 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

Secondary 
Step T - 

for each district d, find the number of Student Units $U p ^ d 
for each of its programs p. 



Step 2, " 

— ^ ^ 

Total Student Units for district d = TSU d = 2^ SU P,d 

all programs 
P ■ 

^ " • . . : , . -v 

Find the number p,f points TP rf , that each, district earns on 
each of the eight scales: 

'* « • • '\ 170" » ' • 
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1) Relative- Financial Ability . "* 

, * * * 

Average equalized 

valuation per residentF Points . 

- $11,000 • . - - , 10 



15,000 



9 



19,000 J 



23,000 
27,000 



31 ,656 J 
35,000 \ 
39,000 
43,000 
47,000 
51 ,000+ 



2) 1 Property Tax Mi 11 age 

•Rates -from 18 to 38+ mills earn from 0 to 10 points, with one 
point for every 2 mil lj> in excess of 18. , y 

3) Amount of State and Federal Forests in District* 

Percentages from 0 to 45+ Wrn from 0 to 10 points , with ; one point 
for every 4 percentage points in. excess of 0, 

4) Excessive transportation costs . 

Costs from $30 to $130+ earn from 0 to. 10 points, with one point 
for every $10 in excess of $30. ♦ 

5) Expenditures per pupil ( 

f ' Average expenditures per pupil from $1,500 to $500 earn from 0 to 
10 'points, with W point for every $100 below $1,500. . , 

6) Needy students (students receiving free and partially paid school 
lunches) 

" Percentages of needy students from 2 to 47+ percent earn from 0 to 
10 points, with one point for every ^percentage points in excess of 2 percent. 

7) Title I ESEA,Elig1bles 

Percentages of ESEA eligibles from 3 to 23+ percent earn from 0 to 10 

» 
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points, with one^point for every 3 percentage points in excess of 3 
percent. 

8) • Dropout- Rate > i s % 

Dropout r^tes from 0 to 10+ earn' from 0 to 10 points, with one 
point- for every 1 percentage point in excess of 0. 

Post- Secondary Formula 

Non- Equipment Expenses: - ' fts. 

Each institution receives an allocation for each of the. 
following vocational education cost categories. 

• '1) Office Occupations; Distributive Educati 

• \2) Voc-Tec 

\, 

3) Health 

.Step 1 

Ability to Pay Score AP* - 



Assessed Value 
No., of Students in Voc- AP" 
Tech programs' 



M)- 249, 999 ' 1.10 

250,000-499^999 . • , 1.08 

500 ,000-749, 999 y\ % 1.06 

750, 000:999, 999 JM * -1 .04 

1,000,000-1,249,999 1.02 

.1 ,250,000-above _ . - 1.00 



Step 0 2 



Low Income Score* LI* 



9- 
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No. of Occ. Ed. Students 

at institution recelyinq BEOfi 

— \ — : 

Total no., of Occ. Ed 

Students at. institution t\i 




Step 3 



.20 and ,-above 
.16-. 19 
.12-. .15 
.08-. 11 : 
.04-. 07 
a -.03 



1.10 
1.08 
1.06. 
1.04 
1.02 
1.00 



Sex Equity Score SE* 
For each institution, find a value of SE* for each of its 3 

cost categories. 



who are female 


'SE* 


' 96-100 


1.00 


• 86-95 


1.02 


76-85 


- 1.04 


66-75 


1.06 


' 56-65 


1.08 


• 45-55 


1.10 


35-45 


1.08 


25-34 


1.06 


15-24 


1.04 


5-14 


1.02 


0-4 


1.00 



Step 4 

For each postsecondary institution i , .find a Weioted Enrolment 
^ Score WE* for each cost category- 



9 
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WEod, 



.v = SU 



od, 



1.21 


X 


AP* 


x LI* 


x SE* 


1.88. 


X 


AP* 


x LI* 


x SE* 


1.78 


X 


AP* 


x LI* 


x SE* 




461 




- • 
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where od' = office occupations and distributive, education programs 
vt = voc-tech programs 
h = health programs 



3. TRANSFORMATION OE POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: ' '/ 

. SeCOndary ' , TSU.xTP 

' 'Allocation to district d = Total Funds Available x 



for Seconding (TSIL x TP.) 

all i 1 

Posts econdary 

-Allocation to institution i for ^^otal funds available . WE *od,v 

office occupations and distnbu- * fQr Post secondaries x UF * + y/Ewt 
tive education programs * WL oa vyt 



Total Funds * 

Allocation to institution i _ Available for x = WE v t,i 

for, voc-tech .programs Postsecondaries £ WE$d + £ WE vt + £ WE h- 

* 4 '* * 

Total Funds 

Allocation to institution Available for WE hi 

for health programs Postsecondaries x = 



£wE od £ WE vi 



Equipment Expenses A •* 

Step 1 i 

Arrange institutions in descending order of their values of 

. AP* + LI* + SE* 



Step 2 • ♦ 

The institution at the top of the list is assigned a reim- 
bursement rate of~55S." The institution at the bottom of the list 
is assigned a reimbursement rate of 45%. Those inbetween are 



Reimbursed proportionately. 
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^pMENTS ON THE MICHIGAN PROCEDURE , 

. Step 1: No malleable data used. • | 
Step 2: A non-continuous Procedural Point Scale is used, whereby 
all variables are transformed to scales ranging from 0 to. 10. The mid- ^ 
point, 5, is set at the state average and variables earn points by dividing 
the values.of the variable into equal intervals on either side of the mid- 

point. . , 

Ste/l3r The Weighted Points MethodTfused. 

ii At the secondary 4 level, each of the eight scales receives equal 
weight. However, assessed value, property tax millage, publicly owned . 
forests, and expenditures per pupil are all measures of relative financial 
ability, although only the first is explicitly labeled as such. 'In effect, 
measures of financial ability inf luence half the points earned b y the 
eight scales. The Plan does not explain how these particular variables 
were chosen, nor does it recognize the implicit weighting^. 

" ii) At the postsecondary level, each of the three variables -- AP, 

LI and SE - enters the equation with equal weight. No explanation is 

I 

offered for this decision. . 
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1. OATA SELECTED • 



\ Secondary and Posts econdary ~ ~ 

Level of Need: 

PCI, UR, labor force participation rate, ADM, program costs 
Ability to Raise Revenue: * * 

AV /ADM 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT '.SCORES : T" 

Point scores are calculated b'ased on four criteria: - 
low income, ability -to pay, employment and program costs, Minnesota 
is divided intp thirteen economic development regions. The low in- 

* * * 

come and employment scores. are calculated for each of the regions „ 
as a whole. The school districts and institution within. a region 
• receive that region's score, for these two factors*. Ability to pay 

■ and cost scdres are^ calculated for each LEA individually. 

» ^ -. - • 

a) Low Income 

• ■ *\ - / " 

Region Per Capia Income (PCI) ' ^ Point Score , 

greater than State PCI 0 « . 

75%' - 100% of State PCI ' % . 

50% - 75% of State PCI • „ 2- - : - 

less than 50% of State PCI < 3 - 

' Vb) Ability to Pay is based on each district' s;assessed value 
per ADM. ADM . ts calculated in full-time equivalency uints 
(FTEsTof :.1050 class'-bpurs .(six hours per day for 175 days per . 

fiscal year). District's afe ranked from highest "to lowest ac- 

) * 0 * * • * > ;» . 

# 'cording' to ; AV/ADM«r ? 

\ ♦ * X £ * * 

, •: , ; i76 . . . . • 

• • : '* ' 



AV/ADM, Highest to Lowest Point Score 

Highest Quartile 1j 
' Second Quartile , J 
Third Quartile \ 
Lowest Quartile * 3 . • 



c) Employment, part i). 

Region UR ■ p ° int Sc( ? re 

less than 1 .25 x State UR 0 • 

greater than 1.25 x State UR 1 

part ii) 

Region Labor Force . ' 

Participation Rate (LFPR) Point Score - 

greater than .75 x State LFPR 0 
less than .75 x State LFPR 1 

Employment score = part ^i ) .score + part ii) score. 

d) The Cost factor is based on-each district's vocational program 
costs per ADM. Districts are ranked from lowest to-highest. by^>st/ 
- ADM. . ... . .\ 

Cost/ADM, Lowest to Highest Point Score . 

Lowest Third * ? 
Middle Third ' ' 1 
Highest Third 

• »• 

- > 

TRANSFORMATION OF^OINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS ^ 

In addition to points awarded on the basis of the above 
criteria,. each district receives ten "base points." Federal- funds 
areUUocated proportionally to each district's total points mul- ' 

' tiplied by its" existing program costs in thousands. of dollars. 



i 



2 



let A d = (Low Income score + AP score + Employment score + 

. . , „ Total Program Cost 
Cost score + 10) x $i ,000 



all for district d. 

A 



ZAi x funds available 



all dis- 
tricts -i 



COMMENTS ON THE MINNESOTA PROCEDURE: 

Step 1: It is unclear if "total program costs" are the previous 
yearU costs or an estimate based on this year/s applications.' If they 
are. based on this year's applications ,. this is\MalleablevData. All other 
data are non-malleable. . I 

Step 2: Transformation into Point Scores is by the Non-Prodedural 

o t 

Point Scale method, a non-continuous method. 

Step 3: Dollar Allocations are by .the Weighted PoiRts Method. 

i ■ • . ■ . - 

i.) The formula is us,ed to distribute Secondary and Postsecondary funds 
from sections 120 and 130. The handicapped and disadvaoteged setasides 
and all funds from sections 140 and 150 are distributed on a non-formula 

basis. - - . * 

ii) This funding procedure gives gr eat weight to the costs of exisiting 
programs. Although this ^intended. to benefit districts with legitimate^ 
high costs, (such as large enrollments of handicapped or disadvantaged 
students), the formula does, not- discriminate at all among possible sources 
of high costs. This may tend to perpetuate existing- programs that have 
proportionately high total costs, because iShey earn proportionately high 
allocations 'of federal dollars. 
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1; DATA SELECTED, 


Level of Need : . • * 




. LIF, DOR, YU, MN-, Median Schoof Years Completed by Population 




over age 25, Relative Cost 




• « • - 

Ability to Raise Revenue: g ■ "■ 




AV per student 




Z. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES" . 


• 


Mississippi employs five basic factors that are standardized com- 
posite "scores of several subfactors which are also standardized. **** 




a. Factor A — Manpower Needs and Job Opportunities 




, Eijght subfactors compose this Factor A: 1) Percent of total population . 




' ' ' employed, 2) total employment trends, 3). new and expanded jobs, 4)- new 




and expanded manufacturing employment's) new and expanded nonmanufacturing 




employment, 5) total annual wages >ftid nonagncultural workers (1964-73), . 




7) total annual wages paid nonagri cultural* workers 1972-73, 8) unemployment 




trends. . ^ " 




b. Factor 8 — Vocational* Needs * ' 


* 


Three subfactors compbse this ( factor: 1) Annual drop out rate, l) . 




median school years completed py population ° ve s G y c "» a,lu K 




of youth .unemployed.- - 

^ •» 




• " ' • c. factor C «- Ability to Pay V 




'' ' Factor C is assessed value per student. ,% 




- cL Factor D — Relative' Costs •• . * " ,. ** 

• . * 




Factor D Is determined by average daily, salaries 'per vocational ,. , \ 


V 


* '" education instructor. • ' ' . • 









] 
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e, 'Factor E — Concentration of Low-Income Families 
Three subfacWs compose Factor E: 1) pppulation density, 2) 
percent of'families above poverty level, and 3)jnediajKfamily income. 
" All factors an* subfactors are standardized using the following 



formula:^ 

District^ Factor Score - State Average. Factor Score - + * g 
Variance of Factor 

* - , 

Note that this is not a standard procedure for normalizing a variable. 
Standard normalization employs the standard deviation, rather than variance, 
inthe denominator. Using variance significantly narrows the range of 
scores around the mean. 

3. ' TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

The five basic factors are used ^determine a reimbursement rate. 
Factors C and E, relative ability to pay and low-income families are • , 
mifltiplied ".(Weighted) by 3, -while the remaining factors are'multi plied 
by 2. The total is. divided by 5. Consequently, the*state average total 
of' all five scores is T2. The rati? of the* district , total to the state 
average, •multiplied by 50%; determines the local districts reimburse- ^ 
ment rate. Thus, for example, if Vloca-1 district' sr total' of average .' 
. weighted factqrs is 4 lX56, its reimbursement rate is 48. 17,% \\\ .56/12.-00 

x 50%),- . % . 

'This procedure determines reimbursement 'rates for Subparts 2 .(except . 

" postsecondary), 3, 4, and 5 (except "portion to rion-ddpfessed areas). 

COMMENTS ON THE MISSISSIPPI ^PROCEDURE ' % 

S£ep, No malleable data used.' 

' ' » Step 2: A continuous Standardized Value Method; is, usedv ^ 

j .•. , - • ..c .. - "..-*:'•* .* - 

. -Step 3; The Reimbursement .8ate *%£t*o^ Method Is-used. . 

. . • ' ..-:*':";•'. -' '•" ■ % 
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The use of variance irr^tne denominator of the standardization ■ 
procedure results -in a very narrow range of scores around the state mean 
of 12.0. Hence, reimbursement rates will not vary greatly from the' state 
average of 50 percent. The Annual PTan does not. list the rates of dis- • 



tricts, but it is unlikely that many, if any, are. less than 48 percent 



' or greater than, 52 percent. Consequently, Mississippi . employs a very 
elaborate' procedure that leads to very; little 'distinction airpng districts. 
1 Moreover, since the reimbursement rate method is used and the range /is 
small, the state is probably allocating more dollars -per' student, to high 
wealth districts (with "higher expenditures to start with) than to" low . 
wealth.'. In effect, the factors have practical ly no influence, and the* 
result is almost the same -as if the state uniformly reimbursed all di-s- 
tricts at 50 percent. < . . , 



'.J 
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" MISSOURI ■ 
, Formula 1 

1 . . DATA' SELECTED - 

Le^el of Need * \ 

E . I). h; LIF, D E, AFDC, MOTIS (Vocational education enrollment) 
Ability to Pay 

AV. MFI , LEF, U . » ' 

Ouality of Program ; 

MN* ■ ' i » 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES 

Enrollment Score EN* - 



j 



l X d " u x 
EN d + 10(,-^- 



+ 50 



MOTIS Enrollment 



where X, = 



d = .70 {Total Grade 9-12 enrollment^) 



a. ■ 
*. 



t 



ADFC 



'MOTIS Enrollment . 

*" . MOT^S disadvantage - - 
+ MOTIS EnroTlment d 

MOTIS handicapped. 
MOTIS Enrol lment d 

Handicapped Population^ 
• Total District Enrollment d 

mean of all -values* of X *• 
standard deviation' of the- values of X 



m. mm a « 



V 



Ability to.-Pay and Low Income Score APLI* 



APLI* = 10 



u. 



+ 50 



} 



where = 



Mill Rate of Taxation^ 



Assessed Valttffcion 



State Average Family Income 
County Average Family Incpme d 

+ Count Average Unempl oyment^ 
State Average Unemployment 

% of Coifnt^ households .wUh income under $3,000 
% of State households (With income under $3,000 
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Manpower Needs Score MN* 

The description of the procedure for determining this-score is 
unclear. .It seems to be deftsmined on the basis of the ratios between • 
the number of students being trained for each four-digit occupation code 
and the number of job openings for that fourrdi git code. The score is - 
standardized. * . 



'Total Score fs* 



* /Z 
TS d = 10/ L d 




+ 50 



wb^e Z d - APU*X (MN* + 
* u = mean of a}l veSues of Z; /- 

s z = standard deviation of all ' valu'es/-of Z. 

3. TRANSFORMATION V POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS v ■ 

' . Formula- 1 © * 

Thil -formula is used to allocate federal funds (Section 120) 



tgular 



for regyj^r vocational programs, 
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Allocation Total funds TS. x Approved Vocational Expenditures . 

to eligible = available* x - - — ' 

recipient d £ (TS* x Approved Vocations 1 Expenditures^ 

all eligible 0 ' - 
• . recipients j .*• 

where dej: j = 1,2, . ♦ . , n v ! , 

n - number of eligible' recipients 

ti 

* ■ • 

• • ■* ■ » - 

' COMMENTS ON THE MISSOURI PROCEDURE * 

• Step 1: No malleable data used; 

I. • - ' . 

V&ep 2: k continuous, Standardized Value method is used. 

Step 3i A Weighted Poijits -Method is used. 

~i) Although the process of standardization, appears to give equal 

weiqht to the various, factors, a number of unstandardized variables are 

used to* compute each of the standardized scores, The result is an implicit. 

weighting that depends- 6n the values of the raw data and the ways they 

are entered into the computations. 



\ 
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1. DATA SELECTED: 

AV/E^ LIF, district revenue from local taxation {LR<j), 
approved excess costs in vocational programs. 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: ' * ' ' > 

An 'index of Relative Financia.1 Ability, also called (more 
accurately) an Adjusted Effort Factor, is computed. % It is a ratio 
of ratios, with the numerator being 




4 



and the denominator beihg 



* 
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Local- Revenue d 
Ed" 



2 Local Revenue j 



2Ej 



This is converted to a five point scale- as' follows: 
Adjusted Effort -Factor Point. Convers4pn 
Value of Index v ' 



Points 



1.50 -and aboVf. 

■1.11 - 1.49' =: 
.90 - 1.10 
.'50 r .89" 
.0V- .49 



5 
4 
3 

2 , 
1 



A^econd set of points- is derived 

Points/ r< 

.16.1 % and abdve 
.13.0-16.0% 

10.6 "- 12.9 % 

*S;0'-*10.5 % ■ 

. .1 - J;,9 .% ■ ■ 



a poverty measure, as follows: / 

Percen\of Families by County with^ 
Income Wow Poverty Level 
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^ * * . ' ' _ 

Each "set' of -points is weightedliKlO, "given, a maximum point 
total for each variable of 50, The two weighted scores are then , 
0 '. added togefher. • 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT- SCORES- INIO. BQtfAR ALLOCATIONS. OR REIMBURSEMENT* 
RATES: . * ' ' 

. . V • » ^ . 

The following conversion table is used.. * . * 



. Pbi nts . 

.(Total of "Effort " " 

and Poverty Measures) Reimbursement Rates 

100 100 

" ' 90 ' " 90 

• ' 80 • * 80' 

70 . -70 

- 60 ■ c 60 

50 ■ 50 ' . 

» 40 . 40 

30 .. - v • 30 • ; 

- -20 " - • -20. ; 

10 . ip d - 



4 



Applicants having a score of less than 5 receive no federal 

y 

funds. • v 

Local applications must include total program ^costs'.' State' 

- 

officials review budgets and approve certain excess costs for reim- 
bunsement at- the rates described above. Only excess costs qualify 

for .reimbursement. Excess costs are. defined as those costs which 

* * \ t 

" are o ver and above the normal operation of an educational program. 

Specifically these are listed as extended contract salary., voca- 

tiqnal student organisations, adWser stipend, instructional supplies 

instructional mi nor equipment; instructional travel expenses, con- 

„ * '< - . *■ . * 

sultants' feesj consultants' travef, instructional equipment main- 



enance and repair, and instructional major equipment. ; - 

If federal funds are inadequate to meeVstated reimbursement for 

* * * « « 

excess costs/ then each appl i cant receives a proportionate reduction in 

reimbursement rate. 

COMMENTS' ON THE MONTANA PROCEDURE: / •* 

Step 1: No malleable data used. 1 - _ * t ' . 

Step .24* A non-procedural^poiTit scale, a non- continuous method is. _^ 

used. , ' ^ 1 ■ - - 

Step 3: A Tabular Method is' used to ^estajsl i sti a reimbursement ra|e. v » 

• * - ' - . • t 

i) The formula as described above is used to, distribute Section 4 
150 federal money and the non-setaside portion of Section 120 money. 

Other funds are paid .out on a requeSt-for-proposal basis; The posts econdary. 
setasideis distributed to five training centers that are considered to be 
"statewide" institutions. . ' 

ii) The Adjusted Effort Factor reduces to "* 



£ Local Revenue. • ■ Local- Revenue. 
*£ AV j-** - ■ AV d-.. "' \ \ 

Thus, the measure is a-natio off the average statewjdeta^- rate to the - 

local tax rate, 'with^d'istnStkwi'th^ below average tax rates earning, -more '■ . 

points than those with above, average. *r*tt§s.',-In mpst states, local school * 

tax and.Tocal wealth. are .inversely related." tenjcei this, index, somietttoeS " 

• described as. "index of relative ability," is quite possibly the opposite 

' ' ' ■ * • • 

■ rewarding high wealth rather that low-wealth districts. 



NEBRASKA" 

1. .DATA SELECTED: * ^ • . •/ 

Level of NeedT 

LfF, DIS, HAN, Vocational Enrollment (VEN),~Sex equity (SE), 
New and "emerging occupations '(NE0), Economic. Depression (ED), 
* New Programs (NP) . 
t Ability to Raise Revenue: * 

AV per capita 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

Secondary x 

Low Income Family Score LIF* • - , . .- 

% of families ' *' 

with low income M^ f d ■" 



25 or more 



20 

20.6-20 . ■ J6 
15.0-19 *9 . •„••' „ 12. 

>o.o-i4,a - . >\ % ,,:M^ 

- 5.0-9.9 - ' ^ ^fife^fe 
0-4.9 7:^*^- 



Disadvantaged Score Oil* 0 f disadvantaged students enrolled 

* , n rf'c vnr/ed. nrb'qrams ' 

. -- iu . • DISd = 10 x Tot al no. fcf /disadvantaged .students 

■• ' . < ■ . enrolled in all- programs a v t d '■ 

, -...<■* „..*. - *» . , .„.- •• 

Handicapped Score HAN* N(X Q f hendi capped students, enrolled » 

• , • * * • . in d's voc. ad.- programs . t_ 

/ - % HANj * 10 x Total no. of handicapped s-tudents in ; 

; * all types of programs at 

•Vocatio nal Enrollment Score VEN* ' , ^ 

| J * * ' , ' . Vocational Enrollment at d . . 

VEN d = 16 x ^Total Enrollment .at d 4 



« r 

Sex Equity Score SE* „ . . ' A 

For each of six disciplines (agriculture, business, distributive, 
health occupations, occupational home economics, trade and industry) 
each' eligible recipient will receive l v pcintfor each discipline in" - 

V 

which the female enrollment is qreater than or eoual to 16% andthe 



^nale enrollment is also areater than or eoual to 10%.-* 

New and Emerg ing Occupations Score NEO* . ^ 

' NE0d' = 2 x ( d ' s n0 - of pro?™ 1 !* serving emerai no needs) * 
NE0*has a maximum value of 6, 



Economic Depression Score ED* , * 

tf# Percent of d's geoqraphip area 

; that contains a hiqh unemploy- % • * 

merit of economically depressed area,- ED<j 



51 or more . • H 

26-50 • ' < 6 

1-25 ' ■ # 3 



New Program Score NP* 

\ - * > 

NP^ x (d's no, of new programs)- 
NP* has a maximum value of 10. 



* . Total Score T 5* . ~< 

~ TSJ « ApJ + LIFj + DISJ + HANj ^VEN^TSE^ + NE0J+ ED* VhpJ 

.Postsecondary * ^ . 




Low Income Score LI* 



% of t's population ' - * 

that is "low income" ' LI 



c 



25 or more - - 23 . 

20-24.9 ' ' n 16 

15-19.-9 " 
• 10-14.9 ^ 8 

: 5.0-9.9 . , 4 

* 0-4.9 ' •' . 0 



disadvantaged Score PIS* ' 

* » ' * f * 

Same, procedure as secondary disadvantaged score. 

• r * 

' , ' \ • . • ' . 

handicapped Score* HAN* 

Same procedure as secondary hantfitapped score. 



Voca tional Enrollment Score VEN* 



tone procedure as secondary .vocational enrollment score. 



,Sex Equity Score , SE* 

W A. sub" score is assigned to each institution -for each of six types 

'of proorams. The Sex Eouity Spore is squaT tftltf sum of .these sub-scores 

For' traditionally ' male-domi'ifated programs: - > * . 

% of proqram enrollment a 
tt ^g is female ; sub-score ■ . 

x . .< — X ' " 

^ » 0-9 

- 10-25 



0 

1 



26 of. hiqher ' . 2 



For traditionally female dominated programs 

y ■ ' -178- 



' 1 



X bf 'program snrbllment 
that is male f 



sub-score 



■ n 



6-9 

10-25 ^ : / 
26 or higher 



o 
i 

2 



New and Emerging.- Occupations Score NEO* 



NE0_ = c's % hi 



NEO*- has a maximum value of 6 



-where H = highest 
L f lowest 



programs serving emerging occupations 



value o'f TS* (for technical colleges) 
value of.TS* (for 'technical colleges) 



The Economic Depress 


-ion 


Kore (ED*) and the New Proar'am Scoro fWP*V 


are the "same as the 

i 

}{ 

Total Score. TS* * 


secondary- equivalents. 

A • ' 

1 • '. • • 



• TS c = AP £ + LlJ + DIS d + HAN J + VEN c + SE c + NEO c + ED c + UP *c ' 



Ability to Pay Score AP* 

In both secondary and pcistsecondary institutions, the eligible 
recipients are ranked in descending order of their values of wealth per 
capita. Each eligible recipient's percentile rank based'on wealth per 
capita is then determined. 



AP d = 20, x Percentile Rank \ 

1W ■ A%i 



(AP* will be a. number between 0 an\j'20;) 
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3."' TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES "INTO DOLLAR^AlCoCATIONS 



Secondary 



Reimbursement Rate 
for eligible recipient 
d 



Federal Funds Available 
for secondaries • * 

Total Funds requested 
by all secondaries 



r . . / .50 
.75 + \^ H-L 



Where H= hiqhest value of TS* 
I s lowest^ value of TS* 



Posts ecopdary - ; - 

.Reimbursement Rat£ 
for elibible recipient 
c 



. Federal Funds Available 
for technical, co l 1-enes 
Total Funds requested" by 
alj technical colleges 

p ■ "V', 

|^. 7 5 + (=50_i (T S ;. L )) 



WIEI'TS 13N THE NEBRASKA PROCEDURE:' . 

jjstep 1: No malleable 3ata used. ' 

Step 2f Both- procedural and non-procedural point scales, both non- 

continuous* methods, are employed. Proportion of Total methods, which are 

conti riuous v are used to\compute enrpllment scores, 

Step -3: Reimbursement Rate Method employed. * 

f '. • . 

.1) Ine computation of TS* fails to standardize variables., Conse- 

quently, variables- assume different weights in the equation, and-these' 

weights' have no'rational basis. • . 
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. • / NEVADA * 

I . 

DATA SELECTED: 

AV (per capita ) POP (county and state), Number of 
individuals 'in Poverty, Number of Vocational Education Courses^ , 
Taught..- : v 

* * 

TRANSFORMATION, OF DATA .INTO POINT SCORES: 

• * 

An index ofVelative wealth is computed., this is the 
following: 



Wd = 




State AV - • - « . - 

State Population 

County AV 

County Population . * 

0 

Next, a measure 'of 'county weighted vocational program units is 
developed". It is .equal to the following: 

1 » * 

WPUh ? 2 x County Relative *x County Vocational. 
•Wealth Index Program Units 

This is the measure used to allocate approximately half of fe8eral 

vocational funds ♦ 

The other half is distributed on the basi's of poverty. 'The ■ 

point scale is simply- - 

• v . 

County Individuals in Poverty = bounty Percentage in, Poverty 

Statewide Individuals in Poverty . / • 

TRANSFORMATION 0/ POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS:- 

The only federal funds not distributed by these fqrmulas^ 
■ are Section 130 funds*, which go out on a request- for-^roposal . ,» 
basis, a block'of Section 120 money for Displaced Homemakers (for whidi 

' .. ' ' - ,81 - i9-3 ' • 



... ' . th6 section" 120 setaslde for lifted 

«*" ^ vocaLl - H divided 

f 1s- distributed by the fomul*s: 



Tne reminder of the federal voca 
info two e4ual parts. - H#l 



ft ' - 



and ' -ion Per Weighted- Unit 



Sj = WPU H x Amount of Allocation 



• mother half 1S distributed byth.fo^a-. • 

in Poverty* Amount of Available funds ■ • 
S = county Percentage in Poverty 

d ' " 

COMMENTS ON THE, NEVADA PROCEDURE: ' | . 

• StCP " N ° MU ; blC toChd Ratio to Average Value, both continuous 
Step 2: Proportion to Total ^ 

methods, are employed. ^ ' X. 

, step iNw*|- ^ *»* „ whlch fund5 a r"e distributed on 
/ „ TOts ^ ». few ^ulas n whU ^ 
\, ,Hnnal education courses. 
the ba,1s of a cduntV vocation, ^ ^ ^ ? , th6 

' « — ° f SeCOnda : is ; ict vocational education courses receiving 

sum of all previous year dittrle 
• 'one CarnegLeunUor-lts equivalent. - ■ 
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„ NEW HAMPSHIRE • . . . 

DATA SELECTED , 

Secondary 
^Level of Need: 

; LIF, E % , \ 
Ability to Raise Revenue: \ . 

AV per pupil * • 

Program Quality: * 

Nunter of programs offered,- quality of pi ans^tcu eliminate 
sex bi.as, quality of programs 
' Postsecondary . „ t' . ' \ ' 

Level of Need? >v. 

Number of students eligible for financial aid, number 

^ receiving financial aid,. amount of financial aid, HE, UR, E 

» 

Ability to Raise Revenue; N , 

"Amount of general education State support, tuition, other 
financial supp.ort " . 

Program Quality: 
,* Faculty/ industry coordination", male/female ratio, overlaps 
with other postsecondary 'institutions ,. sex bias, faculty eya 
ati.ons, program evaluations, new programs 
TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES" 

Secondary ' • • . 

foints'are assigned for various criteria-. 



Assessed ''valuation' per pupil by school district — 25 points 
; ' ,-183- 195 



25,001 - 50,000 = 25 

50,001 - 75,000 =22 ' 

75,001 - 100,090 = 19 
lOa.001 -125,000 = 16 
• y 125,001 - 150,000 = 13 - ' : A 

150,001 - 175,00Qt = 10 t 

Demographic Factor -Concentration of Low -income Families: ..Percent 
of Families'with income under $4,000 by school district - 20 po^ts. 

20 or higher = 20 * >- 
15 - 19.9 =17 . 
10 - 14.9 =14 V. T 

5 - 9.9 = 11 > . - 

4.9 or lower. 8 

Program' Characteristic Factors - Number of Programs Offered by School- 
District - 15 points: .44 point per funded program. Total. -rounded to 
nearest* whole number. 

- < Two quality measures are done according to the number of years^ for 
which a program is approved. * • 
Quality of Plans "to Eliminate Sex BJas and Progress Toward Implementati 
"of the Plans byScnool District. (Consultant Subjective Evaluations) - 
up to 10 points, 

4 years = 1-0 
3 years = 8 . 

2 years = 6 - 

1 year =4 ' K 

Q a a1it y ofVptatJonal Prograa Offerings - Overall Evaluation of Local 
Plan by Consultant Staff % 



4 years r 15 
3.years\*^2 
2 years =7 ^ 
1 year = 6 
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For each of 20 vocational education districts, one school is desig- 
nated' as that district's vocational training center. The.se 20 schools • 
receive additional points on the basis of enrollment. 

Number of Regional (area) students. in Project Enrollment --rT5 points 



200 or more = 15 

100 - 199 = 13 • 

50-99 = 11 • 

25 - 49 = 7 \ 

■ 0 X - 24 = 5 v 



Postsecondary .. . . 

1. Institution's Ability to Pay (28 points) - sum of three factors: 
1. State Support for Student for Day School . Divide the net 
' -state aprropri'ation by the number of full-time students enrolled in 
-September. Points are awarded as follows: 

* * 

Under $2,000 10 points 
2,000 - 2,199 8- ;' 

2,200 - 2,399 6 " * 

• 2,400 - 2,599 J " 

2,600 and over. 2 



r 



2. A Tuition Fa'ctor. - Points are assigned based on the ratio of 



tuition to state aid, as follows: 



0ver\30% 
25% i 30% 



9 points 

25%' -16% -7 " 

2U - 25% \ „ 

16% - 20% 3 
15% or less 1- 



3. • Other Financial Rescues. Points are assigned based on amount 
of financial .'support for Day School programs in existence for .two or 
more years frqn other than state funds, tuition or financial aid: 
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■ $ 0 - $ 9,999 , 9 points <. 

•10,000,- 19,999 • 7 " 
20,000 - 29,999 -J 

30,000 - .39,999 3 • , > . 

40,000 - 49,999 1 

Over . 50,000 . 0 - - < 

II. Students' Financial Status' (28 points) - sum of four factors: 

1. Percentage of Students Eligible for Financial Aid, Points are 
assigned as, follows: . «. . 

- 50% and over 9. points * 

35 - 49% ' x ' J« " .... 
20-34% 3 . . • • 

5 - 19% * * 1 

2. Percent of Students Determined To- Be Eligible Actually Awarded 
Financial Aid. Points are assigned as follows:^ 

- 50% .and over .• 9 points ' * / \ 

35 - 49%^ , : J " ; ' 

' 20 -.34% 3 ' r 

5 - 19% ..1 

3. percent of Students Receiving Aid Amounting To 50%. or More of 
the Cost of Attending the Institution for the Academic Year. Points, are 
assigned as follows: ^ . , 

- 40% or over 5- points 
31 - 4'0% . '4 " 



21 - 30% 3 
11 - 20% ? 
0-10% 1 

P . • 

4. Number of Handicapped Students Imposing Excess Costs. 'Points 
are assigned as follows: / 

_ 12 arid over J Points • 

* 8 - 11 . \ „ * • 

- i - 3 • * ; 

,198 
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III. Meeting "with Needs of Business and Industry. (15 points) of 

* i * 

three factors : 

' 1.' The percent of Day' School programs with craft conmittees which . 
meet witn laculty a minimum of twice a year. Point* are assigned as , ^ 
follows: 

90 - 100% ', 4 P° ints ' 

' 80 - «9% 1 ^ J „ . • 



,„ - ,J% * 2 
60 - 69% J 
Under 60% . 0 



« 

2. Unemployment Rate. An institution which draws students W 

' the entire* state uses the state unemployment rate. All others use. «V . 
. employment rates tn their 'local, areas. ^ ' { , 

3. Freshman Enrollment Compared to Total Day School Capacity as 
' of September Enrollment. Points are assigned as follows: 

. 95% capacity 5 points . 

V 90 - 94% J „ ... 

85 - 89% ;; 3 . 

80 -.84% " 2 „ s \ 

s ,75 - 79% 1 • ' • ' x i 

■ iv Meeting Students Needs'(22 points) --sun, of five factors: 

,.. 0aX School HaT/T—T »tHut1o»<*«o. Points are ^assigned 

as follows: 



Over 45% each , 5 points 

/33 - 44% " 3 m 

20 - 32% " 1 . 



/ 



•' 2 A Program BupllcaWon Factor: >o1nts are assigned based on the 
parcent of Institution DaytSchool porgra^s which would be available to 
s'tudents at other posTsecondary Institutions within. 45, B 1nute costing 
distance of the Institution tn which the student Is enrolled. 
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Less than 20%' duplication * 5 points 

2U - 40% " , 3 

41% - 60% • • 1 

Over 60% "/ . 0 

* 3. A Sex Equity Factor. -Points are. assigned^ based on the total ^ 
number of male or female "students, enrolled in. courses normally dominated 
by the opposite sex. 



) 



/ 10 or more non-tra,ditional students ' 6 points 

2 : 5 ■ - . < m - • 

4. Existence of Faculty Evaluation Method.. 

* Formal Plan 3 points < . 

•No Formal Plan 0 

5. Frequency of Faculty Evaluation. 

Once a year . 3 points 

Once every two years 1 point 

I 

V. Evidence of Special Needs for Program Improvement -.^2 points, 
VI New Programs to be Inaugurated this Fiscal Year 



2 or more It) points 

5 



1 5 



none 



3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 
-» Secondary and Post'secohdary . . 

'Allocations are-proportional to each district's total points. 
.* 

district " • sum of all s rores* for district x Funds Available 
" " allocation ' sm of all scores for all dis- 



tricts ,in State. 
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COMMENTS ON-THE. NEW HAMPSHIRE PROCEDURE* . . 

Steo 'k ?)VThe following are Malleable Data: quality. (?f -plans 
to eliminate sex bias* qualit^of vocational program offerings.' U} 
Several of the postsecondary^riteria are vague and may therefore be 
malleable. These are:. III.l, "craft corrinittee"- 111,3, "fr.eshmar* capacity* 
1V.3. "normally dominated by the opposite, sex"; and LV.4, "formal method 7 
for evaluating faculty."' 

• t 

Step 2: ' Point Score's are assigned by* the- Procedural' and the Non- 
Procedural -Point Scale , methods ^both.^non-continuous . . 

Step 3,. The Weighted Points Method is used. . ^ 

i.) Generally, there is' rto" explanation for the different weights- 
.with .which the various factors earn points. 

11;. <ln the handicapped enrol lme"ht and sex bias criteriajor post- * 

secondary, the use of raw figUres, rather than percents, favors large in- 

v .... 

st'itutions. ' . . . 

iii) The reason for postsecondary criterion 1.2 which encourages 

high tuition is not explained. • * 

iv 7 The'number of points given postsecondary institutions for new 
progVatoTW seems- excessive and may discriminate- against institutions 
which already offer : a broad range of programs. 1% may also encourage un- 
*■ necessary turn-over or. adjustment of programs. • \ 
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NEW JERSEY 



1. DATA SELECTED: 

Vocational Education Need (VEN), Per Capita Income (PCI)', W 
DR *E HE PHP, CAFDC, State Aide for local schools, Dollars of 
school tax dollars of total local tax in municipalities ,_New - 
nroarams 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 

For distribution of federal funds' to secondary nroarams, 
VEN, PCI, UR, and DR, as- computed for counties., are transformed 

. ^to point scores by unspecified, non-continuous methods. There 

are 21 'counties. The unemployment rates, for examole, are scored 
as follows: 
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Unemployment Rate = IIR - * 

7.8 "• 
none listed 
9.1 ' 

■ 

9.5' v ' \ 
10.0 
.1.0.7 
10.7 
10.8 
10.9 
1T.1 

11,2 • 
11.4 
: 11.4 
•11.8 
1.2.6 

none listed 
none listed 
14.2 
' 14.7 
14.3 
' 15,3 
none listed 



Point Scores 
1 • 

i • 



16.6 
17.0 



10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 



counties 



TRANSFORATION OF POINT' SCORES INT.O DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: f _ 

"New Jefejy Smploys' one setyof procedures to distribute federal 
'funds to s-ec^ndar^ programs and another set to'dis.tribute federal 

money to pos secondary programs. 

\. ■ ■ 
Secondary^ '\\ % • « ' 

. There is/^ne set of procedures -to direct the. money to cOifntiea 
- and another process tp 'govern intra-courity allocations. The,state : 
s to-county procedures V§ as follows: 

F$ Sections '120, 110(b) and 140 money, arr index i> cojiipu^ed 

• • V - ' ■ • -• 

as , .\ ^ • , 

'•(0' .60 VEnV v 25 PCI + .10 DR, where VEN, PCI, ah*DR*ar.e point 
; ' - scores computed -as ^noted^bove. 



For Section 150 money* an index is computed as 

■ • • •.• v 

"(ii)" .75 CHE + .25 PCI 

» •. . • . ... ' / . 

for. Section. 122- money, the index is • , * * 



(iii) ,65'VEN + .25. PCI +" .10 DR 

* » •* 

For Section 110(a),*the indexes " 

j •, .v ' 

(1vr .75 (H5-) + .25 PCI J A. ■ 

The weighted' point scores from (i), (ii), (iii), and (iv) , 
are summed to .form fc" County Need Index. A county allocation is. 



Total Vocational Education- x County Need Index — . 
Funds Available .-. * statewide Sum of 'County 

Need Index. 
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The procedure used by county officers to distribute funds 'to # . 
LEA'S for secondary programs are notrclearly described,, but the 
"criteria used to rank fiscal year 1979 applications" are stated to 
be 1) children from low- income families % -2) state aid for schools, 
3) School tax as a. percent of -total tax, and 4) new programs and 
\ modified programs' as *a percent of the tbtal pragrnf. How .these sep- 
arate elements are weighted and Whether all LEA's are entitled to 
federal funds are points not- disclosed. 

* • * * , 4 

. Posts econdary . 

" Federal funds fo* postsecpnd'ary programs are distributed .under 

e following formula: 



Allocation to County c = Funds 'Available for Postsecondary Programs 

" • . ' Unemployment rate 'for county c 
.20 Sum of Unemployment rates of ail 
counties 



.30 



.1 



C j . * _ — .a— — — .— 

per capita income of county c 



Sum.of the value of ^J^^^cSlitles 



5Q pnpiiia'tiorf of co unty c- 
- , population of state 



Rir 



COMMENTS ON THE NEW JERSEY PROCEDURE: , ^ 
f / Stepl: Distribution is based on "Vocational Education Need" anH , 
"New ProgrTms" in addition to other criteria. .The Plan offers no explanati 
as to how these' are computed and they may contain malleable data. 

Step 2. Unspecified.jion-continuous methods- are employed. • . 
l Step3. A Weighted Points Method is used". . • - 

•■• ' 204 . - " •• 



i) Formula distributes funds Ao counties. While intracounty dis- 
tributions are said to take into account such factors as local tax effort 



and new programs, no explanation is oWed as to how this IT done. Rela- 
tive financial ability plays no part ill distributions to "counties. 

\i) Artual enrollment has no effect on distribution of postsecondary 
funds. Allocations are based oH county population which may have no strong 
relation to the number of postsecondary vocational. education students. 
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NEW MEXICO 

* • 

pATA SELECTED v ^ . « * . ' ( "\ 

Level 'of Need: , • 

' -J • .* . 

LIF, U, FTE . - * 

Ability^ to Raise Revenue: 

*S • • 

AV'per capita, -* . • 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES 

New Mexico employs four factors in its distribution procedures: 

1.) Relative Ability to Pay (Assessed value per capita), 2.) Percentage 

of low- Income Families,, 3.) Unemployment Rate, and 4.) Student FTE. 

» ... . » 

Each of these, factors is converted into weights, which for- the. four factors 

total 100 points,' statewide. Thus, the total number of points earned by 

an eligible recipient represents. the percentage of federal funds for 

which it is eligible. The plan offers no explanation for the relative 

weights assigned to the four factors, although ability to pay and percentage 

of low-income families are weighted more heavily. Similarly, there is no 

rationale given for how raw scores of lEAs are converted to weights. 

• TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

i 

~New Mexico distributes all federal YEA to eight postsecondary / 
institutions; secondary vocational education is funded wholly by state j 
and local dollars. * Each of the eight posts,econdary institutions earns 
points on four separate factors-. By desidn, points for all eight' '• 
. Institutions total 100; therefore, an institutions' point score represents 
itsj- share of federal funds! Albuquerque TYU for example, had a total 
score of 57 in 1979-80 and. received 37 percent of federal fund's. 



t 


♦ * 


' ' ' ■ 




COMMENTS ON NEW 


MEXICO'S PROCEDURE 


f- Step 1 : 


No malleable data used. , . . 


Step 2-: 


Anon-continuous, non-procedural Point Scale Method 




is used. ' • 


Step 3: 


'yiPM i* used. New Mexico provides a good, ill us tf at ion ^ 




of the need to adjust each factor in the formula by , 




PTE, rather than simply including FTE as one of several* 




factors in a ferula. lathis instance, Albuquerque TVI, 




with over 60 percent of the state's FTE, receives only . 




37 percent- of the funds. This happens despite the, fact 


/ 


' that the LEA has about average ability to pay, average 


• . / . 


. unemployment, and the highest concentration of low-income 




families of all eight LEAs. 


• 


% 




t 

* \ 


v » 

* * 
• 


» *- . . , v 

• 


l 




f 




\ 




r 


* 






• 

^ # 
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NEW YORK 

DATA SELECTED : 

Planning Region (Newark's formulas distribute funds to thirteen 
planning regions/, each of which contains many LEAs). 
Level of Need: . 

* -* 
LIF,. POP,- no. of ESEA Title I participants, U, LESA,. 

HE, RYU,"DR 
Ability to Ra is Revenue: 

AV per capita t M ' ' 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES- 

a ) Regular programs under section 120 and p rograms .under sections 

134 and 150. 

K 

. These funds are. distributed according to regional assessed 
. . value per capita, population, and the number of low income *f ami lies . 

A * . region r's assessed value per capita . population of region 
r = * state assessed value per capita population of state 

« » 

I 

b) ' Secondary Disadvantaged funds fro m section 120.. 

ESEA Title I participant s in region m 
,ESEA* = ESEA Title I participants in state . 

<>■'••'• ■ • . ' 

c ) fostsecondary and Adult Disadvantaged funds from se ction 120. 



nd! of unemployed in fegion 
u = no. of unemployed m /state 



•/.iw-2.08 



9«M '..v. 



23.578% of the Posts econdary and Adult Disadvantaged funds are 
earmarked .for postsecondary programs. The balance is used for 

adult programs. — . • % 9 

d) Limited English-Speaking Ability funds -from section 120. 

LESA funds are distributed to only five regions, with, high 
concentrations of persons with limited English-speaking ability. 



LesA* = LESA in region 

LESA in all five high 
LESA concentration 
regions 



61.468% of each region's LESA allocation is earmarked for secondary 
programs, 8.257% is for postsecondary programs, and 30.2^% is for 
adult programs. - 
e) Handicapped funds from section 120. 

No. of handicapped students receiving special ed._in region 
HE * - = No. of handicapped students receiving spacial ed. in state- * 



f) Special Disadvantaged funds from section 140. * . 

These funds are distributed according to the rate of youth 
unemployment (RYU) and the drop-out rate (DR) weighted -by population (POP). 



region r POP region r RYU region r DR 
B r = state POP X state RYU state DR 



,3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 
; Part a) funds* * 
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region r allocation * [.87 (.75 srj. + ,25-LIF*) * 

all * 
regions ^ 



.01] 
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. ■ ' Each region's allocation is simply the region's score 

multiplied by the funds avaj-lable (i .e. handicapped funds alloca- 
tion = HE* x funds available.) -v.' 
Part f ) funds , 

i ' '9 

- region r allocation = — fg— x funds available 

\ all " . 

• . regions | ; . „o 

COMMENTS ON THE NEW YORK PROCEDURE: % 

k . - ' " ■ 

Step 1: No Malleable Data used. ^ 

Step 2: Point Scores are by, Proportion of Total and Ratio to 
Average Value methods, both continuous. 

Step 3: Dollar Allocations are by Weighted Points Method.. 
* -1) No formulas are used by regions to distribute funds to LEAs. 

2) The distribution; of funds for limited English-speaking ability 
may be inequitable because only five of the thirteen regions receive such 

funds. ~' 7 

3) , The reasons for the. total amounts allocated to each of' the ^ _ 



various uses (e.g'.^Adult Disadvantaged) are not explained. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



V "I..' DATA SELECTED 
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♦ » 

■ ATI Secondary Except Subp art 4 and Workstutfy 

N « - Level of Need: 

LIF, ADM, U ■* ^ 

Ability to Raise Revenue: » v 

' Total* Personal Income, AV/ADM 
Secondary SuhpaVt 4 and Workstudy ( Subpart 2) 
Level of Need: * 
. OR, .RYU , 

•v » 

■ Postsecondary, * / .< v . ^ - a r ; • 

I * • • v . *• " , 

•• Level of Need: ( - 

U economic depressed area, new and emerging occupations; ECS 
Ability to Raise Revenue: " v 

„ Equal i zed tax val uation ,jPOP"by%ourtty 
2* TRANSFORMATION Of DATA INTO "MnT SCORES - 

- ' 1 r t 

' - All Secondary Except Subpart 4 and Workstudy . v 

' ' The funding/actor for each LEA d is calculated as follows: 

N . * 

V Funding Factor = FF rf = __i S °— 

• LIF state + A0M state ' ' ' 

+ U v 

... , state 

• ■ ' » 

Secondary Subpart 4 -v. - • , 

Eaeh LEA d is ranked from .highest to lowest according to , 

* * N 

ft 

. », » * 

* *. 

* . - -199- V 1 ' /* , 



drop put and youth unemployment rate by percentage points. 



Special Disadvantaged a (DR . DR j + (RYU . RYU j 
-v K Needs Rank. • . a state' d state' j 

Secondary Workstudy 4 J' 

: . Ea€h LEA d is awarded workstudy. joints (WS*) as follows* 



ws * s DRd + RYU d - . s 

DR state + RYU state * 

, » - 

Postsecondary 

; — • / 

Ea/ch district which submits an application will be ranked 

according to the following criteria; - ..< 



a) The highest rate of unemployment of an 'administrative area 
(county(ies)' providing local, support). 

b) The county (ies) (administrative area) which has been designated 
an economically 'depressed area by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce.- 

c) ' New a/id emerging occupations as, identified by the*N.C. Employ- 
merit Security Commission on the N,C. Dept. of Commerce. 

Each will then receive a fund]ng factor based on their concen- 
tration of higher than average cost students (ECS). 



erage 



funding factor . = 4 P - 

d "L ECS,- ' . 

all i 1 ... • 

This transformation applies to all Subpart 2 and 3 funds, except 

<* • 
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construction '(Stibpart 2) and research, exemplary and curriculum, 
development (Subpart 3). which are funded on an application by 
application basis. ' - 

1 " This .transformation applies to Subpart 4 funds only if the 

\ 

district i's in^a county having both RYU and DR higher than^ the 

• - / 

state average. 

TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO REIMBURSEMENTS • , 

All Secondary Except .Subpart 4 and Works tudy • 

The" funding factor is simftly multiplied by the Funds Available 
to determine the allocation to eaclvLEA. 



Allocation to LEA = (Funding factor); (Funds Available) 

♦ • • • , .a 

Secondary Subpart 4 - ' r , m 

Only those LEAs with a positive needs rank are eligible for 

reimbursement. Starting with the LEAs it the, top of the needs 
'rank^LEAs are reimbursed 100% until all the federal funds allocated , 

under this subpart are exhausted. % 

-Secondary Workstudy [ 

The work's tudy points for each LEA \ij simply multiplied by • 

the workstudy funds available to determine the workstudy reimbursements 

Workstudy Reimbursement = (WS*) (workstudy .funds available) 
Postsecondary 

the mechanism for transforming the district rank and funding 
factors into dollar allocations is incomprehensible. 

~ on, 213 
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COMMENTS ON THE NORTH CAROLINA PROCEDURE: 

* • 

Step 1: All secondary but Subpart 4 and Works tudy i) No malleable 
data used., ii) The definitions and source* of data to be used are found 
in the five year plan. * 

. Postsecondary i)' ECS includes handicapped persons, persons from 
\ovt income families and persons from families in which English is not the 
dominant language. < ' ^ 

Step 2: Strictly speaking, North Carolina does not transform its 
data into points. For the purposes of this study, the Staters method of - , 
•aggregating data into factors for reimbursement was discussed in the "Step 
2"- section. 

Step 3: The actual method of transforming factors for reimbursement- 
into dollar allocations is difficult to determine. The. description of the 
funding mechanism in the Five year plan is very unclear. • The analysis 
/presented herein reflects an attempt to make-sense.of the plan, but it 
should not be considered a definitive analysis of the State's procedure. 

i) It is not clear-hew-rVut4ve- financial 'ability enters into the 

distribution process. The state appears to have adopted the following 

\ * . - . - 
practices for secondary and postsecondary distributions. 

Postsecondary*' No federal funds- are used to support Subpart 5 programs 
•' Step 3: The actual' method of trans forming -factors for reimbursement 
into dollar allocations is unclear.* , 

All Secondary but -Subpart 4 and Workstudy i) This transformation 
is applied to 'each district for each allotment of Federal .Funds ('Basic 
' Grant,. Disadvantaged, Handicapped, Vocational Guidance, and Consumer and 
'Homemaking.) ii) Each LEA d is ranked according to Ability to Pay ... 
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'Ability to Pay Rank _ /, 3 Total Persgn al Income in d j 
\ for Eligible Recipient d \ A0M d - . 



+ Assessed Value of d 
AOMj 



7> v 

The'relative ability to' pay .is used to determine 7 the percent of Federal 
Funds that must.be^natcfced by the LEto ThXfive Year Plan does no't * 
specify how this ^termination U 'accomplished.. 

Pbstsecond^ry, The revive ability to pay for each postsecondary 
• district whic,h applied for refers erne nt* is determined as follows: , 

< . \ 

........ _ ir Assessed valu atiofc-QT county containing d 

Ability to Pay d = ^-t : rr - ^ — " ~ 

s Latest Offrdal population count of county 



containing d 



The Fove Year Plan states that the ratio of Federal to State matching £ 
.funds will be determinedly this index. The Five Year Plan^does not 
specify how this determination is accomplished 
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, > • NORTH DAKOTA A 

1 . DATA SELECTED*. ^ 
Secondary 

AV / E, CAFDC, New Programs (NP), Out-of-district enrollment 
■ Postsecondary 

AV / E, CAFDC/NP, HE, DVE, LESA, legislative appropriations 

to postsecondary institutions, total vocational instructional 

- costs in postsecondary institutions., , 

2 3 TRANSFORMATION" OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES AND TRANSFORMATION OF 
" ' POINT SCORES- INTO REIMBURSEMENT RATES: 

In North Dakota , the transformation of data into point scores 
is more or less integrated with the computation of reimbursement 
rates, so we deal with these two topics simultaneously.. However, 
procedures for distributing federal funds to secondary institutions 
• " are quite distinct from those used for postsecondary institutions. 
Secondary. 4 , 



The ratio of 
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- 1s 'computed for all LEA's. These ratios are translated into partial 

r 

reimbursement rates under the follow vtable. 

• ' x - Tab1e 1 ' * ' * 

RATE OP' REIMBURSEMENT 

WEIGHTED FACTORS PER . ,,, m Ten v 

• ' PUPIL TAXA BLE VALUATION Sections: 120 IZU.I34 .. -140 ibU . 

' U5 and above ' . . gj [ [ 4oV. .f^ • " .]» 

1 - 20 " !'•?! " Stt 38% 62% 13% 

' I-}*' H? - • ' 57% ' . 37% • 58% 12% 

1.10 - 1.14 I'l * < 54% H% 

W 1.05 - 1.09 216 56% 3 



RATE OF REIMBURSEMENT 
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WEIGHTED FACTORS PER _ 
PUPIL TAXABLE VALUATION Sections: 120 120.134 



1.00 - 1.04 State Average 
.95 - • .99 
.90 — \94 . ' 
.85 - .89 
.80 .84' v - 
.79 - below 



'55% 

54% 

53% 

52%' 

51% 

50% 



35% 
34% 
33% 
32% 
31%- 
30%: 



140 

50% 
46% 
42% 
39% 
34% 
30% 



150 

10% 
9% 

8% t 

7% 
6% 
5% 



CAFDC, 



Secondly, the ratio cn -nd p0 p * s computed for all LEA's and- translated 
into partial reimbursement rates under the following table: 



PERCENT OF LOW 
INCOME CHILDREN' 



RATE OF REIMBURSEMENT 



Sections: 120 



120 


120,134 


- 140 


150 


20% 


20% . 


35% 


15% 


19% 


'19% 


34% 


' 14% 


18% 


18% 


33%: 


► 13% * 


17% 


17% 


i 31%- 


12% 


16%. 


16% 


* 28% .. 


.11% 


15% 


15%' 


25% • 


10%- 


14% 


14% 


22% 


.9% 


13% 


. .13% 


• 19%" 


8% 


12% 


12% 


16% 


* l % 


11% 


'11% 


T3% 


'6% 


10% 


10% 


10% ' 


5% 



20% and Above 

19% 

18% 

17% 

16% 

15% Stc :e Average 

14% 

13% 

12% 

nr. 

10% and Below 



, These two partial reimbursement rates are simply. added .together to 
yeild a total* reimbursement rate at the secondary level. For example,, a 
local educational agency with a Weighted Factor Per Pupil Taxable Valua;' . , 
tion of .92 and a Percent of (Low Income Children) of 18 would receive •* 
33% + 18% or a 513 rate of reimbursement for a section 120 'program. • * # ■ 

In addition, at the secondary level, the state may make discretionary 
grants on two bases. For initiating new 'programs or foV operating high,* 
cost programs, the reimbursement rate may be .increased by up to 10%* 
Secondly, for each school served in a region outside the school district, . 
an additional 2% may be granted on the reimbursement rate for instructional 
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costs up to a maximum of an additional 10%. Aynaximum of 50% of the 
-costs of initial equipment may also be allowed. 



Posts econdary 



For. each postsecondary institution that lacks local taxing powers » 
(the general case), the following ratio is computed: * 
* • :J • ♦ ' . 

L egislative Appropriations to Insti tution d 
Relative Ability to Pay = Total Instructional COsts of .Vocational Programs d 

This ratio'is transformed into a weighted factor under the following table. 



' Relative Weighted ' . 
Table III , # • Ability to Pay Factor • 

, 90-100 
80^-90 

70-80 • - • 

60-70 
50-60 
40-50 ' 
30-40 ; 
30 or Less, 

Next, for each eligible recipient, a second ratio is compu.ted, namely, 

HE d + DV E d * lESA£ d * ' . v " ' 
~ '. t 

These ratios are converted into a weighted 'factor by the following table: 

Table IV % 0 f High ♦ 

Concentration • * 

of Low Income, Weightec . 

- * <_ ♦ Handicapped LESA Factor , 

' • ' 90-100 18-20 . ■ ■ ■ 

. v ' . 80-89 16-18 
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.J0-79 14-16 . 

A)-69 . 12-14. 
30-59 10-12 * ' 

40-49 « 8-10 
30-39 6*8 
30 or Less- 6. or Less • 



Finally, the two weighted factors are added together and are trans- 
lated into a postseqondary reimbursement rate by the. following table: 



Table V 



Sum of 




Weighted 


Reimbursement 


Factors 


Range 


108-120 


90 - 100% 


96-108- 


80 - 89% 


84-96 


70 t 79% 


72-84 


60 - 69% 


60-72 


50 - 59% 


48-60 


40 - 49% 


36-48 , 


30 - 39% • 


Less Than 


Less Than 


36 • 


29% 



COMMENTS ON THE NORTH DAKOTA PROCEDURE: 

Step 1: No nalleable data used. • ' 

Step 2: Generally , a continuous Ratio to Average Value ts employ ecT. 
Step 3: A Tabular Method is used to'determine reimbursement rates. 

i) At the secondary level, the reimbursement rate is applied to a 
.local educational agency's costs for vocational instruction, defined to 
consist of approved salaries, equipment and durable aids, travel and "oth-er 
Instructional costs" .(Ibid* )♦ 

ii) In the case of the postsecondary formula, note that Relative 
Ability to Pay is defined as the percentage of the^ institution's costs that 
are covered by Legislative Appropriation. The possibility that the insti^ 
tution's costs are higher than necessary for the, population it serves is 
ignored by this procedure* An institution which proppses an.expensive 



•program and receives a small appropriation from the legislature will, by 

th'is definition, have a low ability to pay and therefore receive a large 

amount of federal funds,' even though" it may not need such an expensive . 

«r ■ 

program. • 



\ 
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OHIO ' 

•1. DATA SELECTED •• 

ADA, LEE, RYU, Manpower Needs by County', UR, New Programs*, AV/e, 
CAFDC, LIF ' ' 
2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCOPES: ♦ 

' Data are accumulated for each eligible recipient under the seven 
headings noted below. Each eligible recipient is assigned a .rank score, 
from, low to high or high to low, as the case may be. If there are 600 
eligible recipients and we are considering, s'ay, youth unemployment (high 
to'low ranking), the district with the highest. unemployment rate will 
receive a point score of ^x hundred and the district w\th the lowest will 
receive' a point score of one. 
The seven 1 criteria are 

Unemployment Rate High to Low ^ 

Youth Unemployment Rate High to Low * 

LEA's per Student Cost . 
for Education .High to Low . 

• Manpower Needs — est. no. . 

. of Job opportunities High to- Low - 

' , Number of Low Income . - 

Families " f High to Low \ 

- Relative Proportions of .• • • - 

Children in Low Income 1 ' 

Children (to 10,000 . . 

Total Population) High to Low t 

-Taxable Property Per 

Student Low to High * 

LEA Totals of these seven point scores are added up. 4 All have. 

* * 

equal weight except Taxabl e Property Per Student, which has a weight of 

2. Each LEA total is then divided by 7, and- the resulting^iumber is 
balled the composite score. 

3. TRANSFORMATION OF, POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 
• * The eligible, recipients are listed in descending order of their 

* 

» * 
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composite scores. Eligible recipients in the. top third are 'given an "A" 
classification, thpse in the middle third are classified as "B" and the 
bottom third are given' a "C" classification. The classification estab- 
lishes either a dollar sum for distribution or a reimbursement rate, depen 
ding on the item of expenditure, as under the following classification: 



Local Directors of Vocational Education 

Superintendents of Joint Vocational 
School Districts 



Local Supervisors of Vocational Programs . 
Local Coordinators 

Local Vocational Guidance Counselors 
Equipment for Approved Programs 

% 

Travel Support 
Adult *and Postsecondary Programs 

'.A.v Public Institutions £ 11 ,250* 

'».*•• ' ' ' C 1U000 



A. 


$8,500 


B 


8,250 


c 


8 ,'000 


,A 


9,500 


B 


9,250 


c 


9,000 


A 


7,500 


B 


7,250 


C 


.7,000 


A 


6,500 


• B. 


6,250 


C 


6,000 


A 


5,500 


B 


5,250 


C 


5,000 


A 


60% 


B 


55% 


C 


50% 


A 


77% 


B 


76% 


C 


75% 



. A 10..000** 
B 9 ,750** 
C -9,500** 
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B. Private Institutions " * 50% of Above Rate 

Hourly Reimbursement Rates,— Partjime A 5.00 s , 

- C 4.50 

~t ■ *• r, lie to 50<t per hour- 

Apprenticeship , - " guaranteed, based 

C upon expenditures 

of local board funds 



Postsecondary Director ( - ~N g tf 0 °o 

C 6,250 

J. a 5 250 

Supervisors _ ^ _ « 5 ; 000 

V. C 4,750 

* 

* v 

* This is reimbursement rate for' 36-week program- if the entire 
curriculum is approval as vocational or technical. 

** This is reimbursement rate for 36-week program if elective courses 
« are non-vocational. 

COMMENTS ON THE OHIO PROCEDURE: . . . 

Step 1: If funds are .insufficient to meet the financial requirements 
of the distribution. plan, then "the state funds applicants in an order of 
priority determined by a) unemployment rate, and b) program innovation.' Thi-s 
latter variable appears .to be malleable, 

• Step 2: Ohw employs a 'Don-continuous Ranking Method. 
Step 3: A Tabular Method is used. 

• i) The differences in dollars a^nd- in reimbursement rates by A, B, . 
and C classifications appear to be small. For all whole dollar categories 
of aid, e.g., local directors, superintendents, coordinators, etc., the 
dollar differences .between the A and B classification of LEAs are $25« and ■ 
between B and C are likewise $250. Obviously, the percentage differences 
between the classification of dollar aid decline as the base amount (the C 

'.211223 



amount, say) of aid is. higher. As, for reimbursement rates, the difference 
in rateV aid for travel between the most" needy LEA and the least needy is 
.only 2 percentage pofnts. Thus the t state employs substantiaT-data collec- - 
tion and v a -rather cumbersome ranking process to make distinctions t£at result 
in minor^differences in- allocations of funds. 

ii) Approved construction is reimbursed at a rate^of ,65 percent in 
areas characterized by a'high concentration of low income families and at 

a rate of 50' percent elsewhere. 

* * • • 



1 1 

\ 
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OKLAHOMA v 

DATA SELECTED . 

*•<.. 

* Secondary - , 
Level of Need: 

LIF, Or; HE, DE, J)R 
Ability to Raise Revenue: 

AV/ADA, property tax rate • 
Postsecondary '\v " • » 

Level' of Need: "*~r „. t 

HE, DE ' - v 

Ability to Raise Reyenue: 

fupds requested, state and local funds allocated 
Area Vocational and Techni cal Schools ^ 
Level of Need: - * 

LIF, HE, DE, UR, DR 
• Ability^ to Raise Revenue: 
AV/FTE 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES < 
Secondary 

a) Points are attached to various indicators of 



nn. nf familie s below p^rtv .income x ]QQ 
district total -number of families 

Index Range 



8 -11.5=1 
11.6 - 15.0 = 2 
15. T - 18.5 = 3 
18.6 - 22.0 = 4 - 
22.1 - 25.5 = 5 



25.6 - 29.0 = 6 

29.1 - 32^5 = 7 

32.6 -• 36.0,= '8 

36.1 39.5 = 9 

39'.6 - 43.0'= 10 



(\ 

No. of handicapped voc. students - x 100 
■District total voc. enrollment 

Percent Handicapped 

0-3=1 

4-7 = 2 

8-11 = 3 
12 - 15 = 4 
16- 100 = 5 

<» * 

No. of disadvantaged voc. students x 100 
District total voc. enrol Iment 

» * 

Percent Disadvantaged 

o - * e% = i 

7 - 13% = 2 
14 -,20% = 3" y 
21 - 27% = 4 
28 - 100% = 5 , 




* County Unemployment Rate ^ f 

0 - 2=1 point 

. 3 - 4=2 points 

5 - -6=3 points 

7 - 8 = 4 points- 

9 - 10 = 5 points * . . ♦ 

b) Abilfty to Pay (AP*) t : 

■ A^pssed value per ADA Prop>tf tax rate (in mills .) 

0 - • 1.0CT = 10 20 - 22 = 1 

1.000 -' 2.000 -. 9 • "-24= 2 ■ 

2.001 - 3,000 = 8 25 - 26 - 3 
3 001 - 4.000 = 7 . 27 - 28 - 4 

• 4,001 , 5,000 =6 29 - 30 = 5 
5.0O1 - 6,000 = 5 31 - 32 - 6 
6,001 - -T.000 = 4 33 - 34 - 7 

' 7,001 - 8,000 = 3 ' 35 - 36 - -8 

8.001 - 9..000 = 2 . 37 - 38 - 9 

itoOT- 10,000 = 1 39 --40* 10 ^ 

10,001 - greater = 0 ♦ . 

* 226.214- 



AP* = 



AV/ADA scorp + property tax score 
2 



Postsecondary ^ 

a) Ability to pay is. determined according to the amount applied 
for which is not supplied by state or local funds. 

AP* * Amount requested - state and local funds allocated, 
* b) A cost score is given based on handicapped and disadvantaged 

student enrollments. ■ { •. - 

COST* - handicapped enrollment ♦ disadvantaged enrollment 

&r oa Vocational >nri Technical Schools (AVTS, 
a) Level of Need 



no of families belo w poverty income 
total families in AVIS service ai uu* 

p ercent below poverty- l evel 

8.0 - 11.5 » 1 
-lfc*6 - 15.0 = 2 . 
15.1 - 18.5 =3 
13.6 - 22..0 = 4 • 
22.1 - 25.5 = 5 
25.6 -'29.0 = 6 
29 . 1 - 32.5 = 7 . 
32.6 - 36.0 =8 • 
36.1 - 39.5 = 9 
39.6 - 43.0 = 10 • t. 



x 100 
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100 



Ha ndicapped enrollment x m , 
Total 'Avlb enrol Iment 

n is advantage d enrollment x 
Total AVIS enrollment 

Percent handicapped 

O - 7 = 1 
' 8 - W « 2 
' 16 - 23 « 3 s . 

24 - 30 = 4 

31 - 100* 5 i 



Percent Pis advantacfed 



0> 20 
30 
40 
50 

51 - 100 



21 
31 
41 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
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AVTS server area unemployment rate 



V 



0 - 2 = 
3-4 = 2 
5 - 6 = 3 
7 - 8 = 4 V. • 

9 - 10 =.5 „ ' 

a) -Ability to pay is the total area assessed value per full- 

» 

time student. 
Assessed value per-FTE. 



94,903 - 117,210 p 10 4 
117,21) - 139,517 = 9 
139,518 -'161,824 =. 8 
161 ,825 - 184,131 =7 

1«4,*132 - 206,43iL = 6 ~w ' 

206,439 - 228,74^^ 5 

228,746 - 251,052^ 4 , - 

251,053 - 273,359 =3 
273,360 - 295,666 = 2 

295,6'6T- 317,973 = 1 ^ v 

317,974 - gceaJer = 0 h 

TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

♦ 

Sprondar y and AVTS 

• ' Each .eligible recipient is assigned to a group according to 
the sun total of points awarded the recipient on the<above criteria. 

or - 32 * Gr0U P 1 ~ 

^ 24 - 27 5 Group 2 • - 

20 - 23 5 GrOU P ? 

16 - 19 5 ♦ 6r0u P 4 

\? 5 - 15 5 Group 5 < < 

12 ' 5 ; 2 15 Group 6 

The menters "of each group wiVV- be reimbursed with federal funds 
at the fol lowing rates: 

228 -2i«- w- 



TABLE A 



Applicant's 
Group AssigniWsnt 

Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4„ 
Group 5 
Group 6 



Secondary 

v 



Rate^of Reimbursement 
With Federal Funds 

65.0% 
49.65.- 
' . ' 37.6% 

- 31.2%" 
. . 27.9%- • 
'23. 0% 



TABLE B 



Rates of Reimbursement for AVTSs 



Applicant's 
Group Assignment 

Group 1 
Group 2 \ 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
Group • 6 



Rate of Reimbursement 
Wi;th Federal Funds - 

15.0% - - 

9.o:: 

8.0% , 
7.4-. 
6.8% 
6.3% 



The above reimbursement rates are used to distribute Subpart 
• 2 funds for regular programs. 

The same reimbursement rates" are* applied to subpart 4 funds __ 
bat not all eligible recipients necessarily" recede such funds A „ 
Districts are ranked according to their unemployment and drop out^ 
rates. Sjubpant 4 money Is distributed in order of rank until 1t4s_ 
all distributed. Racking is-' done as follows:^ ( 
V a) Unemployment rate/ The range of unemployment rates - 
(maximum rate minus minimum rate) is, divided into five equal 
parts, These five parts Was/oclfce/llth point scores of we 
' to five from lowest to highest. Each district is assigned the 
" point score corre-spbnding to the part of the range in which its 
. unemployment rate falls. 
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b) Drop out rate. Points are assigned to each district 
according to its drop out rate by exactly the same process. 

The sum of each district's drop out and unemployment points is 
its 'total- disadvantaged points (10 possible). Districts >are ranked 
•from Mghest to. lowest according to their numbers of disadvantaged 
points'. ? Districts are given money in order from the top down until 
the subpart 4 funds*, are exhausted. The amount each is given is 
.found by multiplying the amount it applied for to spend on a Special 
Disadvantaged program bY its reimbursement fate (as. above). 

. Subpart ,5 fund.s are' distributed using different reimbursement 
rates. Each eligible^fecipient's group number is the same as that 
determined for subpart 2 -funds. 

group number / Reimbursement Rate . 



1 

2 
3 
4 

6 * 



90.0% 
82-9 

'- 72.3. ; r 

66.6, .< • • 
62.9. • , 

49.i ■ : •* 



s. 



Ptostsecondary 4 * , * , 

The ^secondary allocation Is, divided into two funds. One 

• (10/19 if. the total) is; distributed on the basis of AP. and the other 
(9/lVof the'tota^ is "distributed on the basis of extra costs. . 

4 Institution d's = AP* ford -10 fljj ds ava ilable 

allocation for- need . 2 (AP* for i) , 19 * 

all 1 

- « • ' * i 

v _* a ' W ' ' 

institution d^ % ' s ;_C pST*ford 9 f d .£ vai } abl e 

- .allocation for cost « * .{COST* for /I) X 19 

* c ' • . aVV I" 
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COMffiNTS ON THE OKLAHOMA PROCEDURE 

■Step 1 ' The criteria used .to distribute postsecondary funds on 
the basis of ability to pay have little to do with re,at1ve abilities to 
w Allocations are simply on the basis of' the amounts .requested with.out . 
deter-lnlng how »ch each ,„st1tut1on should be requesting. Furthermore, . 
\, m actually favor Institutions with the greatest ability td pay since 
« gives an Incentive to request the largest possible budget for which an 
institution can provide matching: This criterion is therefore malleable. 

No other malleable data are used. ■ 
I ■ ■ - ■ . • 

' step 2. Postsecondary point scores are determined by the -Proportion 
of Total method, a continuous 'method, Secondary and AVTS point scores are 
both by the, Procedural and Non-procedural Point Scale metho.ds, both non- . 

continuous. ^ 

Step 3. Reimbursement rites 'for all', levels are determined by the 

Tabular method. 1 - * 

- . 0 .< L ! t ' ■ . ^ 

. 1)The various funds ar^dlstributed as follows: subpart.2 funds for 
fegular programs are by the secondary and AVTS formulas above; subpart 2 ■ . 
funds for postsedondary are by .the formula above; subpart 2 setasides for 
handicapped and disadvantaged students efe by a co-1ttee on-a.don-formula 
'' basis; subpart 3, funds are used for state level projects and are not_d,s- 
'.. MM to LEAs; subpart 4 funds .are by the formula above; and subpart 5- 

; ' • ' f * 

funds are by the formula above. . * . 

• ■ ■ „)Th. secondary and AVTS scores for poverty, handicapped emd dlsad- 
ventaged'are done .according to pVoportlons of district, totals. .This . , 

■ . _ c HicrnssecTearlier-in this report, may , 
follows BOAE guidelines but, as^iscussea ear 
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produce butcomes that favor small districts. r 

iii) Points are given at all .levels for handicapped or disadvan- 
taged students on the basis simply of enrollment rather than additional 
costs actually incurred for those students., ' . . - 

iv) Tne reasons for the particular point scales and the particular 
reimbursement rates are bot explained. 
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OREGON 



DATA SELECTED: 
Secondary " 

- 

Level of Need: - - . • , 

• ADM (grades 7-12). /KV.%. low income ' students , ]l-12th grade 
enrollment in vocational education, VUh and 12th grade enrollment, 
PTE' community' college; per capita income, DE, minority enrollment, 
HE, HE in vocational education., 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA /INTO POINT SCORE: • • 

Secondary 

! The data mentioned above are entered .-directly and continuously Into 
the'distrlbutiSn formulas, of which there-are four. The formulas are . 
described below, along with an extended analysis of the formula for ( 
regular vocational programs In secondary schools. 
' TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: • 

■ The four fomulas apply to regular secondary programs, programs In 
' canity colleges, programs for disadvantaged students, and programs.for 
handicapped students. These 'formulas distribute the following shares of 
. Section 120 federal vocational money: 

Regular Secondary 35% " . ' ^ . 51 

■ Regular Community College 35% 

. Disadvantaged ( 20% , - . » ^ 

* Handicapped "10% 

Monies available under Sections 130, 140, and 150 of the federal 
vocations act are awarded on a competitive basis, project by project. 
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Regular Secondary Programs 



' . x . „ . nM F unds Available 
District Allocation ■ District's ADM x state ' adM 



v, I State Average 
f& "* [bistrkt's W 



AV/ADM 
ADM 



County's % Unemployed 
State's % Unemployed 



\ 



% of District's students who are "low income" 
% of State's students who are "low .income" 

District's % of 11th and 12th grade enrollment that 
is in voc/ed , r | 

State's % of 11th and l 2th grade enrollment that is 
is in voc/gd 



Regular Community College Programs 



_ , , , ' Funds Avail able., 

District Allocation = College s Fit x T 0 t a l State Community College FTE 



x V. 



State Average AV/FTE - 
College's AV/F'lt 

"unemployment-rate of County (ies) in College District 
~ State average unemployment rate 



per capita' income of State i 
+ per capita income of college' District 

Programs for Disadvantaged Students ' 
■Allocation = [ADM (if secondary) or FTE (if community collegeV 

Funds Available 
x State Secondary ADM + State Community College- FTE 



x V 4 



? % of District's students who are. lo w income 

for secondary — % of stage's students who are low income 

for community State average per capita income — . . 
college College District per capita income 

ok 
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if recipient's students who are "minority" 
rf State's students who are "minority 1 - 



% of recipient's students who are disadvantaged 
% of; State's students who are disadvantaged 



County % unemployed 
State % unemployed 



Programs for Handicapped Students 

v -Allocation^ JadM v (if secondary) or FTE s (if community college)] 

Fu nds Available .,. 

* State' Secondary ADM + State Community College FTE 



x:V2 



[ Recipient's handicapped student rate 
State average handicapped student rate 

District's No., of handicapped voc/ed students 

District's ASM 
State's No. of handicapped voc/ed students 
State's ADM 



Discussion of the Formula for - . 

Regular Secondary Programs t 

The formula shown above for regular secondary programs" can.be converted 
to the following equivalent form: ; « 
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District Allocation = 

„,..., District ADM 

Funds Available x state ADM" 



1/4 = 



J 



State AV 
State ADM ; 
District AV 
District ADM 



County's No. unemployed 
* County's No. in work force 

State s No. unemployed 
•'.State's* No. in work force 



District No. of Low Income, Students 

.pi-strict AbM . 
State's No. of .Low income Students 
State Am ' 

Di strict's No. Il.th & c lgth graders in voc/ed 
District llth & 12th gr ade ADM - 

State's No. of 11th & ,12th graders in Voc/ed 
State's nth & 12£h grade aum * 
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Funds Available x V4 

» 

State AV District ADM District ADM 
State ADX x "District AV x 'State ADM 

County's No. unemployed State's No. in work force District ADM 
State's No. unemployed County's No. in work force State ADM 

, District No. of Low Income Students 
State's No. of Low Income Students 

. District No. of lltt/& 12th graders in voc/ed State's 11th & 12th grade ADM 
+ State's No. of TTtF\T2tR graders in voc/ed * District 11th & 12th grade ADM 

District ADM 

• State ADM A : 

When the formula is rewritten this way we can see that what it actually 'does < , 

• * 

1s to divide the funds up into four quarters and distributes each quarter on 
-the basis of a unique criterion. One quarter is distributed on the basis sf 
districts' Assessed Value per ADM, another quarter is distributed on the basis 
of the distribution of the unemployed population among the districts, and so on. 

Observe that V4 of the "Funds Available" is distributed to districts in 
"direct proportion to their value of 

t 

• * District No. of Low Income Students v - 

State's No. of Low Income Students 

' * • ^ 

an, expression of the proportion of the state's total number of low income 
students who are in a particular district. 'If we summed the values of this . 
expression for all districts the result would be unity.* Given this fact, we 
'can be certain that the allocations that one determined by u$1ng this factor 
will jusfradd up to the V4 of Funds Available which have apparently 'been 
designated., for- this, purpose. 



However, this is not the case for the three factors that are used 
to distribute the other three quarters of the^fiunds Available. It can be 
seen that the sum of the values for all districts of any one of these 
factors will not necessarily be unity and that therefore the sum of the 
allocations determined by the formula for a particular quarter of the Funds 
Available may be greater or less than what is actually available for > 
distribution. 

V 

For example, the sum of the value of ... 

District No. o f 11th & 12th graders in voc/ed State's 11th & 12th grade ADM 
State's No. of 11th & 12th g raders in voc/ed^ x District 11th & 12th grade ADM 

District ADM ' ' 
State ADM r^ v r ^ . * 

for all districts will be unity only if the last two factors in the 
expression cancel ea%h other out. Now it is true that they are likely to 
come very cljDse to cancelling each other (since a district's proportion of 
the state's 11th & 12th grade ADM is probably about the same^Ots propor- 
tion of the state's grade 7-12 ADM) and that the difference betwee\the sum 
• of the allocations and the funds actually available will be small, but it . 

would also be fairly! easy- to remove those last two factors from the expression 

v 

so that the allocations would exactly equal the funds available.' 

The problem is more pronounced. in the case of the factor involving 
TCV/ADM. There is no reason' to believe that the. express ion , 



s 



State. AV 
State ADM 



District AV 
District Adm 



District ADM 
State ADM 



all districts 
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will even be, close to. unity in value. - . c 

s ' • Now it is apparent Jthat the goal here is to distribute funds to 

districts in direct proportion to their respective values* of the expression* 

, • « „• / State AV 

State Average AV/ADM State ADM 

District AV/ADM . " \ District AV 

\Di strict ADM 

In order to do this, we must have a factor P d for each district d such &at: 

1. Pd is directly proportional to that district's value of 

State Average AV/ADM d „ 
District AV/ADM' 

♦ - « 

2. E p d ■ 

all districts . 
so that when the Values of P d .are multiplied by the value (V4 x Funds 
Available), the resulting allotments will, when totalled, equal (V4 * Funds 
Available). Thi s ''will occur, if: - 

State Average A V/ADM v 1 . . • 

p d * mctHrt'-s d's AV/ADM x ^ ?Eatfe Average AV/ADM 

d District s d s av/aum £ ' District AV/ADM 

all districts * ; 

In other words, instead of multiplying 

n 

Stdte AV 

State' ADM b Dist. ADM it < Snould 

•Dist. AV y State ADM** 



Dist. ADM 



4 

* - i v 



be multiplied by — r-= State AV 

2-r ' ' State ADM. 
all districts v Dist. AV "\ . 
, Dist. ADM 

\ 0 

The jjnemployment factor ft a more complicated problem since ; 
.unemployment data .is available. by county but not by school district. .Since 
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it is not certain that the -expression j 

all districts \ ' . 

will equal unity, it would probably fe better to use one that. does such as . 

' r.,mt v ' S No. unemployed Dtstrjct pop^'^ton • 
State' s No " unempWeT X State population 

••„ « / • • 

If the above changes are made, the sum of the allocations made by 
the formula will Jut equal the Funds Available figure ^J^s now the ' . 
sum is different from the funds. Available figure and Oregon is forced to ■ 
•seal* allocations up or d^n in order-to fit the budget. 

The new formula with all th'e changes made would be: 

— - I * ' « , > * 

. ^ Funds Available s \ ' " % . 

• District Allocation => 

Sta^vera qe AV/ADM :■ / . 1 <» a te Av. AV/A DM: 
District Av/ADM — ^ >T ^strict AV/AUM v 

*all distrfUsV , ' 

No. unemployed .in btate - county \>y\>u ^ 



Pi-trirt M " 1n " ^cowe stude^s 
State's No. ot } ow income sjudenls- 



+ state )lUh 8 Itth.grade voc/ed ADM . r 



9 
* 

. > 



, A simitar con^entary applies to the. other three^formulas used in 
cWgon, i.e. the formulas" for canity college programs .disadvantaged 
siudents, and ha/rdi capped- student's. - / ' 

COMMENTS ON OREGON'S PROCEDURE: % ^ . 

. l) No malleab)e data are used. 
" ' 2) Continuous methods are used. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

1. DATA SELECTED: 

Secondary s 
Level of Need: 

■ - L PCI» DR, UR, economic depression, E, training needs, 
expenditures, HE, DE, POP 
Ability to Raise Revenue: • 

Property market value per pupil ' 
Posts econdary 

Level of Need: ' * 

MFI, LIF, HE, DOTlack enrollment, Hispanic enrollment 

Ability to Raise Revenue: , * 

state funding, tuition increase . 
2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO, POINT SCORES: " • . - 

Secondary — ^ 

All variables are transformed into point scores by the following 
method: a) The mean (M) and standard deviation^. (SD) are- computed 
'from all the district values for a particular variable.' *b) It is ' 
determined for the variable, whether a higher value is reason for 
greater funding (e.g.. LIF) or fjpr less funding (e.g., AV), ^ 
c) Point- scores are assigned using the following table. If higher 
values receive greater flitting', scale A is used.' If higher values receive 
less funding,, scale B is used. l 
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nictr ict value for variable "' ScaleA - Scale B. 

(M + 4SD) to-(M + 5SD) . 10 . 1 

(M + *SD) to M + 4SD) 9 . ~ <2 

M + 2SD> to. M + 3SD - 8 .. 3 

(M + SD) to (M + 2SD) 7 °> 
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District Value for variable s Scale A Scale B 

(M) to {M l-Sol • 6 5 

M - SD) to (M) 5 ^ 6 > 

M - 2SD) to (M f SD | 4 .7 . 

(M r 3SDI to,(M f 2SD^ i 3 8 

M - 4SD) to (M k 3SO) .2 9 

M -*5SD) to.(M I 4SD) |- . \ 10 



Each secondary district is assigned point scores by this 
process for the following variables: property market value per pupil 
enrolled WE), total* taxable income per pupil enrolled (PCI), drop- 
out rate (DR), unemployment rate (Ujt), total "expenditure per pupil 
(TEP), training needs/TN), economic^ depression (,ED).. The enroll- 
ment used in ail cases is general education secondary enrollment. 
The drop-oat rate is the average oyer .the previous three years'. 
• The unemployment arid training needs figures are for the county in 

s 

which "the district is located. ' ■ ' " 

Since several of the scores are used in all second 
dary funding formulas, *hey can be considered tci comprised general 
funding-factor as follows (a ■*". indicates a point score for the . 
variable before it): • 

■ funding factor = DR* + UR* ♦ TjEP* ♦ TM* ♦ ED* . 
Posts econdary 

Ppstsecondary funds are distributed by the "project method." 
~That is,' each postsecondary program is judged individually' to deter- 
mine whether or 'not to fundJ* This determination is not done by 
formula. However, -institutions are scored and ranked to determine ' 
how much funding their programs w/l receive if their programs are 
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funded at all. The criteria -and the point scores are as follows 




REj ATIVE FINANCIA1 ABILITY 'OF -STUDENTS -'SOCIO - ECONOMIC FACTORS 



C. 



Mean Family Income of State D. 
Financial Grant Recipients 1975 
1975 



E.. 



Percent of Families of State 
Financial Grant Recipients with 
$6,000 or Less Income (%) 



4500 
9152+ 
9969+ 
10777+ 
12868+ 
13500+ 



9152 
9969 
*10777 
12868 
13500 
14569 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



6.5+ 
7.5+ 
9.6+ 
13.0+ 
17.1+ 
34.5+ 



7 5 0 

9*.6 ' 1 (7.5-1.25) 
13.0 2 
17,. 1 3 
34.5 4 
62.9 V 



Percent of Handicapped* and - 
Disadvantaged Enrol lees (%) 



Percent of Black Enroll ees 

(%) 



0 - 1.4 
1.4+ - 5.7 
5.7+ 5.7 
55.7+ - 36.2 
36.2+ - 65.2 
"65.2+ - 100 



0 

1 (5. 

2 

3 

4 

5" 



7-1. ,5) 



0 

0.6+ 
0.8+ 
2.7+ 
6.4+ 
11.4+ 



0/6 
&B 
2:7 
6.4 
11.4 
93.6 



0 
1 

2 ' 
3 
4 
5 



G. Percent of Hispanic Enroll ees 



0 

0+ - 

~0+ - 

0.2+ - 
0.6+ - 
1.4+ - 



0 
0 

0.2 
0.6 
1.4 

5'. 9 



0 

1 (0- 

2 



■0) 



3 

- 4 
5 



(Continued next page) 
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TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 

( ■ • 

Secondary . 

Tunds for secondary programs are allocated to large planning 
units which then distribute money to individual districts on a<- 
*non-formula basiE Since points are scored at<the district level 
and funds are allocated according to planning unit scores, we assume 
.that' a planning unit's score 'is simply the sum of the total points 
(TP) scored by eaj:h district in the planning unit. (The state plan 

does 'not make this clear). 

•* All categories of funds are distributed using similar formulas, 
•but with differing enrollment weightings. 

• a) The Subpart^ formula for regular programs uses total 
secondary enrollment (E). 

\ . 

TP r = E x 2 (ir* *■ PCI *) + funding factor . 

Planning unit TP r for all districts in planning unit . ^ 
Allocation — — al] districts in sta te ' X available 

- : b) The Subpart 2 formula for*the handicapped setasidelises _ 
handicapped enrollment (WE). , \ 

TP h 9 HE x 2(|^* + PCI*) + funding factor • . ^ 

Planning' unit _ TP for a n districts in planning unit' 

Allocation h x I"2!i ah i 

' TPw for all districts in-state : avaiiaDi 

n • \ 



" c ) The Subpart 2 formula for the^disadvantagfid'setaside uses 
disadvantage^ enrollment (DE). , , ' \ ■ 

* V 243 . *• • 
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TP d = DE Xv2'(lr v, + fCI*) + funding factor 



Planning unit = TP d for all dist ricts in planning unit funds , 

Allocation ^ r- x available 

• TP d . for all districts in state 

-« > ' - 

* * i 

d) Subpart 3 funds are all distributed by the project method, 

* » ( 

v 

on an individual program basis. ' m 

e) " Subpart 4 funds are all distributed by the project method. 
' >*Any school district with a three-year average of 150 or more drop- 
outs and any Area. Vocational 'Technical School with a youth unemploy- 
ment rate (in its service area) above the state average and at least 
2,00efyouths unemployed is eligible for subpart 4 funds. 

.f) Subpart 5'funds use total district population (POP). 

TP = POP x 2 ff*+PCI*).+ DR* + f&>* * ED* 
c t 

* ' * * . 

Planning unit a ' TP r for all, districts in planning unit k f ^ \ 

Allocation • ■ — : = '. x availaD i e 

' TP f or a n districts in. state , 

Pd'stsecondary ' « ' ; 'jr 
* .. Postsecpndary institutions are. ranked according *to the sum of 
' \ their' scores on the criteria .presented above. .If it is determined 
^ that a particular program will b« funded, some percentage of its 
costs will be covered by federal. funds. "What percentage is covered 
wfll depend on both the. type of program and the ranking of the ins- 
titution, as described' in the state p.l ( an. 
COMMENTS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA PROCEDURE:' A 

Step 1:- Secondary The state plan doe's not specify how training 
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needs (TN) are determined. Thus, training needs may be malleable. ' No ■ . 
othermaJleable'data are used In determining, allocations to fanning units.' 
;Howeyer, since no for^la is used for distribution of funds from planning. 

units to-LEAs, this whole process 1s consldered'malleable.. ^ ^ ^ • 
* Postsecondary .It is unclear how the amount of state funding 1s 

determined. No explanation ,1s gTven for selecting tuition increases as a 

criterion. No malleable data are used ^determining the rankings of 

postsedondary institutions-, however, the whole process is malleable because.. 

the decision to fund a program is decided by co-ittee. 

Step 2: Secondary The non-continuous standard deviation". 

me thod, is used. 'As discussed earlier .in this report this method may fai.1. 

to discriminate adequately among recipients. A normal distribution, for _ 
< Instance, ,111 give scores of 5 br 6 to approximately two-thirds of the _ 
' recipients. Very few. will have scores well above or. well Mb. the middle . 

of the scale, » ( » 

Since economic depression 1s generally a "yes or no" criterion, it s 

difficult to see how it could be assigned a point score by. this method. , . , 

No alternative method is given. , • > . ( 

; Psstsecoidan. The >on-prdcedural po'm scale method (non-continuous) 

■ 1s used. 

Step 3: Secondary Theweighted point's method is used. . . 
"•■ p nstS econda'ry- Dollar allocation decisions aPe by committee. . 

' i) The use of total expenditures per pupil may favor districts which . 
* can afford a large local funding share. . 



* RHODES SLAND * . , 

« * 9 ' 

% * 

1. DATA SELECTED , * 

LIF, AV, UR 5 HE, LESA, ^undefined), DE, PC, Quality of. Programs, 
Consistency of Programs with Statewide Criteria, Cast-Effectiveness 

. of Programs * . ' • 

2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES ... * 

• " No information ..is' provided on the matter of how'data are trans- 
lated into point scores. . ■ * , T \ 1 > . * 

3. ' TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

Rhode Island indicates that it usds-a formula of the type. 

• . - 

« • 

' >• ' l " p - 
S, = Total 'Federal funds available x ^_d ;.- 

s d • - • £ P j 

•. v. , . >a n eligible 

' recipients j 

;For administration; instruction of secondary and postsecondary 

students, adults, work study, cooperative -education, apprenticeship, sex 

equity personnel, industrial arts! ari "other purposes," weights are. 

'assigned to" point scores 'as followsi • 



'' ' 1) Number -of Low' Inqome Families 30% <: 

■' 2)-. Ability to Pay, , .30 • _ . 

.-3) Unemployment Rate, r . s , • 

4) Number of Handicapped, Bi-. , - 

" .Lingual and Disadvantaged Students • 13.33 

5) (Per Student -Vocational ■ . * 
• " x Expenditures >*• . - 

• ' In addition! for" proposals submitted by LEA's under, a distribution 
to satisfy statewide priorities, the following weights-are applied: 



1) Nunbep of Low Income Families 

2) Ability to Pay or Concentration 
of High Cost Students - 

3) Quality of Program in Proposal 
~4) Consistency of Proposal with 

Statewide Priorities 
5) Cost-Effectiveness of Program 



25% 

25 
20 

re** 

20 
10 



COMMENTS ON THE- RHODE ISLAND PROCEDURE: s ? J m 

Step 1 : Many of the variables are not defined and appear mal4b)e 
program quality, consistency of proposal with statewide priorities, and 

cost effectiveness. • / 

Step 2: -The plan provides no" explanation as to how data are trans- 

formed, ' • , 

Step 3: Rhode IsUnd appears to use a Weired Points Method. However 

{he description of the -distribution fomula is vague and^oanformtive. ■ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

6 • 

DATA SELECTED- 
All levels and funds. except Subpart 4 



t 

Level of Need: 



LIF» C^shansky Index 
Ability to Raise Revenue: 

AV /E, t?x effort ratio ^ - 

Enrollment: 

VoC' Ed. Enrollment 
• Subpart 4 - 
Level of Need: 

LIF, RYU, DR > 
AbiLity to Raise Revenue: . 

AV / E, tax effort raftio' 
TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO. P0INT SCORES: 
All funds except Subpart 4 



aj The Ability to Raise Revenue (AP*> component is based on 
the relative ability to payof'each district' d according to the 
following formula:. 

A p ' Grade 9-12 enrollment. • 

rtr j = > , 9 — x tax effort x forced,. tota 

d 2 6rade g-12 enrollment, ratio correction 

The forced' total correction factor scales the AP* slightly down 
' to adjust for discrepancies resulting from calculations and weigting 
done at the district level . This was determined to be .9884687 in 
FY 1979. 

248 



The tax effort ratio is the ratio'of thY ','actual local tax yield" 

in district d ta the "equal 1zed*1oCa\ tax yield" in district d. 

The "ac4al* local tax yield" is "the-actual tax'yield collected in 

district d in 1976. The "equalized tax yield" is the product of 

v . - . - 
the local* tax" yield in all districts and a tax equalization index 

• called the. Callahan index. The Callahan .index combines the assessed 
residential and industrial property values for district d, and ex- 
presses this equalized evaluation in proportion to the state total 
equalized valuation, / \ 

-For "district d , ♦ 

<\ * - * 

actual tax.y^e1d d ,„.-'.' • 

tax effort ratio d = — .° ■ 

0 equalized tax yield d * > 

Actual tax yield 



•local tax yield' x Equalized Assessed Valuation d 

fof all districts / state Total Equalized Assessed 

Valuation 



— . b) Level of Need (LON*) component is determined by the 
percent of lowjncane families jn a dist^t as defined by the 
Orshahsky Poverty Index. . * r < 



G 



. * LIF in 'district 

L0N d " X. (LIF in i) " P 

al i i 



The Orshansky Indexes based on 1970 census data,.- 

c) Enrollment (E). The relative. .ondupllcated vocational 
education enrollment in grades. 9 - 12 -in»a given district is used 
to compute the/enrollment component '(E*). , i 

£ * ^* voc ed enrollment i n district 

d . ? £■ ' (voc ed- .enrollment in i) - .. 

• all 1 \ 
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Subpart 4 ' » . ~~ r ~ 

&)' The Ability to Raise Revenue (AP ). Districts are 
ranked by the tax effort ratio, as- defined above, from smallest 
to largest. Points are assigned as follows: 

.Districts ranked by the effort ratio ■ Points 

Thirty -one smallest districts 

Middle Thirty- one districts « 

Thirty largest districts ' 

♦ • 

b) Level of Need . 
' i) low income families .(LIFf. Using the Orshansky index, 
- districts are ranked by number of families below,. fine poverty in- 
come" level', from highest to lowest. Points are assigned as follows 

» \ 

Districts ranked by*Uf - £2lH£ 

- o 

Highest Thirty-one Districts " t * 

' Middle thirty-one Districts _ _ * . , 

Lowes^Th4r-ty- Districts " • . 

• ii) 'youth' unemployment (RYU). A composit unemployi-nt • ^ 
figure' is calculated for each LEA. * 

f 

R™ = UR v0C . ed + ^county + RYU age 16-21 • 

r . " 

( Local agencies having a RYU equal to or exceeding .the state average 
\ are assigned two 'points. All others are assigned one* point. • 
\ *. Hi) drop outs (DR). The district's number of drop outs as. 
'.a percent of the district's enrollment is. computed % All districts 



Jhaying a drop out rate exceeding or equaling the state average 

; ~ — <m ■ 

receive two points. All others. rec^vTonepoint; — v 



3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 

All levels except Subpart 4 '* • 

- \ „ \ * '* * 

The assigned point values are weighted, summed and multiplied 

by n the total federal funds .available. 

'» i» * 

• »£3V ' .<•»> <*S> * (•») (LON*) ♦ (.30, (Jj, x 
. Subpart 4 _ * ' -^s^T" ' ' ' 

r * 

, * The boints" for each district d are then computed. 

total points d = tax-effort ratioj + LIFj + RYU* + QR* 

, Districts are blustered by point total and ranked within 
,each point total on the b.asis of vocational secondary enrollment. 

COMMENTS 4 0N THE SOUTH 'CAROLINA PROCEDURE: . * * * , 
Sti^; No malleable data used. • r>\ 
. Step 2: South Carolina uses the PrQportion of Total Method for 
transforming data* which is continuous, \ » 

All- funds Except Subpart 4 : i) The reasons for the specific 

j 

weights are not explained^ ii) This process is applied directly to 
all Subpart 2,3, and 5 funds except the postsecondary setaside. The . 
state distributes this setaside money to the statewide boards administering . 
the postsecondary and adult programs. These boards in turn administer* 
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^^ytH.c.lpro^usin^Ufon.u,.. Ill) 
and 5 .neys (Inching each setaside category of Suhpart *> - ru . 
W to for^a separate*. The recipient is retired to spend . 
the award fro„ each category for its designated purpose. 

3^ „ The ous^cation for the group ran^ngs and general 

' „ i m The vocational education unemploy- 

ment scheme is not explained. nJ m e 

P a.- • dvii ic hased an the number of 

* * H.Hr COR J used in computing RYU is based on 
• ment statisticauK v0C e( j' 

completers available for placement ' * , 

" P ste , 3 : Ppr^e^^ South -Dakota uses, the 

Weighted Points* Method of funds distribution. 

.The actual mechanism fo, the distribution of Subpart 
4 U, once the districts have been ranged, i, not explained. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA- 



DATA SELECTED . 
.* ■ * 
Arf levels . 

< 

. L«ve1*6f Need: 

• LIF, transportation » 
Ability to Raise Revenue: * 
AV per child age 5-18 
Local 'Effort: 

AV x highest allowable tax levy 

Other: 

Approved Budget Request 
^TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES 
All levels * - - ' \ ^ 
. Level of Need . * 



*a. ,i. Low income families " 

The relative percent of students from low, income f ami 1 
in each district d is calculated as follows: 



lif jL • x 100 



: . State Total" LIF 

This percent is then assigned the following point score: . 



X of Students From , 
Low Income Families joints 




Up to 10% 
11 - 13% 12 
14 - 1655 13 
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-t-of-Students From ■ 
Low Income Families - Points 

17 - 19% " -14 

20 - 22% ' 15 *- 
„ 23 - 25% ^ 

/^ie— 28% 17 

29 - 31% , 18. ' 

32 - 34% 19 

' 35 - 37% . 20 

38 - 40% 21 

41 - 43% 22 „ 

44 - 46% .23 

A7 - 49% 24 : . 

.50% and up 25 

ii. Transportation costs 

•'in-order to compensate for the extra transportation costs 
that districts incur when participating in multi-district programs 
one quarter point is allowed per mile distance between a partici- 
pating district and the roulti district.center. 

b. Ability to Raise Revenue" ' 

The assessed valuation per .school child ages 5-18. is' 

calulated for each secondary school district. This valuation is 

.x 

then assigned points according to the following table: 



Assessed Valuation -V • 

Per Child 5 - 18 j Points - 

.49,000- h up. 11 « 

46^001 - 49,000 ,12 

43,001 -' 46,000 13 ■ 

40,001 - 43,000. 14 * ?• 

37,001 - 40,000 15 

34,001 - 37,000 16 

31,001 - 34,000 17 ^ 

28,001 - 31,000 , 18 ... 

25",0M - 28.Q00 19 % 

22,001 - 25,000 20 %> 

■ 19,001 - 22,000 21* 

16,001 - 19,000 22 

13,001 - 16,000 ■ 23 

10,001.- 13,000 24 

Up to 10,000 25 
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-c. Local Effort " " ' 9 

The local effort for each district is the percent of the* 
maximum potential tax revenue which is actually collected. This 
is calculated as follows: 

i) The asses^ valuation is determined by multiplying the 
market assessed value for property by the highest allowable assessed 
valuation factor permitted^ the state (60S). The maximum potential 
tax revenue is determined by applying the highest allowable tax . 
Tevy to the assessed "valuation. This tax. levy is .0024 for agricul- 
tural 'property and .004 for non-agricuvSral property. 



Assessed value- ■ (#6)^ (market) assessed value) ag 
Assessed' value nnn an ■ (-6) {market assessed value) non . ag 
Maximum potential tax revenue = (.0024) (assessed value) ag + ~ ' 

(.00^ (assessed yalue) non . ag 

i.i) The local "effOTt^TthTTatio'of the, actual' tax revenue 
collected to^the .maximum potential tax revenue, expressed as a 

percent.. * ^ : \y^\ 

iii) Each district is then assigned two points for. every 
10% of effort realized. Thus, a district which collects 40% of 
its maximum potential tax revenue would be al.loted eight points.-, 

Speci'al factor for Postsecondary Institutions Only 

Additional points are added to postsecondary institute . 
point totals to equalize the reimbursement rates between institutions 
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TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO J)0L-LAR ALLOCATIONS 

- r The. points alloted to each district are summed. This total 
is converted^to a proportional ^amount, depending on the availability 

of funds. • ^ 

, * •* 

reimbursement = -(district point total) (Wtrict app roved budget request) 
to district. * |J (point totafljj (approved budget request) ^ 
'■ all districts i \J 

-* 

' x. ' total federal and sta.te vocational ed. money 
".• • for the state . • . . 

* The reimbursement calculations are computed separately for secondary 
-an'd postsecondary districts . 
COMMENTS ON SOUTH . DAKOTA ' S PROCEDURE: • • " t 

* Step 1: The variable "approved budget request" is not defined 
and is thus considered malleable. * ; 

StepY: i) the reasons forAthe specific scales and weights of . 



the various factors are 'not explained. 

11) ' The extVa points givetrto postsecondary institutions *re» 
• included' because most^ of ihV criteria "used to transform the data into . 

points .as .discussed above have little meaning when applied to the. post- 
\ secondary institutions. Nevertheless, si|pe thelreimbursemeht rate is 
predetermined, the' extra "points- factor isNnalleable. 
. * * south Dakotaytransforms its 1 data using the non- procedural 

point scale me1:hdd<, which is .non-continuous. 

»* * . 

" Step*3r 'South Dakota transforms" its, points into dollar alloca- 
• . » ■ * •* 

tions using the weighted points method; 

a 

> ' The above formula, applies to the various parts of the Vocational 
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• 'Education Act" as 'follows,: . 

. .a) Subpart 2..-- The' above formula applies to all non : setaside ^ . . 
^funds in the secondary and postseconda,ry. levels K and to the "instructors" 
portions of part-time ^adu It programs. 'No formula is used for the distri- 
bute! of funds for statewide programs or full-time adult programs. 

b)'., Subpart 3 Part of the funds set aside for guidance and coun- 
~ selirrg is distributed by th^above described formula. Other .funds _are."hot . 

' distributed by 'formal a, j 4 < V 

: c) Subpart 4 - Wtformula is^sed for funds distributed under this 
' >" 

subpart.- • > '. 

d) Subpart'^- Aiyirioney Vnder this subpart is distributed by the 
above fo'rmula except for a portion ta?en off the^top for teacher education. . 
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' . . TENNESSEE . ' 

* * ' ** . * ' 

'* ' 

t • » * » • 

' ■» ' 

• * # • . ' , • ' 

U DATA SELECTED: . •* • ' • • . 

'Classification of Economically Depressed Area (U.S. Department of * 
. Commerce) , UR, AV/E, UF, County Labor force, POP aged ,12-17," POP aged * 
18-64, H, LESA, Legislative Appropriations to state-operated vocational 

s • ~ y • . • 

.technical schools^ technical- institutes > and . communi ty college's. 
2. TRANSFORMATION .OF DATA INTO* POINT SCORESj^. - . "* \ 

A. LEA's • ' ' ; 

.1 bounties *are ranked according ft the criteria of relative ability to 

pay i concentration of low income families, vocational education need, and 

manpower needs. The'relative abi 1 f ty variable consists of three components : . 

status as an economically depressed -area , UR, and AV/E. AV/E carries 

a weight of 2 to weights of 1 for economically depressed area and UR.. 

Concentration of low income families is derived from dat? supplied by a 
^ >. * 

private company, .Sales and Marketing Management. Counties are' ranked from 

high to low in percent of low, income families. Vocational education need 

is measured by a count of population aged "12-17, and counties are* ranked * 

from high to low by that number. Manpower need is apparently an estimate 

of the'size of the labor force by county,' with data supplied-by] the Tennessee 

Department of Employment Security. Counties are'ranked from high to low r 

In terms of absolute; size of labor force. , , 1 , 

♦ • «. 

: Each ranking of counties is divided into 5 groups* A, B; C, 

- . . »x * 

D, E, with an A ranking Indicating greatest entitlement for federal funds 
and iflndlcating the '3 east. The -same grouping procedure is'usedjn virtually 
all .instances; it can be illustrated by the data in low-income families. • 
The highest percentage', rank #1, was. Hancock,' with 71 .6%; the -lowest per- ' • 
cehtage, rank #95, was Davidson,- with 25.91. Subtract 25.9 froni71.6 ■•46.7* 

" ' ■ : ■ ■.vs. 25 * ' 



Divide 45.7 by 5 ■ 9.1. Form categories as in Table I, 



Table I 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 



71.6 to 62.5 (71 .6 - 9.1 * 62.5) etc. 
62.4 to 53.3 
53.2 to 44.1 
44.0 to 34< 9 
34.8 to £5.7.' 



- * A'composite weight is then established by multiplying the county 
weight under each of the' four criteria by a factor weight. A county 

• 40 

.weight is obtained by translating the letter scores into numbers, e.g., 
A = 5, B = 4, etc. The .factor weights are the following: Relative Ability 
to Pay, 35; Concentration of Low Income Families, 25; Vocational Education 
Needs. 20; Manpower Needs, 20. The process is illustrated by Table II. 



Criteria 



A Relative Ability 
* to Pay 



, B Concentration of 
• Low Income Families 



. C Vocational 

Education Needs 



D : Manpower Needs. 











. Table II 






Weight 






Relative Weight 


Factor 


County 


County 


of 


Assigned 


Weiqht 


. Group 


ADolication 




% 5 


A 


- 175 




4 


B 


140 


o 35 


X 3 


C 


105 


2 


' D ' 


70 




1 • 


E 


35- , 












5 • 


' A 


125 




4' . 


B 


100 


25 


X 3 


C- 


75' 


2 


• D 


50 




•1 


E 


25 




5 


A ' 


100. 




■ 4 


' B 


80 


20. 


X '3 * 


C 


60 


' 2 


* P 


40 




' 1 


. \~ 


20 




s .:. 


A. 


100 






B 


80 - 


'20 , 


X 3 


C 


60 




.2 


• D - 


. 40 




' 1 . 


E 


20 
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% * . * . 

The counties are then put in five groups, A,B,C,D,E on the .basis of 
their ranking in the composite weight and by the means described above, 
with regard to the grouping procedure' used for concentration of low income 
families.' . . ' ( 

B. Other Eligible Recipients . 

Other eligible recipients, are state-operated systems of area voca- 
tional- technical schools, technical institutes; and community colleges. 
They lack a local tax base. Each ( institution serves students in several 
counties-. * There "are nine planning' districts- that receive federal vocational 
* funds from the state. Available funds are distributed on the basis of a 

weighted formula of four main components. 

i) concentration' of Students which Impose Higher than Average 

Instructional Costs. 
The foil owing -statement appears *in the Tennessee S tate flan for the 
Administration of Vocational Education , 1978-82, Part II, p. 5: 

Factors considered in determining the concentration of 
students which imposes higher than average instructional 
* costs are: concentration of low-income famiTies, handi- 
capped, and non-English speaking population. Each of the 
factors is weighted and combined to account for the highest 
Weighted individual criterion considered in the allocation 
of funds. . . 

' - We have been unable to discover the meaning of thes^ sentences or to 
obtain clarification of them. 

ii) Manpower. Needs and Job Opportunities 

Each of the nine planning districts is given a number equal to the • ; 
size of the labor *orce in.its area. * 

iii) Vocational Education Needs . ■ % 

~ Each of the nine planning districts *is assigned a number equal to 
its population aged 18 - 6.4. 260 * 

eric : C •'• ' 
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iv) Relative Financial Ability 

Ea<£h of the nine planning districts is given a number equal to the 
-amount of funds appropriated to its constituent institutions by the legis- 
'latures. 

The numbers assigned to the nine planning districts are weighted 
by the following values: 

■ ' Table III 

High Cost Students .33 

Manpower Needs .21 ' 

' Vocational Needs^ .'21 

Relative Ability .25 ^ 

3.* TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: . ^ 
A. LEA'S 

The following arbitrary scale is used to translate* the fivefold 
letter ranking of LEA'S into°"county group reimbursement percentages: 



Table IV 



' . A 110% 

B • 105% • ... 

C ' 100% 
D . 95% 

E - ' 90% 

i 

The amount of federal vocational funds is divided. by the number of 
' authorized programs (see "Comments") to obtain an approximate average reim- 
^ * ' £ursement sum. In 1979, this amount was $1,000. The flve-f offset of ■ , 
- county group reimbursement percentages is applied to the average figure of 
. . $1 <000 and the following sums are available to LEA's in the five-fold 
' classification for each, of their approved programs: 

* 

o - • • ., .-*«-.• - • 

m£ \ 261 - — 





Table V 


A - 


$1,100 


B 


1,050 


C 


1,000 


* D 


950 


E 


900 



B. Other Eligible-Recipients 

For the total* of the four weighted categories of need, High Cost 
Students, Manpower Need, Vocational Need, and Relative Ability., "the 
available federal funds are paid to the nine planning districts under 
the standard-formula 



ALj = Federal -Funds for Other Eligible Recipients x _J! d _ 
d ' « ' W. 



• COMMENTS ON THE TENNESSEE PROCEDURE - • , 

" ^ Stop 1: .No malleable data appear to be used. - • - 

* ' Step 2: A variation of the Non- procedural Point Scale is used. No 
explanation is offered for choice of weights. 

Step 3 < A Variation of "the Tabular Method is used to determine reim- 
bursements for LEAs. It appears that the Weighted Points Method is used 
for other- eligible recipients, but the plan offers no clear explanation. 
1) With regard to the distribution of federal funds to LEA's, we 

should note that the number of programs for- which each LEA is eligible for^, 
funding was decfded a number of years ago on- the basis of a survey of needs. 
Thte number of students served as well as other factors were considered in 
making this' determination.- (Here "program" refers to a particular type of ' 
vocational education at a. particular LEA.* Consumer and Homemaking instruc- 
tion at a particular LEA is considered one "program.") 

252 ' ' 
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Tennessee's formula is used to determine the number of dollars that 

an LEA will receive per program , but since the number' of programs that"./ 

> 

each LEA is allowed is pre-determined, the formula described probably has 
little impact. The number of dollars that an LEA receives depends heavily 
on the number of programs for which it is allowed funding, and since this 
is not controlled by the formula, our conclusion is tha"UTennessee's dis- 
tribution of funds to LEAs is essentially non-formula. 

* With regard to distribution of federal funds to "other eligible reci 
pients," there is a different kind of problem. The state determines the \ 
composition of each planning region, i.e., it decides which institutions 
are in each of the regions. The* state also determines the intra-planning- 
district distribution of federal funds. These two decisions that can be 
made at the "state level would appear 1 to allow state officials to control 
the v iow of funds to any particular institution, regardless of the main 

-» *» * 

state-wide formula. 



* 
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TEXAS 



In FY79, Texas did not use a formute to distribute federal funds. A 
"relative ability ratio" is determined .which indicates how much of the , 
vocational program cost is to be paid by the district. This amount is 
the .district assessed value multiplied by a scaling factor of .0016. 
Apparently districts generally receive the remainder of what they apply 
for. 

The matching requirements for handicapped and disadvantaged set- yj 
asides are met by special state-funded vocational education programs for 
the handicapped and disadvantaged. 
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UTAH 



DATA SELECTED 
Secondary 

Level of Need: 

LiP (Number of students in low-income families, as defined 
in tables below). , . . 

Ability to Raise Revenue: • 

Level of State assistance for regular education 

Effort: 
ADM . 

4 

Postsecond ar y Institutions 

FTE , r 
TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO POINT SCORES 

Secondary Institutions 

Step 1. The low- income factor is determined as ea*ch .district's 
proportion of the total number of K - 12 students- in the state^uali 
fying for free or reduced lujich. 



t^ i nictr-irt. Frfee or Reduc ed Lunch Students 
Low Income = Total State Free or jteduced Lunch Students 



Eligibility for free or reduced lunch is determined from family 
income by. the following tables: 

Family Size Income Scale 
Scale A ~ Scale_B 

FREE MEALS AND FREE MILK . REWCB PRICE MEALS 

Family Size Yearly Income Yearly Income 

One $ 0 - $4,590 $4,591 - $ 7,160 

t n - • 6 040 6,041 - 9,420 

0' 7 490 ' 7 491 - 11 ,680 

? ree • § I 8 940 ' 8 941 - 13,940 

F? U v r e : • 0 -1Q.88 r lolw - "16,200 

" " * " 253 " 
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Family Size Income Scale 
/ Scale A ' . Scale_B ' . 

' FREE MEALS AND FREE MILK REDUCED PRICE REALS 

Family Size Yearly Income Yearly Income . • 
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•Six «T $ 0 * $11,840 $ 11,841 - $18,470 • 

yen 0 - 13,290 13.29 - 20.730 

Eight 0 - 14,740 14,741 - 22,990 - . 

Each additional family member Each additional family member 
$1,450 $2 ' 250 

Step 2. -The Ability to Pay factor GAP) is determined as each 
district's* proportion of the total stat,e 9 f 12 enrollment weighted 
by the percentage «of that district's educational expenditures paid 
for by the State. 

nictnVt 9-12 Enrollment State Assist ance to District - 
AP = slate 9 -.12 'Enrolment x Total. District Expenditures 

Step 3. The Effort* factor, is each- district's, proportion 'of the 
total State 11-12 vocational -education enrollment. 

Distr ict n-12 Average Da ily Membership 
Effort = To tal State 11-12 Average Daily Membership 



Postsecondary Instututions 

Point Scores are simply each institutions relative FTE 

© 

/ 

Institution FTE 
\ Score = Total State postsecondary FTE 

?' . \ . - 

3. TR*ANS FORMATI ON , OF POINT SCORES. INTO^ DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

. ' Secondary Institutions 1 \ - 

Eachrdi strict'*. total proportion of the federal fundsSal located 

■ • ' .' ' -254- M § : 
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to secQndary institutions is. then calculated as the sum of these 
three factors, Low Income* AP and Effort, weighted at 60%, 301 and 
10* respectively. - - 



\ 



District Allocation = (Low Income)(.60) + (AP)(.30) + (Effort)( .10) 

x Funds Available 

* 

Postsecondary Institutions 

- The federal allocation for postsecondary institutions is divided 
proportionally'to each institution's enrollment (by FTE). 



Institution _ Institution FTE 
Allocation " Total State Post-sec FTE 



x Funds Available 



'COMMENTS ON UTAH'S PROCEDURE 



Step 1 

Step 2 

Step 3 

Method.' .. 
• . 1 



No rail cable data used. 

v 

i 4 

A continuous Proportion of Total method is used. 
Dollar allocations are determined by the Weighted Points 



In total, Vocational Education funds are distributed as follows: 

a) Host of the Subparts 2 and 3 funds are allocated 'equally between 
Secondary^^ institutions by the formulas described above. 

b) The rest of Subparts 2 and 3 funds are distributed to various cate- 
gorical purposed (such as handicapped, disadvanteged and energy programs) 
on a competitive, non-formula basis. 

c) Subpart 4 funds all go to two "skill centers" whose enrollments 1* 
are 100% disadvantaged. The money is.divided Setween the two centers 

on the basis of their relative enrollments. * 
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.u * a to five different types of 
d) Subpart 5 funds are distributed to five 

^Hve non-formula basis. ..^ 

in Because Utah equames the ^ asure s\rel»t1ve 
jera, education e,enauures, convention, .asure.X ., 

^nanciai .abHity are not relevant. 




VERMONT » , 

.1. DATA SELECTED: . J . 

DE, E, AFDC, LIF, POP , AV, ADM,- UR 
2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA INTO, POINT SCORES: " 

A "district index," DNI , is computed from the following components: 

S\ Disadvantaged Pupil Index (DP) 



r "" E d / -IE, . f 

jgf b) Low Income Family Index (LI) 

LI d = AFDC d + LIF d . /iW^lUf^ 
. W d / £P0P i. 

c) Ability to Pay Index (EGL) 

EGL d = AV^_ ' / TAV i 

ADM d /' I ADM i * m " . . . 

d) Unemployment Index (UN) 

UN d = ' u d _t / lU i 

P0P d / zP0P i . 

3 TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES, INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: , 

• Actions 1.20, 130, 140, and 150 federal fund, are all distrib^ed 
under a wetghted formula, as follows. 

First, compute '• 
0NI d . 0.2 (OP > _+ 0.3 (LI d ) ♦ 0.3 (EGL,) ♦ 0.2 (UN d ) 1 ' — 

then 
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AL d = p x drn d ' 

where P is a constant equal to-the value required to cause.- 

I AL' a funds available. 
This is equivalent to the use of the standard formula: v 



DNI d 



AL d .« Cfunds available) x ^ 



1 . 



COMMENTS ON THE VERMONT PROCEDURE: 



Step 1 
Step 2 
Step 3 



The data appear to .be non-malleable. 

Vermont employs a continuous Ratio to Average Value method, 
i) The Weighted Points Method is used. 
The formula DNI d = 0 ; 2 (DP d ) + 0.3 (LI d ) + 0.3 (EG^.)^ 0.2 (UN d ) 

appears to have its weights for variables, explicitly presented. However, 
each variable is also weighted implicitly, and the values T>f the implicit 
"weights are not shown. For example, consider the variable * 

/ . • . > 

n p DE . ' I DE . ■ ♦ : # 

d ~ '. —fTT— - In e ff ect tnis is equivalent to the proportion 

d ^ . U 

of disadvantaged youth in the schools of the district weighted by t 
* Z ut^ 

with the latter expression serving as an implicit weight." Each of the 

other variables can be regarded tojJiave an impl.icit. weight of a corres- 

a ' * * * 

ponding type. * . 

ii. The fact that SectioVl40 money is distributed under the formula 
described above means that, some districts that are trying to establish . 
special programs -for the disadvantaged do not get- funded for same because 

they are too wealthy. . n-irv 
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VIRGINIA 



We have been unable to discover a description of Virginia's distri- 
bution formula. What foil- is a narrative account of distribution proce- 
dures, drawn — Vlrfllnj. Annual P r nnra m Pl an for Vocational Fducatioii 1*78- 
Var'iables.used in distributing funds include an ability to pay measure. 
This'fs based on assess^ valuation per ADM, local personal income per capita 
and state^distributions of sales & rfci.pts for education per ADM. A 
second main variable is'cost of education which is based upon local °expen- . 
d itur« for schools per ADM. The third main variab!e 1 S need for vocational 
education,' as Measured by rate of dropouts, rate of unemployment, and per- 
centage of students. completing their education at high school level. 

By means not specified, eligible recipients are ranked in terms of 
these variables and divided into three groups, 1, II. and III. The fol- 
ding statement is made regarding reimbursement rates i, the"three sroups 
Wr sm »nn„ a l Proo^m Plan f oc VocatiQ Ml«Mcation^97fc7i, P._LI>: r- 

' Local school divisions in Group I are elloib^for 60» reim- 
r m ent of approved costs for crttgoric l<an u h as 
the extension of contracts eg; ; m nt a ult^d oca t 
• grams, etc., and 50» of we appro vt , ( „ 

- costs for h ^™^ on JSu«ellnt of approved tbsts for . 
are eligib e for J 5 » r f^ u ^™xtension of contracts, eguip- 
categorical grants such as the. "tension approved 
• ment! adult education program, tc^ "J J.^J ™ m _ 

proved- local travel ™r regui a divisionSj 75% to 

, Study is reimbursed at 80% to Group i ions> 
Group II divisions, and 70« to broup.m _ m 
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COMMENTS ON THE VIRGINIA PROCEDURE: ' 

* * » " 

Too little information is given to allow a 'discussion of the 
procedure. * 




WASHINGTON 

DATA SELECTED ' 
Secondary ^ 
Level of Need: 

LIF, state expenditure/pupil, voc. ed. enrollment, total 

u * 

enrollment, unemployment 

'« » * * 

Ability to Raise Revenue: - »• * 

AV per capita, total Mills levied, .per capita income, state % ex- 
penditures on education, state expenditures for/v6c. edl, P, 
number of voc. ed. pupils, co-op programs 

Quality of Program: - 
N6w Program? — 

Vocational Technical Institute (VTI) 

Level of Need:, % , 

UR, population receiving public -assistance, DR 

Ability to Raise Revenue: <• •« 

ConnUinity College 

Level of Need: , 
c tJR, LIF, DR, population receiving public assistance- 

Other:: 



■j * 



State population, population of college area, stateycollege 

■* » ' 

enrollmen-t by institution , 
TRANSFORMATION OF, DATA INTO POINT- SCORES • . 

■ Secondary ' » 

. . Level' of Need . ' - 

" • 1) iovrfncbme (LIF). The LIF* points are calculated fro* the 



fallowing criteria: 



LiF* = Percent Low 
Income Each 
LEA 



State Expenditure per Pupil 
w /o Community Ed., Food Ser 
vices-, Tj^nspjrtationjLMy^^ 

tETE^nlff^^ 
Colun?tyEd.,FoodSeryices, 

Transportation and Adult Ed. 



Vocational 
FTE's _ 

LEA ^-12 
FTE's 



ii) unemployment (UR) unemployment rate, 

The points for unemployment are equal 

» UR* = UR 



Ability to Raise Revenue (AP) . 

«c4*to-of the following factors. 
The AP* is a composite of we _ 



If 



State Average Total ^ pgr 

• Mills Levie* by an capVtailncome 

y ^W i S 1 ^WTrLi7ied x *PW3 
x nTTHaTMTlls Levieo 

by all Gov. Units v ~ im - 



' State Average 

Assessed Valuation 
• Por- Ca pita . 

LEA Average AsseS/ 

se d Valuation per 

Capita J 

State Expenditures per • LEA^oca.- . 

' pupil w/o Community Ed., . Expenditure tiontLfl^ 

Food Services, Transporta f^rj^p^pjr^ • -fffw^ 

° WuIIO^Vpu^ x LTATETp^na^tuTe^r x LtA 

X ^^^^ - Voc e<i Pef PUP1 ' 

w/o Com. ta.» \" u p* 

Trans. «id Adult Ed. . - . 



x mter-district Co-op- 



.. tHct co-op variable is UO for 
The value of the Inter-di strict Coop - 

• t tha t doei not hav, a cooperative program that serves 
any Q istnct t at - ifora . di ; trictuat coffer such a- 
other school districts , and 1 .1 . ^. 



.program-. 



■ i 
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Quality <of Program 

• • The points alloted for the nunter of new programs (NP*) t 
can be determined from the chart below. 

f 

No. of new programs Index IV 



0 0 

1 1-02 



2 1.04 

.3 1.06 

4 1.08 

5 or greater 1.10 

* Vocational- Technical Institute (VTIJ 

The VTI fusing i factor , R, is computed for each VTI 1 as * 

follows: 

R. = X(A. + B i + C i + E.) - . . _ 



ft 



X = an adjustment factor chosen such that all available funds are distributed. 

* /* 
t unemployment rate of VTI . area 

3 ~ ] " * 

unemployment rate of state 

proporTton^of^H^^ft-^ population . r.ei^lvl^g^h 1 < p assistance* 

B . = ' -i ■ 7 j — " 1;> < — ; " 1 -' 

1 prdp*>rtion of state's population receiving public assistance 

* * *• 

state average per .capita valuation 

C. * 

\ . VTI. area per capita valuation . s ^ t . 

^ • 

. * VTI . area, dropout rate - 

.E, 1 - 



*» State dropout -rate. , *. 



When, the area served' by a VTI is whbl'ly. contained within one county, 

• . ...... • • : ; * .". * 
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then YTI area data are equivalent to county data. When a VTI 
serves more than one county, "a .composite of the data from the 
counties .served is used, 

Conrminrty^^ol 1 eges — — • ; V H ^ 

The City College- funding factor C for each city college i, 
-ls compthte4-as- foll ows-:- — - 



,35(a. + b. + c. + d.) ^ + .60e. + .227 • 

college i area's unemployment rate 

' " * 

state's unemployment rate 

college i area's peVcent of families bglow poverty line (1970 census) 



c i = 



d. = 



e. 



staters percent €f families below poverty line 
college i area's dropout rate 
state's dropout rate 

college i area's proportion of population receiving public assistance 

• • 4 

state's proportion of population receiving public assistance 
proportion of state's population that lives in college i arg^i - 
proportion of. spate's total college FTE at college i " 



TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS: 



J 



Secondary ' ' 

' * . . . • » ' *^ ^ 

"-In .determining the district reimbursement amounts , every • 

variable is weighted by a factor of district enrollment*. The 

total available funds are divided according to each variable; and 

'.' ' - " -**•* * - 

. each district receives a bit o£ eac^"f^d^ased.Q,n the-Voporti'on , 



of the district's weighted point total to state total points. 

v » • 

Voc^xarop^e-^^e-^ffib^emeivt-a mount Tronrthe ability to yoy 
fund for every district d, is 



\al/ 



AP reimbursement^ - / ^d) ( enrollment^ \ ^ 

r (APi) (enrollment^ {distribution on the basis 

♦ - d I S "- « / \ 0f / p 

itricts l / 

A. similar calculation determines the distribution 
to districts on the=±ra^is of each of the other three point ^ 
variables (LIF*, UR*; NP*). : 

-Vocational Technical Institute • . . * . 

The funding factor "R" for each VTI is adjusted by PTE * 

•enrollment of the VTI relative to that of the state total v 
This is then multiplied by the state total funds ayailabTe^fV dis- 
tribution to VTIs to determine the allocation. to the particular VTI. . 



Reimbursement s (R . } FTE^ x ^ fl V ava i la b1e) . 

- - • -<j. alt t t 



Community XoUeoe 

The funding factor C for each city college* i is transformed < 
into a. dollar allocation merely-by multiplying Z\ by th* funds 



.ava viable. 



-Reimbursement to 9 ft.) (Funds available for city colleges) 
Cjty College i< i' v *- • 
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•COMMENTS JOH TH£' WASHINGTON PROCEDURE: 

. <sr 

Step 1: Secondary i) the value of the numerator of the -'state 

« 

expenditure/pupil" variable. is constant across all districts. The denomi- 

— . . . . . _ „ . — 

riator varies ^t>y the expenditure in the given LEA. As defined, those dis- 
tricts that spend money for disadvantaged or disabled programs would *have 

• * § * 

a larger* denominator, and thus a lower variable point value, i i )■ See 

the state plan for the source of the data. 

Step 2: Secondary ,i) At the' setondary level, Washington converts 

data to points mainly by the Ratio to Average Value Method, which is con- 
tinuous. For some variables, the proportion of>total method is used. For 
"Quality of ffrogram," the procedural Point Scale Method is, used. 

VTI and City Colleges . For VTI and City College levels, Washington 

converts data to points using the Proportion of Total Method, which is ^ 

• • • 

coijjh nuQUS . . 

Step 3: "All levels convert the point scores to reimbursement 
amounts using.the Weighted Points Method. 

i) The ..percent 'of total federal funds alloted to each variable 
.in the secondary forwula. for 1978 'and proposed 1370 are. shown below. 





1978 


Proposed 1979 




AP 


35% 


35 - 40% 




LI F 


35 


35.- 40 




UR 


10 


10' ' 


* 


Niy 


• 20 • 


• 10 - 20 





The percents actually used on 1979, and the computations used to derive' 

these ..percSnts , aVe,not explained. . • 

The secondary formula is used to distribute Subpart 2 -money only. 

The VTI formula distributes funds under all subparts. Abe Commurnty 

.Colleges, formula is used to distribute, funds from Subpart, 2 to all 



\ 



Community Colleges and funds from Subpart 4 and 5 for those that 
, requested them." % ~ 



i 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
FY 1980 



DATA SELECTED 

E, LI (number of low income, children) , V DR, Number of Local Dollars 



district is required to spend on education. accordino to the state's 
equalization formula, POP _ o . 

TRANSFORMATION OF DATA' INTO -POINT SCORES 
A. ^fedular Secondary Formula j 

The following formulas .are '-used' to^ compute point scores:' 

Ability to Pay Score AP* 

Z x . 

* no* pupils in state 

AP d ■ x d - 

d's no. of pupils 

re -< M < 

= no. of local dollars d is reauir.ed to spend on education 

' d 

according to the equalization formula; 
I x = state total no. of loc£l dollars spent on education. 



r 



L ow Income Sfcpre LI* • 

~ V LI d - 

**) enroll mentj 

• '. J LI =. 



d " State total LI • , 
" * state total enrollment ) - 

where LI . - d's number of low^ income children 

Q • 



* Dropout Kate Score DR* 

- * d's, dropout rate 
DR d = state dropout rate /" 



230 



Total Score TS* 

is! = .45AP* +.45LI* + .10DR* 
o 



B. Disadvantaged and Handicapped Formula . 
i) LEAs are first arranged in ascending order of their values of TS*, 
ii ) Then they are assigned values of Y*/n the basis of -their position oh 



the list. 



d's Position_oh 
Step i's list ' 



top 7 . . -90 

next 6 « • . .91 4 

next 6 ' .92 

next 6 < -93 

next 6 ' -94 

next 6 -95 

next 6 -96 

next 6 -97 

next 6 -98 

bottom 7 " -99 

C. Postsecondary Formula ' » . 
The description of thfs formula in the 198D State Plan is not in- 
telligible. ^ 

13. TRANSFORMATION OF P0?NT SCORES INTO DOLLAR ALLOCATJONS * ( ■ 4 

i ; ' ' " . . • 

»A. Regular Secondary and Related Programs 
"j , c ' 

"Values of TS* are transformed to a scale ranging from 1.0 to 1.31 

In* order to ^jflne the values of ATS*. The' procedure for making this 
translation i"s nbt explained. 

9 ATS^ * Stude\t-Teacher Contact Hours d 

Allocation to county d = Total Funds x — A - - . —r~ rnwt _ pt 

- Available £ (ATS* x Sfludent-Teacher Contact 

• ; i , ' , a V1 j I Hoursj). 

""' ' where" cTejr J-' ■ set of" all eligible reciprtenl 
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Ine above -formula is also used to distribute funds earmarked for ^ 
the following purposes: Guidance and Counseling, Administration and 

• « 

» • 

Supervision, and, Job- Placement. 

~TT ~ Dj sadvantaoed 7'Handi caWl ynrR pTate-d-A1tocaii bns r 
* For each application for federal' funds, ^he state authorities 
"determine whether the amount ' requested - I s a Dp r oy rl d te-wd Hh o w Tnuch a f that 
nt will be covered by state and 'local funds. .The procedure for this - 



amou 



latter step is not shown. ^ . • 

Then, the allocation of federal funds is determined as follows: ^ 

Allocation of federal funds . / No. of .Dollars ^^^SnlwA ' * 

to d for handicapped -and . A Requested by d . J loca do liars \ x Y . 
'disadvantaged programs • I and approved by, that will be sedl d 
(continuing programs only) % \State • plication ' *• 

If the allocations so determined add to more than the amount of 
federal money aval l»le, -then the al Vocations are decreased proportionately 
until ~th.e sum equals the amount of federal -funds at'hand. If there is - 
mm left over after -this main allocation Js mak additional'sums are 
.paid to eligible recipients o"n criteria of economic depression in the region 
of the LEA,. unemployment rate , and cost-effectiveness ofVograms offered 

• by the LEA; . ■-.*•*' 
.. *he above formula is also used to distribute funds in the following 
categories: Cooperative Programs, Adult Programs (for Aduft Programs, Y* • 

is weigh'ted at 1.2.). 

— Consumer an d Homemaking Programs /■ 

: -3 : ; • • • ' 

• This -allocation is based on the formula 

: - No', of adults- in '"fc * Value of from disadvan- 

'; ' • + n . ri-'s district Funds x t d and -handicapped formula 

-Allocation to d -.^t a te adult Available. . 

- - . . - —"Population.. * 
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except that allocations are not to exceed $9 per instruction hour. 
COMMENTS ON THE WEST VIRGINIA PROCEDURE- t 

Step.}:. No Malleable Data used. . . 

"Step 2: Ratio to Average Value, ^a continuous" raethod7 _ Ts - usecr: 

Step 3: Weighted Points Method used. • 



- i) ' At certain- crucial steps in the distribution process, we were 
unable to fathom the techniques employed /'even "after engaging ^'corres- 
pondence and teVephone conversations with West Virginia officials. We 
doubt the descriptions' of these procedures givjm Jn the State _Plans serve 
to inform the interested citizens»of the state either.^ 
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WISCONSIN. 

h DATA SELECTED 

Cost of Instruction (Post-Secondary) FTE^t-Secondary), Local 
Tax Dates (Post-Secondary), PCI, UR, pop f age 18 and over) ; student 
Placements; Enrollment Trends, Building Utilization,' Program 
Characteristics (Secondary).' 0 t 

2.. TRANSFORMATION OF - DATA INTO POINT SCORES: 
Posts econdary 



L 



. Several post-secondary allocations 'are based on a Multi-Factor 
. Index Score (MFIS). There are 16 post-secondary institutions and these - 
are divided fnto quart i.ler by the' criteria of efficiency /effort, income'-, 

• . need, and service. / * ~ . < 

' ' . * . t • 

1. Efficiency . This ranking is based on cost- per FJE student, 1975-76. 
-The four institutions' with .the lowest cost per FTE .receive a /'four" and 
the four with, the. highest^cost receive v a "one" jirrd- the. other Wtfiftricts \ { 

0 are likewise distributed 4n "^■l^tf^^fgb^'^IMr ranking- 'and '* 
. receive either, a "two" or V'Wee^*-^'^^^^ • ' . *. 

2. Effort. This is based" on locals tax raife. ^The -four districts with' 
the highest tax rates .receive, a 'four and the 'other districts are- ranked-' 
downward*, as in .'the. 'case of the efficiency indexSbove, " 

3. - Income . This ranking' relates to income, per capita, 1974 data for' 
/couhty-of which.' the district 'is located. /-The districts wi^ the Towestf 

• 1 ncome *P e n ;capit4j»eceiye an .index value of 'four.. ■ 

, Beed, ;. Need is measured by^annuS average, unemployment rate, 1976, 
; f-our. districts ""feith: th^Mgfest Unerap-lo^nent rates' receive a four, etc. 



5 Service . Service is- measured by proportion of post-seconlary ^_ . 

■ C 

and adult enrollments in vocational education in the population aged' 18 

and oyer, 1974-75 data. _ . / 

The five separate index scores are cast up for each district. , 
The highest total score is 16 and the lowest is 8. Then P A is computed 



as , " - • 

ry A1 P I District Student PTEs ^ • : ^_ _• 

P d = [Indices Score] x state Total Student FTES ' 

<, ■ * ~ • 

There is. also computed a "reimbursement percentage rate." Thas 

is an index. score obtained as the simple sum., of the index val^s descrit&d 

just above under the headings of Effort, Income., 'and! Need. The total inde 

score is translated' into a Reimbursement Percentage Rate as follows: 

' ; ' T a ble 1 .'",*• • ' 

. ' ' ' Reimbursement* 
Index Score . , - Percentage Rate- . . . ' "■ 

- 10 - 12 ' 55 



6 - 9 

0..- 5 



50. 
45 



. Next, there is for post-secondary institutions a. 'Construction 

Federal Funding Reimbursement index.. It 'is derive*, as' before",. by -adding 
■together, as a single sum various separate components. ? These are income; . 

unemployment -and effort, all already' described. -jT^ere is also .an ' - 
. utilization index,' "derived. fron itota on "how many : times ; a *ee|c a roorn^S' 

sohfeduled^or .use and "'number -of .student stations used peKweek : corapar>a\ ! 

to the number of stains- scheduled. In the construction, inde& there - 
/a>e. additional '^bjecti.vely-de^ved measures' of the district^ heed, for ' 
-tie new facility, placement- siiccess^ rate,' and enrollment treVids*. !.- , 



For consumer and hQmemaking education 'at the'post-secdndary 

• * * * 

level, there "i-s a score developed from a" state-administered-, assessment •• 

of the quality of the district's program in terms of progress toward. « 

v . • . 

sex equity, adequacy of supervision and coordination, reasonableness *of 

* * * * * 

* -> 

the budget,,, existence of local advisory committee, and annbucement of 

measurable objectives. Point scores are translated into reimbursement 

' " . . " \ ' 

rates under the following table: . • , 

Table II > 

Score 0 , *iteimbursement Rate , . • 



85-100' * 85% 

70-84 • . ' 80 ' 

55-69 • ' ■ ' 70 

41D-54 - . 50 

25-39 40 < 

10-24 * • » ' . > .20 

* 

Secondary L^vel 

One master index is ysed for distributing federal vocational 

■ % 

money at the secondary level. Th^ components and index /Values are shown 

below:. * « * . 

* >* - 

% ' Tableau ♦ : , 

ll \ . ' Points 
# . „ •» 

Schools in Econdmically Depressed Areas ■ * 0, 2©.. 

Schools in an economically^epfessed area as defined* by • • 
the Department of Industry, Labor, and^ Human Relations ; . 
ire those in communities with- lower thari average per-capita * 
incomes and .would receive 20 points ^d those schools not vn * - 
an economically depressed area would l.i^ecrei've 0 points. 

Relative Ability tp Pay r v ■• • '• ' 

> . v ■ ' • 

low * • •, • ; * - - 

Cow Average •»»,.'"• . '* ' .* • . 

High Average *\ .»* ' 5 ' 



\ * Poi 

A scale /is developed listing the property valuation per 
student of each school district- ranging from the most property 
valuati-on to the least. The first , one-sixth of .the scale, or 
those schools with t£ie most property valuation per studen£ (high), 
would receive nckpoints. T,he next one-third of the scale, would be^ 
the high. average 'and receive* 5 -points. The next one-third of the 
scale would.be the low aVerage^nd receive 10 points. The remaining 
one-sixth of the stale, or v those .school's with the least property 
valuation per student (low)** would receive 20 points. 

Role Stereotyping • • 

'A* school must identify the number of males and females in , 
•all funded projects for the last three years and project the . 0 
enrollment for the.neJct three years to receive vocational, 
education funds. « 

A school will receive 5 poirtts for describing procedures to be • 
used to identify sex role stereotyping problems/concerns within . 
total rotational program with emphasis on program areas. * 5 

A school wi|l receive 10 points fpr completing the first two 
steps and fi^r describing procedures to be used to develop a ' 
" plan for addressing probltfn^ stated above. ' v ^ 

A school wi TV receive 15 points for. describing ' prp^sed sex 
role" stereotyping "in-service program based, on the need(s k ) 
identified above and completing the program by the end of the 15 
vfiscal year-. \ * . * ' : 

SpeciaTNeedsl , ■ ' . * 

Spec al target^roup — unique, extensive services 4 15" 
Special target .group -- normal services 4 10 
Basic program* inclbdirfg target group students but 'less 
than 50% of etas* enrollment " v 



10 



'Basic capstone program receives 5 points.' 
Capstone program,. in which 50% of the students are either 
disadvantaged or handicapped and receiving special services 
receive 10 points. * 

Capstone program' in which an" additional period. for special 
servifces for these disadvantaged or handicapped students is 
provided receives '15 points. V 

' Special Costs ' I \ * • 

High - ' * ' ♦ • . 11 

Average, ^ 9. 

Normal *. \. 7 

Low •*'•'. 5 

Spetial costs relate to costliness of a given project -- * 



-275- 

287 



Points are cumulative; .1 .e. a co-op project -with $6,500 
in hardware and a summer program would receive 11 points. 

Basic capstone program receives 5 points'. 
Simulation or cooperative capstone program with approved 
coordination time receives an additional two points. 
Capstone program with approved hardware total.ing $6,000 or 
more receives an' additional two point's. 

Capstone program with approved summer salary for vocationally 
certified teacher receives an additional two points. 

Manpower 

Employment needs — surplus to severe need • . 

* * 4 _ 

Basic capstone program receives 5. points. 
Capstone program in Health Cajre Occupations and/or 
approved cooperative capstone. programs receives 15 points. 

Additional Points for New Projects ■ 

« 

First* year prelect 
Second year project 
Third year project 

■* 

High. Dropojt m m v ' " 

Top one-tfrird above average 
Second one- third above average 
First one-third above average 
Below average 

Points are awarded to those school districts^ith dropout 
rates above State average. * - '-• 



5,15 



12 
8 
4 



10 

7 
4 

. 0. 



\ 



Other 



4 



Vocational student oYganization opportunities 
.Demonstration projects, pilot projects* or projects 
for new and emerging occupations 



\ 



0, 4, 8 
0, 10 



A school will receive 8- points -for vocational student 
•organization opportunities if state and nationally affiliated 
and local program of work and end-of-year evaluation is 
submitted,.. A school will receive 4 points if state and nationally 
affiliated and. program of work submitted or local program of work 
and end-of-year evaluation submitted. & school will receive 0 
points .if program-of work and end-of-year evaluation is not 
submitted" and riot state and nationally affiliated, or only program 
of .work submitted, or only dues submitted. 



TOTAL POSSIBLE POINTS 



136 



ERIC 
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3. TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO 'DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 

.... . ].~ ■ 

Secondary (All) . - , *? 

■ The pblKt scores in Table III- are used to distribute all funds 
to secondary institutions. However, just as in the .case of postsecondary 
allocations, there are state-determined setasides: .0 percent, of Section 
120 money is ; for disadvantaged students^and 15 percerft is for the handi- ' 

* \ • 
capped. , 

The points. 1n Table III ere used as'follows: The total number of 
points for ,11' schools 1s divided into" the number of dblUrs available 
for the purpose for which funds are. being distributed {handicapped, 
special disadvantaged, regul'ar programs, or whatever) to yieli a dollars 
' point fisure. This dollars/point figure is then multiplied by each 
district's number'of points to arrive at the number of dollars^ for which' 
.it is eligible. Matching ratio/are deri'ved endued in the same fashion 
as in the case of postsecbndary allocations (see below 1 ). ' 

Postsecondary . • 

Sixty percent of Section 120 money 'is reserved for postsecondary ,. 
Institutions, as is sixty percent of Section 140 and. )50. Of the 
Section 120 postsecondary distribution, 25 percent is reserved for dis- 
advantaged persons and 15 percent for the handicapped. -Additional funds 
( lhe amounts vary from one year "to the next) for previous td^itment,, 
high priority areas, construction, state administration, and special 

i 

project. * s 

I.' Regular Programs * . . ; 

^following relationship is calculated * * , . 

RR d = JiL ' . . } 



" .239' ' 
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The reimbursement rate is, applied to federal funds available to deter- 
mine a "Planning Figure" for the given district. Each district receives 
75- percent of the Planning Figure. 

4> i 
• % * 

The remaining 25 percent of available funds is handled in the - 
following manner. Districts are rated by the-state on the same basis, 
approximately^ ds the' state uSes ip evaluating consumer 'and homemaking 
education. Districts are then ranked from -high to low* Starting at 
the top of the list, districts are paid at the Reimbursement percentage 
Rate (range 55 '. 45 percent, see Table I) on those amounts of their 
Planning* Figure not covered by the "initial distribution of 75 percent 
of the money. This process is' carried along 'until the federal money 
is exhausted. _ * 

Districts are not restricted to the Planning Figure as a ceiling 
for their budgets. A district may, for example, plan programs whose 
total cost is 200% of its Planning Figure. This district will then 
receive 75% of its Planning Figure in federal money, and assuming it is 
sufficiently high on the priority list, it will also receive an amount ^ 
ecfual' to its Reimbursement Percentage Bate times 125% of. its Planning t 
Figure (since 200% - 75% = 125%). As. long as the district is willing 
to provide the matching funds its budget "can be as large as it wants. 

The Reimbursement Percentage -Rate thus has ^another use: it establishes 
a. local matching requirement: 

where P = Planning Figure x R = Reimbursement Percentage Rate, and 
L » Local Share (matching), each district receives P in federal funds 
and must match that money ;with at least L = ^T~Ry- This 1s equivalent _ 
to saying that the federal funding for a -particular program must- never 
Comprise more than R ( the Reimbursement Percentage Rate) of the budget^ 

230 
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The recipient must provide (1.0-R) ©f the total budget in order to 
receive the ^federal money. ' * « ^ 

2. Construction * 

For construction the inde* previously described is used as follows 

• RR'» P d , ' - 

... • • • " " • 

where RR' indicates preliminary RR. Then, for each district, there is 

computed * - 

RR r x Local C6st of Copstructiorf (LLC) = 1 . \ 

TheTi one takes the ratio of . 

S' ' 
d 



Federal Funds = allocating percentage, AP. ^Finally, 
Available 



S d • « x AP, 



4 



3. Postsecondary Handicapped and Disadvantaged Setaside • 

From MfIS is derived > d (used also'in the distribution of regular 
postsecondary funds). The distribution takes the farm 

• p d ' - ' ■ . 

S. s J±- x Federal Funds Available 

4. Postsecondary Section 140 Fupds 

• These funds are distributed on the basis of an historical relation 
.ship. . . 

5. -Postsecondary Section 1^0 Funds • * 

'-the reimbursement rates shown^fn Table II govern this distribution 
subject to* a maximum allotment!that is established by historical data 
on-economic depression in the area, • S- 

/'\ ; ./ ' 291. 
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WYOMING 



T. DATA SELECTED; 

' AV, ADM, FTE, LIF, UR, DE, HE, DR fj LESA , Occupational Enrollment 
Job "Openings, Excess Local "Costs of Teachers' Salaries 
2. TRANSFORMATION OF DATA- INTO POItif SCORES: f \ 

Ten different scales are used. These are as follows: 
i) Relative financial Ability , 
AV d /ADM d (sec.) ' % 



AV s /ADM $ (sec.) 

.AV d /FTE d (postsec.) 
Wp FTE s ipostsec.) 



Points 



lO - 0.49 
.5 .99 
1,00 

1.01 - 1.49 
1 : 50 plus 



^5 
4 
3 

. 2 
1 



ii) "Low Income Families 



- LIf d 
LIF. 



Points 



16.5 - 5.57 % 
5.56 - 3.57 
3.56 - 2.57 
2. '56 - 1.57 
1.5k- .00 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



iii) Manpower Needs 



292 v 



Points 



7-J % 

6;0 

4.5 

3.0 

1.5 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



iv) Disadvantaged 
DE . 



DE e 



Points 



Highest Quartile 
Third. Quartile' 
State Average 
Second Quartile 
First Quartile 



. 5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



v) Handicapped 



HE 



HE. 



Points 



Highest Quartile 

Third Quartile 

State Average 

Second Quartile- -V/ 

•First Quartile ^ 



5 * 
4 

3 
2 
1 



r 

<3> 



9 

ERLC 



vi) Occupational Needs * 



DR 



d . - Points 



8 % 5 

6 4 

4 3 

2 • 2 

* 0 1 
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2-93 



J 



vii) . Enrollment *in Occupational Education 
Enrollment »• Points— 



« 1700 
1300 
900 
500 
100 



5 
4 

' 3 
2 
1 



viii) Limited English Speaking Ability 
LESA . ' ' ■ 



LESA, 



Poi nt's 



Highest Qua rtile . 
Third Quarti\e 
State Average 
Second Quartile 
First Quartile 



5 

4 
3 
2 
1 



ix) Job Openings 
Job Openings^ 
^Job^ Openings s 



Poi nts 



21 % 
20*- 16 
15 - 11 
10 - 4 
3 - 0 



5 
'4 
3 
2 
1 



x) Excess Local Costs of Teaching 



Average Teacher's 
Salary in LEA 



Pofnts 



Highest Quartile 
Third Quartile 
Stat'6 Average 
Secopd Quartile 
First Quartile • 



5 

4. 

is 4 



ERIC 
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3. -TRANSFORMATION OF POINT SCORES INTO REIMBURSEMENT RATES: 

« V t - * 

The point totals from each eligible recipient are added up and 
♦ • « 

wH9fv£s are applied. The maximum, ROint score is 275.- Weights are as 

shown in. Table I. *~ / » . • 



Table- 1 



Elements 




Estimated allocation of weiehrt 


Totafl 


Weight 


5 


4 


3 


2" 




Relative Ability 
l.to Pav 


.10 








; 






Low Income r ani- 
2. lies or individuals ^ 


m 

0 














3. Manpower Needs 


s 

8" 


* 












4. Di5acvar.ta2.ed 


7 









► 






5. Handicaooed 


6 




I ; 

» 








* 


Occupational needs 
6. (Drooouts ) 


e 














Enrollment in 
7. Occupational Ed., 


.4 






* 






* 


" English is nc: the 
8. dominant lanzu-se 


„ 3 - 








j— 








. 2 








-1 — *v— 






^10. Excess local. cost-s 


i 
















total 





The point totals for each eligible recipient are translated, into 
reimbursement rates as in Table II. 

; , • 

N • Table II 




0 - 9,2 



Reimbursement Rate, 
Federal Funds 



2% Regular Secondary - 
435 Regulafr Posts ec'ondary 
16* Adult, Both Levels 



' Table II (Con't.) , * 

■' Total Points of ' *- Reimbursement Rate, 

E ligible Recipient Federa-1 Funds 

' ■ 

93 - 184 * ' 8% Regular Secondary - 

6% Regular_Eostsecondary 
/ / 18% Adult, Both Levels 

- 185 - 275 / 10 * Reqular Secondary 

7% Regular Posts econdary ^ 
2U Adult, Both Levels 

1 • \ 

COMMENTS ON THE WYOMING PROCEDURE: ' . • 
Stop 1: No, nail cable data are employed. 

Step 2: Non-continuous Procedural and Non-Procedural Point Scales 
are used. One point of difference at the secondary level, in total score, 
.i^e., going from 92 to 93, >adrip.les the reimbursement rate. This seems - 

arbitrary. . 

' Step 3: A Tabular Method" is used to determine a reimbursement rate, 
i) The use of "state, average" .in scoring is not clear. Must a dis- 
trict be precisely at state average to receive a "Vl And to how many 
decimal places is state average computed? Small differences in the variable 
could 'lead to rather large differences in reimbursement rate under the />ro-«' 
'cedure that is 'apparently in use. , - . » 

'• 11) No justification is'given for the selection of the values of 

• » 

weights (as in Table I). 



*> 4 



236 
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